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I.ETTEKH  FROM  SPAIN. 

BVROOS,  THB  CAPITAL  OF  OLD  CASTILB. 
*rLe  Home  of  the  Cld— The  Great  Cathedral. 

Altboup^h  we  had  had  our  first  glimpses  of 
Spain,  it  was  only  just  enough  to  excite  our 
appetites  for  more.  We  had  ridden  a  few 
miles  along  the  coast,  but  the  vast  interior 
was  still  “  an  undiscovered  country,”  hidden 
from  us  by  a  wall  of  mountains  that  lay  along 
the  southern  horizon.  We  were  now  to  pass 
the  barrier,  and  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  that  the 
train  from  Paris,  having  crossed  the  border  at 
Irun,  thundered  into  the  station  at  San  Sebas¬ 
tian,  where  I  had  been  walking  up  and  down 
for  half  an  hour  with  the  grandest  old  Span¬ 
iard  whom  I  met  in  all  Spain,  who  was  there 
to  meet  his  friend  Castelar,  who  had  been 
spending  some  weeks  in  Paris  (where  of  course  ] 
he  was  a  great  lion),  and  was  now  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  As  he  spends  his  Summers  at  San  Se¬ 
bastian,  his  face  is  familiar  to  everybody,  and 
the  family  whose  guest  he  is  were  there  to  wel¬ 
come  their  beloved  ”  Don  Emilio.”  But  he 
did  not  come  till  the  next  day.  I  shared  their 
disappointment :  for  there  was  nobody  in  Spain 
whom  I  so  much  wished  to  see.  However,  it 
was  all  made  right  when  we  got  to  Madrid, 
where  I  saw  him  many  times,  both  at  the  C!or- 
tes  and  in  his  own  house.  And  just  now  we 
were  to  have  occupation  for  our  eyes,  which 
would  make  it  almost  ‘‘a  sinful  diversion  ”  to 
turn  them  aside  even  to  gaze  at  the  greatest  of 
living  orators. 

The  ride  of  this  afternoon  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  a  disappointment  of  the  right  kind. 
Somehow  I  had  got  it  into  my  head  that  the 
scenery  of  Spain  was  very  monotonous,  and 
so  in  many  places  it  is ;  there  are  vast  treeless 
plains,  which  are  wastes  of  desolation ;  but  to¬ 
day  we  were  to  cross  the  mountains,  in  which 
I  was  constantly  reminded  of  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  In  all  my  experience  as  a  traveller,  I 
find  nothing  so  fascinating  as  this,  in  which  I 
have  all  the  exhilaration  of  an  Alpine  climb, 
without  the  fatigue.  If  the  ascent  be  gradual, 
so  much  the  greater  is  the  enjoyment,  as  both 
the  eye  and  the  mind  are  “  keyed  up  ”  to  it. 
When  I  see  a  train  preparing  to  storm  a  moun¬ 
tain  pass,  it  seems  as  if  the  huge  monster  of 
an  engine  were  a  living  thing,  which  knew 
what  was  before  it,  and  were  snorting  like  a 
war  horse  that  smells  the  battle  from  afar; 
that  “  paweth  the  ground  as  he  goeth  forth  to 
meet  the  armed  men.”  The  traveller  who 
comes  across  the  continent  feels  this  keenly  as 
he  climbs  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  sweeps  round 
‘‘  Cape  Horn,”  and  passes  through  the  cafions 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  And  now  watch 
our  iron  steed  as  the  engineer  ”  lets  her  go  ” ; 
how  gracefully  she  moves,  with  the  long  train 
behind  her,  gliding  like  a  serpent  in  constant 
curves ;  now  winding  along  the  green  banks  of 
rivers,  hearing  the  voice  of  streams ;  mounting 
by  slow  degrees  till  we  get  ichere  we  look  down. 
In  the  Spanish  mountains  man  has  fought 
against  nature;  every  spot  of  earth  is  culti¬ 
vated,  and  vines  are  trailed  along  the  sides  of 
the  hills.  As  we  climb  higher  and  higher,  we 
feel  at  every  moment  the  exhilaration  of  being 
raised  up  to  a  greater  altitude,  of  breathing  a 
purer  air,  and  looking  round  on  a  wider  hori¬ 
zon.  Of  course  the  ascent  is  full  of  difficul¬ 
ties,  to  overcome  which  calls  for  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  modern  engineering.  The  road, 
which  has  been  built  by  a  French  company,  is 
constructed  with  the  same  thoroughness  and 
skill  which  distinguish  the  great  roads  of 
France.  But  it  has  to  make  innumerable 
“twists  and  turns”  to  find  the  easiest  path, 
and  even  then  is  often  driven  to  bay,  to  escape 
from  which  it  has  to  plunge  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Near  the  top  we  pass  through 
a  great  number  of  tunnels— fourteen  between 
two  stations— some  of  them  very  long.  These 
times  of  darkness  interfere  sadly  with  our 
sight-seeing ;  but  as  we  rush  through  them 
into  light,  we  turn  this  way  and  that,  enrap¬ 
tured  with  the  views  that  are  opened  into  the 
gorges  beneath,  and  over  the  mountain-tops, 
which  take  on  such  rosy  tints  as  they  catch 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  that  they  seem 
■“  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven  ” ;  and  then 
turn  to  glittering  white  as  the  moonlight 
streams  down  their  breasts  of  snow. 

After  a  seven  hours  ride  we  drew  into  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  old  city  of  Burgos,  and  bundling  into 
a  rickety  carriage,  rattled  away,  over  a  bridge, 
and  under  the  arch  of  Santa  Maria,  built  in  hon¬ 
or  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  the  Hotel  del 
Norte,  which,  though  put  down  in  all  the  guide 
books  as  the  best  in  the  place,  had  a  cheerless 
look  without,  and  was  not  more  attractive 
within.  The  fioors  were  of  brick,  and  when 
we  were  taken  up  two  or  three  flights  of  stairs, 
and  through  narrow  passages,  into  small  and 
stuffy  rooms,  we  had  to  confess  that  this  was 
not  altogether  “  home-like.”  My  companion, 
who  was  used  to  the  Spanish  ways,  took  his  lit¬ 
tle  den  without  a  word.  But  not  so  with  the 
newly  imported  American ;  to  whom  the  rooms 
had  a  mouldy  air,  as  if  they  had  been  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  generations  of  Spaniards,  whose  ghosts 
were  even  now  fluttering  in  the  dingy  curtains 
and  counterpanes ;  and  who,  alike  for  his  rest 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind,  would  fain  have 
semething  better.  The  resources  of  Spanish 
inns  are  not  great,  but  at  least  the  people  are 
polite  to  those  who  recognize  the  Cosiilian 
pride,  and  address  them  wi'h  proocr  respect. 
Therefore  I  made  my  humble  petition  to  the 
landlady  (who  seeme  1  really  desirous  to  make 
us  comfortable,  if  she  only  knew  how  ,  as  if 
she  were  a  Serene  Highne-is,  to  give  me  a  larg¬ 
er  room,  whereupon  she  led  the  way  to  one, 
which,  if  not  exactly  in  the  style  of  a  “  baroni¬ 
al  hall,”  was  at  least  a  great  improvement  on 
the  first,  and  which,  best  of  all,  had  an  open 
fire-place,  in  which  (as  the  small  boys  were 
sent  flying  to  bring  wood)  I  soon  had  a  blazing 
fire,  the  most  potent  means  to  brighten  dull 
surroundings  and  drive  the  blues  away :  and 
when  to  this  was  added  a  cup  of  tea  to  cheer 
us  after  our  long  ride,  we  began  to  feel  decid¬ 
edly  comfortable.  Having  made  a  clean  and 
wholesome  atmosphere,  I  asked  but  for  one 
thing  more,  a  cot,  for  I  could  not  go  back  to 
the  close,  narrow  bedroom ;  and  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  hunted  about  till  they  found  a  small  iron 
bedstead,  that  had  perhaps  done  duty  in  the 
old  Spanish  wars,  on  which  I  could  lie  down 
“  Like  a  warrior  taking  bis  rest  ” 
before  his  camp-fire. 

Having  thus  provided  for  a  comfortable  night, 
I  threw  open  the  shutters  of  a  large  window,  and 
stepped  out  upon  a  little  balcony.  Although 
it  was  but  eleven  o’clock,  the  streets  were  qui¬ 
et,  save  the  watchman  calling  the  hour,  with 
the  invocation  “Ave  Maria  santissima,”  and 
the  moonlight  rested  on  a  silent,  sleeping  city. 
Close  to  us,  it  seemed  scarcely  a  hundred  yards 
away,  was  one  of  the  gg^atest  cathedr^  in 
Spain,  and,  as  it  stood  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  was  below  us,  I  was  on  a  level  with  the 


roof,  which  was  pinnacled  with  spires  and 
arches,  so  airy  and  delicate,  that  it  all  seemed 
like  some  heavenly  vision,  that  would  float 
away  in  the  moonlight.  Farther  away,  rose  a 
hill  hundreds  of  feet  high,  crowned  with  a  cas¬ 
tle  a  thousand  years  old,  once  the  city’s  glory 
and  defence,  which  had  borne  its  part  in  innu¬ 
merable  wars,  down  to  its  last  siege  by  Wel¬ 
lington.  These  two  ancient  piles,  the  Castle 
and  the  Cathedral,  “  standing  over  against 
each  other,”  are  types  of  the  Gothic  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Such  an  hour  in  the  heart  of  Old  Spain 
pays  for  a  long  journey,  and  put  me  In  a  pleas¬ 
ant  mood  for  the  night ;  so  that  when  at  last  I 
lay  down  on  my  little  cot,  and  the  light  of  the 
dying  embers  cast  shadows  on  the  walls,  I  sank 
into  a  half  -  slumber  through  which  floated 
dreams  bf  a  past  in  which  history  was  romance 
and  romance  became  history. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  we  had  time  to 
look  about  us,  we  found  that  we  were  in  one  of 
the  historic  cities  of  Spain.  Burgos  lies  on  a 
broad  plain  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  been  a  notable 
city  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
archy.  Indeed  before  there  was  any  United 
Spain,  it  was  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  the 
very  name  of  which  in  Spanish  (Castilla)  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  was  full  of  castles,  held  by  brave 
warrior-knights,  whose  prowess  in  those  days 
was  the  wonder  of  Christendom.  Castile  was 
the  first  part  of  Spain  which  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Moors,  against  whom  it  was  led 
by  the  Cid,  who  was  a  native  of  Burgos.  Here 
he  was  born  in  1026,  and  was  married  in  the 
old  Castle;  and  though  he  died  in  Valencia, 
it  was  his  wish  that  he  should  be  brought 
back  to  his  birthplace  to  be  buried.  At  that 
time  Castile  was  a  separate  kingdom,  and  so 
remained  until  it  was  united  with  Leon,  and 
afterwards  with  Arragon,  which  was  accom¬ 
plished  only  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

How  real  and  true  a  hero  the  Cid  was,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  as  his  deeds  have  been  so 
magnified  that  he  appears  more  like  a  god  of 
mythology  than  a  man  of  woman  born.  How 
much  of  this  grand  figure  really  belonged  to 
the  original,  nobody  knows.  As  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon  are  known  to  us,  not  by  authen¬ 
tic  history,  but  by  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  so  this 
Spanish  Achilles  is  known  chiefly  through  the 
Poem  of  the  Cid,  published  in  1200,  and  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  in  the  century  after— a 
Chronicle  filled  with  traditions  of  his  valor 
in  songs  and  ballads,  many  of  which  Southey 
has  rendered  into  English  verse.  No  doubt 
he  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  fought  stoutly  in 
the  war  against  the  Moors,  whom  he  hated  with 
perfect  hatred,  if  that  be  a  virtue.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  believe  that  he  rode  into  Bur¬ 
gos  on  his  favorite  horse,  and  clad  in  a  full 
suit  of  mail,  after  he  was  dead ;  nor  that,  when 
a  Jew  approached  his  dead  body  to  offer  it 
some  indignity,  it  lifted  a  mailed  hand  and 
felled  him  to  the  earth ! 

If  all  the  stories  they  tell  of  him  were  true, 
they  would  not  be  much  to  his  honor.  In  the 
Cathedral  is  suspended  on  the  wall  a  coffer 
which  served  him  as  a  camp -chest,  and  of 
which  it  is  said  that,  when  his  finances  were  at 
a  low  ebb,  he  filled  it  with  stones,  representing 
the  heavy  weight  as  concealed  treasuie,  and 
on  this  security  borrowed  money  of  a  Jew,  ex¬ 
acting  a  promise  that  the  chest  should  not  be 
opened  till  the  debt  was  paid,  as  in  due  time  it 
was,  when  the  lid  was  raised  and  the  deceit 
exposed.  This  story  is  gravely  told  by  the 
Spanish  historians,  as  if  it  were  a  proof  of  the 
marvellous  shrewdness  of  their  hero,  seeming 
not  to  reflect  that  they  exalt  his  cunning  at  the 
expense  of  his  truth  and  honor. 

However  we  must  not  sit  in  critical  judgment 
on  a  hero  of  romance ;  whose  deeds  have  been 
chronicled  in  song ;  and  whose  valor  has  been 
a  national  tradition  for  seven  centuries.  Let 
Si)ain  have  her  idols,  as  we  keep  ours! 

All  that  Burgos  now  has  to  show  of  the  Cid 
is  his  bones,  which  are  kept  in  the  Town  Hall, 
in  a  chest  under  glass,  with  a  partition  to  sep¬ 
arate  them  from  the  bones  of  his  wife,  over 
which  a  traveller  may  moralize  after  the  style 
of  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet.  Part  of  these 
“  remains  ”  is  but  dust.  The  conqueror  Time 
has  ground  the  Cid,  as  he  usually  grinds  ordi¬ 
nary  human  beings  very  small,  and  he  who 
made  the  infidels  to  tremble  as  he  rode  his 
war  horse  over  the  field  of  battle,  trampling 
them  down,  is  but  a  soft,  fine  powder,  which 
would  be  blown  away  if  he  were  not  kept  in  a 
bottle!  Such  is  the  end  of  all  human  glory : 

“  A  Cesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 

May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.” 

But  the  great  attraction  of  this  old  Spanish 
city  is  the  Cathedral.  Some  travellers  would 
say  it  is  the  only  attraction,  so  much  does  it 
overshadow  all  others.  Indeed  we  might  al¬ 
most  describe  Burgos  as  a  Cathedral  with  a 
town  thrown  in,  so  completely  is  the  latter 
dwarfed  and  dwindled  by  that  central  mass  of 
towers,  that  rises  above  it,  and  draws  the  eyes 
of  all  beholders  to  its  glorious  self.  To  me  it 
had  a  special  Interest  as  being  the  first  of  those 
great  Spanish  Cathedrals,  to  see  which  had 
been  one  chief  object  of  my  visit  to  Spain. 
These  have  a  character  of  their  own,  different 
from  those  of  France,  Italy,  or  Germany.  Be¬ 
fore  I  left  America,  Chief  Justice  Daly  prepar¬ 
ed  for  me  an  itineraire,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  Cathedrals  of  Burgos,  Toledo,  and  Seville, 
as  “  the  three  finest  in  Spain,  and  therefore  the 
three  finest  Gothic  Cathedrals  in  Euroi)e.”  To 
the  first  of  these  we  were  now  to  be  intro- 
■  I need. 

“Come,  let  us  take  a  walk  around  it”:  for 
we  do  not  feel  like  rushing  into  such  a  pres¬ 
ence  without  some  preparation  both  of  the 
eye  and  the  mimi.  In  approaching  it,  we 
ohserv’ed  (as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
obseiwe  elsewhere  on  the  Continent)  how 
much  the  impression  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  architecture  is  impaired  by  the  want  of 
proper  position.  To*  the  grandest  effect  of 
a  building  designed  to  endure  for  ages,  it 
ought  to  stand  on  a  hill,  like  the  Parthenon, 
(the  projectors  of  a  Cathedral  for  New  York 
will  please  bear  this  in  mind);  or  in  large 
grounds,  which  give  it  the  presence  and  the 
dignity  that  become  a  king.  It  should  have 
ample  space  around  it,  as  we  give  space  to  a 
mighty  elm  or  oak,  the  glory  of  the  forest, 
that  it  may  spread  its  arms  abroad  “  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow.” 

In  the  present  case  the  position  of  Burgos 
itself  did  not  admit  of  much,  unless  the  (Ca¬ 
thedral  were  placed  outside  of  the  town.  Al¬ 
though  the  country  round  is  a  plain,  the  city 
is  built  on  sloping  ground,  between  the  river 
which  flows  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  old  Castle  on  the  other. 
Here  the  space  is  necessarily  somewhat  con¬ 
fined,  so  that  the  Cathedral  is  hemmed  in  by 
narrow  streets,  and  is  on  such  a  slope  that 
while  its  front  opens  on  a  little  plaza  above 
their  level,  the  rear  actually  abuts  against  the 
hill ;  so  that  in  entering  from  that  side,  one  has 
to  descend  a  staircase  to  the  pavement.  Such 


infelicities  of  position  would  be  quite  enough 
to  kill  any  ordinary  structure.  And  yet— and 
yet— the  Cathedral  of  Burgos  is  so  vast  in  its 
proportions,  that  it  can  stand  anything.  No 
matter  though  the  bustling  streets  come  up  to 
its  very  doors,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  to  the 
foot  of  a  mighty  cliff,  still  it  lifts  its  head  un¬ 
moved  by  the  tumult  and  raging  below,  while 
it  soars  and  soars  to  the  sky.  And  so,  as  we 
stand  at  the  foot  of  the  towers  and  look  up, 
we  feel  very,  very  small,  and  they  seem  very, 
very  high. 

But  with  all  this,  the  greatest  impression  is 
not  from  without,  but  within.  In  this  respect 
the  Spanish  Cathedrals  differ  from  the  Italian, 
at  least  from  those  in  Florence,  where  the  fa¬ 
mous  Duomo,  the  unveiling  of  whose  new  fac¬ 
ade  a  few  weeks  since  excited  such  enthusiasm 
in  Italy,  has  one  great  defect.  Externally  it  is 
one  of  the  grandest  Cathedrals  in  Europe.  As 
you  stand  in  front  of  it,  with  the  Campanile  at  its 
side,  or  walk  round  it,  and  measure  its  walls— 
how  far  they  reach  and  how  high  they  rise ! — 
and  look  up  to  the  dome  of  Brunelleschi,  more 
vast  than  that  which  Michael  Angelo  built 
over  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  you  are  quite  over¬ 
whelmed.  And  yet  this  great  building,  the 
pride  of  Florence,  in  its  interior  is  so  badly 
cut  up  in  its  arrangement  of  pillars  and  arch¬ 
es,  that  it  is  far  less  imposing  than  from  with¬ 
out  (it  looks  much  smaller).  And  even  Santa 
Croce, 

“  Within  whose  holy  precincts  lie 
Ashes  that  make  it  holier,” 

depends  for  its  interest  chiefly  on  its  monu¬ 
ments.  Travellers  visit  it,  not  to  see  one  of 
the  ecclesiastical  wonders  of  Italy,  but  chiefly 
to  look  upon  the  tombs  of  Dante  and  Michael 
Angelo. 

To  all  this  the  Spanish  Cathedrals  offer  a 
striking  contrast.  Their  interiors  are  perfect. 
Vast  as  they  are,  they  are  so  admirably  pro¬ 
portioned  that  immensity  never  becomes  mon¬ 
strosity.  “  The  length,  the  breadth,  and  the 
height  ”  are,  if  not  “  equal,”  yet  perfectly 
measured  the  one  to  the  other.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  effect  of  color:  for  while  the 
Florentine  churches  have  walls  as  bare  and 
cold  as  those  of  a  monastery,  the  Spanish  Ca¬ 
thedrals  are  all  aglow  with  the  light  of  stained- 
glass  windows,  while  the  numerous  altars  are 
illumined  and  glorified  by  paintings  of  the  old 
Spanish  masters.  Put  both  of  these  together— 
the  architecture  and  the  color— and  the  whole 
effect  is  of  a  majesty  that  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
scribed.  When  Edward  Everett  Hale  had  spent 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  Cathedral  of  Burgos,  he 
could  only  say,  “  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it.” 
He  adds  indeed,  “  It  is  smaller  than  Cologne,” 
though  in  his  mind  the  greater  vastness  of  the 
one  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  other. 

As  we  entered,  the  morning  service  was  be¬ 
gun,  and  worshippers  were  kneeling  between 
the  choir  and  the  high  altar.  This  open  space, 
where  the  transept  crosses  the  nave,  is  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  dome,  which  rises  above  it  to  a 
height  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet.  It  was  a 
very  striking  scene,  in  which  the  lights  and 
shadows  seemed  to  be  responsive  to  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  voices,  and  the  hearts  even 
of  strangers  rose  and  fell  as  they  turned  their 
eyes,  now  to  the  dim  vault  above,  and  now  to 
the  kneeling  worshippers  below. 

Here  for  the  first  time  I  observed  that  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Spanish  Cathedrals  (of  which  T 
have  spoken  in  waiting  of  those  of  Toledo  and 
Seville)  — the  introduction  of  the  choir,  or 
“coro,”  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  which 
mars  greatly  the  architectural  effect.  Yet  it 
has  its  compensation :  for  as  the  worship  is  in 
the  centre,  the  circling  waves  of  sound  roll 
into  every  side  chapel  (there  are  fourteen  of 
them) ;  so  that  not  only  the  crowd  that  kneels 
before  the  high  altar,  but  the  poorest  and 
humblest  worshipper  who  may  seek  a  refuge 
from  every  eye,  that  he  may  pour  out  his 
heart  before  God,  may  still  hear  the  words  of 
faith  and  hope  to  bear  up  his  soul  to  heaven. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  we  turned  from 
listening  to  seeing,  and  tried  to  take  in  the 
majesty  that  was  around  us,  in  the  stately  col¬ 
umns,  which  rose  up  grandly  beautiful  as  a 
grove  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  whose  branch¬ 
es  touching  overhead  made  the  lofty  arches 
that  bore  up  the  mighty  roof  of  this  forest  of 
stone. 

After  this  general  survey,  we  made  the  round 
of  the  side  chapels,  each  of  which  deserves  a 
separate  study,  as  they  are  not  only  rich  in  pre¬ 
cious  marbles  and  other  costly  decorations,  but 
many  of  them  have  a  historical  interest,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  old  Castilian  families,  whose  names 
and  deeds  live  in  Spanish  song  and  story.  As  I 
have  once  said,  a  Spanish  Cathedral  is  a  kind  of 
Westminster  Abbey— a  place  of  burial  for  the 
great  of  many  generations.  Here  they  lie — 
the  sculptured  forms  that  rest  above  their  sep¬ 
ulchres  representing  them  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  life :  the  bishop  in  his  robes,  with  his 
hands  folded  on  his  breast ;  and  the  knight  in 
his  armor,  but  who  will  never  go  forth  to  battle 
again.  In  these  memorials  of  the  past,  one 
may  read  the  history  of  Spain.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  we  have  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Con¬ 
stable  of  Castile,  which,  though  not  one  of  the 
side  chapels,  is  a  part  of  the  Cathedral.  He 
was  a  warrior  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  entered  Granada  at  their  side. 
As  in  all  these  old  Spanish  heroes  war  was 
always  mingled  with  religion,  we  have  here 
not  only  his  sword  and  helmet  and  coat-of- 
mail,  but  the  ivory  crucifix  which  he  bore  with 
him  on  his  campaigns,  and  the  sacramental 
vessels  with  which  he  had  mass  celebrated  on 
the  field  of  battle.  His  wars  are  over  now, 
and  here,  with  his  beloved  wife  by  his  side,  he 
has  slept  the  long  sleep  of  four  hundred  years. 
With  the  Catholic  idea  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  dead,  it  seemed  to  me  most  fitting  that 
they  should  rest  here  in  the  place  of  constant 
prayer :  for  I  found  that  worship  was  going  on 
in  some  part  of  the  Cathedral  almost  without 
ceasing;  that  while  the  high  altar  was  vacant 
and  the  choir  was  empty,  in  some  of  the  chap¬ 
els  masses  were  being  said  by  the  side  of  the 
tombs, and  “the  daily  sacrifice”  was  offered 
for  the  quick  and  dead.  H.  M.  F. 


The  Australian  Congregational  Churches 
seem  to  be  greatly  favored.  Dr.  Bevan,  once 
of  the  Brick  Church,  was  called  from  London 
to  Melbourne  less  than  two  years  ago,  and 
now  the  able  and  eloquent  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  of 
Birmingham  is  about  visiting  that  quarter  of 
the  world.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dale 
and  daughter,  and  by  Mr.  Albert  Spicer  of 
London  and  Mr.  Henry  Lee  of  Manchester, 
and  their  wives.  They  are  expected  in  Ade¬ 
laide  during  August,  at  Melbourne  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  in  Sydney  during  October.  Special 
meetings  have  been  arranged  in  all  these,  and 
it  may  be,  in  some  other  places.  So  the  an¬ 
tipodes  are  brought  together  in  these  our 
wonderful  days,  and  all  for  the  advance  ment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world. 


TWO  SONNETS. 

By  H.  Woolaey  Stryker. 

ITHACA. 

Nested  within  the  crotch  ot  three  Rroat  hills, 

And  terraced  up  their  vined  and  flowered  sides, 
Broad  to  the  sun,  the  lovely  villaRe  hides 
’Neath  the  cool  trees,  or  wanders  where  it  wills 
By  wayside,  or  where  water  overspills 
Down  the  split  rocks  from  deep  and  fragrant  dells. 
Out  on  the  Autumn  air  the  college  bells 
Float  their  faint  chimes.  Valeward  the  sleepy  mills 
Murmur  their  monotones.  Home  to  their  cells 
The  drowsy  bees  go  leisurely.  Of  rest 
And  unmolested  dreams  the  landscape  tells. 

The  blue  Cayuga  curves  into  the  west 
By  palisaded  shores,  its  plashing  croon 
Lulling  the  soft  September  afternoon. 

TO  A  MEMOBT. 

Here  where  Aurora  winds  along  the  lake 
Its  mile  of  beauty,  by  the  land  caressed 
Within  its  round  arm,  where  the  breeze  blows  best 
Across  the  rustling  waters,  and  no  wake 
Is  left  of  them  whose  sails  are  furled,  who  take 
With  better  wings  their  voyage  past  the  sun. 

Sadly  I  tread <he  paths  that  speak  of  one 
I  loved  and  love,  so  plain  as  if  to  make 
It  seem  impossible  his  work  is  done 
Here  among  men.  That  quiet  hillside  mound  1 
The  music  of  that  manhood  silenced  1  None 
Ever  to  win  the  welcome  here  he  found — 

Stranger  and  angel— not  until  the  end 
Displace  the  heartache  for  a  vanished  friend  I 


PENCILLINGS  BY  THE  WAT. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler, 

Auburn.  N.  Y.,  July  20, 1887. 

It  is  never  an  easy  thing  to  say  farewell  to 
Lake  Mohonk;  one  fares  quite  too  well  there 
to  make  the  departure  from  its  fascinating 
scenery  and  society  very  pleasant.  Our  early 
ride  down  the  mountain  into  the  Wallkill  Val¬ 
ley  was  delightful.  At  Kingston  we  took  the 
West  Shore  road  for  Albany.  For  several 
Summers  it  has  been  my  custom  to  spend  a 
couple  of  Sabbaths  in  the  ancient  home  of  my 
Dutch  ancestors  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
My  paternal  grandfather  used  to  tell  me  that 
in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  the  language  of 
Holland  was  the  ordinary  language  of  house¬ 
hold  life. 

I  preached  last  Sabbath  in  the  Fourth  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  which  is  very  enthusiastic 
over  their  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond, 
formerly  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  If  all  pastors  who 
are  out  on  their  Summer  vacations  would  con¬ 
sent  to  preach  on  about  half  the  Sabbaths,  it 
would  help  to  solve  the  agitated  problem  of 
midsummer  services.  The  mere  physical  ex¬ 
ertion  of  delivering  a  discourse  prepared  for 
one’s  own  pulpit  is  no  hardship.  What  a  min- 
iatcr  gains  by  his  vacation  is  change  of  scene, 
freedom  from  study  and  care,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  catch  some  new  views  and  ideas. 
Country  pastors  who  are  at  the  sea-side  might 
preach  in  the  sea-board  towns;  city  pastors 
who  are  in  the  rural  districts  might  officiate 
in  the  rural  churches  beside  them.  By  such 
arrangements  there  would  be  an  unfailing 
supply  of  Gospel,  and  from  new  lips.  Some¬ 
times  church  edifices  have  to  be  closed  for  re¬ 
pairs  or  cleaning-out.  But  it  is  a  grievous 
mistake  to  shut  up  any  sanctuary  during  the 
midsummer,  unless  an  arrangement  is  made 
for  an  union-service  with  some  one  or  more 
neighboring  churches.  The  churches  that  are 
kept  open  should  be  widely  advertised,  not 
only  in  the  newspapers,  but  by  notices  posted 
on  them  during  the  week.  An  excellent  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  Sabbath-schools  in  many 
churches  would  be  for  such  scholars  as  re¬ 
main  in  town,  to  assemble  for  a  single  hour, 
and  let  that  be  spent  in  singing  and  prayer 
and  a  brief  instruction  of  the  lesson  by  one 
teacher  to  the  whole  school  as  a  single  class. 
Although  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  of 
our  city  schools  are  usually  out  of  town  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August,  yet  there  are  always 
enough  at  home  to  secure  the  success  of  this 
plan. 

Presbyterianism  thrives  in  Albany,  and  its 
seven  churches  are  ably  manned  with  efficient 
pastors.  Some  famous  servants  of  God  have 
stood  in  the  pulpits  of  the  good  old  Dutch  city. 
Fifty-five  years  ago  young  Edward  N.  Kirk, 
handsome,  fervid,  and  eloquent,  was  building 
up  the  new  Fourth  Church.  When  I  once  ask¬ 
ed  Albert  Barnes  who  was  the  best  preacher 
he  ever  heard,  his  reply  was  “the  best  speci¬ 
men  of  effective  Gospel-preaching  I  ever  lis¬ 
tened  to,  was  a  discourse  by  Mr.  Kirk  during 
a  revival  in  my  Philadelphia  church.”  Kirk 
in  print  amounted  to  very  little ;  but  Kirk  on 
his  feet  before  a  great  crowd,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  love  of  Christ,  was  prodig¬ 
iously  pow’crful.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander 
placed  him  above  Summerfleld  in  winsome 
eloquence.  Dr.  Sprague’s  memory  is  still  fra¬ 
grant  in  Albany.  He  loved  the  city  in  which 
he  lived  and  labored  for  forty  years  so  tender¬ 
ly  that  when  he  left  it,  he  “  could  not  trust 
himself  to  look  back  at  it  through  his  tears.” 
His  voice  was  the  most  melodious  I  ever  heard 
in  the  pulpit,  not  even  excepting  Spurgeon’s 
or  Beecher’s. 

Sleepy  old  Schenectady  has  a  new  railway- 
station,  but  still  lacks  a  President  for  its  Union 
College.  I  fervently  hope  that  the  Trustees 
will  not  succeed  in  enticing  away  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Alexander  from  the  pulpit  he  is  filling 
so  ably  in  New  York.  A  pulpit  is  a  far  higher 
post  than  any  presidential  chair,  and  the  gifts 
which  fit  a  man  for  the  one  place,  seldom  fit 
him  for  the  other.  All  our  greatest  College 
Presidents,  such  as  Hopkins,  Nott,  Woolsey, 
McCosh,  and  Porter,  were  promoted  to  their 
posts  from  a  Professor’s  chair,  and  had  an 
academic  training,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  homiletic  training.  Some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  failures  have  been  those  of 
eloquent  pastors  who  have  been  chosen  to 
College  Presidencies,  for  which  they  were  no 
more  trained  than  for  steering  a  Cunarder. 
Successful  pastors  are  not  so  superabundant 
either,  that  Colleges,  Seminaries,  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical  Boards  should  be  encouraged  in  stealing 
them.  The  labor-market  seems  to  be  “  glut¬ 
ted  ”  in  every  direction  but  one,  and  that  is  in 
the  direction  of  earnest,  wide-awake,  well- 
equipped,  and  spiritual  ministers.  For  such 
there  is  a  widening  demand.  Some  of  them 
also  are  men  who  have  slipped  across  that 
“  dead  line  of  fifty,”  as  a  vessel  slips  across 
the  Equator,  without  finding  it  out. 

Auburn  is  as  green  and  beautiful  as  ever, 
with  its  shadowy  elms  and  well-trimmed 
lawns.  One  of  its  Seminary  Faculty  is  off 
teaching  Hebrew  at  Newton,  Mass. ;  another 
is  repairing  health  at  Slaterville ;  another  Is 
watching  the  afternoon  sun  of  his  long,  cheer¬ 
ful  life  beside  the  Owasco  Lake ;  another  is  in 
Europe ;  and  genial  Prof.  Welch  alone  is  left 
as  the  solitary  sentinel  on  this  watch-tower  of 
Western  New  York  Presbyterianism.  I  detect 
one  improvement  since  my  last  visit  here,  and 
that  is  a  new  and  majestic  stone  front  to  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church.  Brother  Hem- 
enway  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  this  noble 
addition  to  his  edifice,  for  it  furnishes  a  long- 


needed  Sabbath-school  hall  and  lecture-room. 
As  for  your  correspondent,  he  has  found  his 
native  air  in  old  Cayuga  as  cool  as  if  thermom¬ 
eters  had  never  been  invented,  or  signal-bu¬ 
reaus  never  heard  of. 


#ttr  llooft  STalile* 


The  College  and  the  Chcbch.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 

pleron  A  Co.  1887.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  papers  from  The  Forum. 
The  first  series  is  entitled  How  I  was  Educated, 
and  the  second  Denominational  Confessions. 
The  first  gratifies  curiosity  in  regard  to  the 
training  of  eminent  men,  mainly  educators 
and  College  Presidents.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  first  series  in 
respect  to  character  and  methods  of  culture, 
but  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  reprint  them. 
The  second  series  is  decidedly  worth  reprint¬ 
ing  and  wide  reading,  in  view  of  the  move¬ 
ment  towards  denominational  union.  Before 
commenting  on  the  several  Confessions,  we 
observe  with  surprise  that  there  is  none  from 
any  of  the  numerous  Presbyterian  bodies  of 
this  country.  Why  this  omission?  There  is 
none  from  the  Lutheran  and  German  and 
Dutch  Reformed  bodies.  Internal  evidence 
suggests  the  suspicion  that  some  of  the  men 
induced  to  make  these  Confessions,  are  living 
on  the  verge  of  their  denominations  respec¬ 
tively.  Another  series  by  really  representa¬ 
tive  men,  whose  disclosures  of  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  their  churches  would  not  raise  that 
suspicion,  would  have  far  more  value  than 
these. 

The  Confessions  of  an  Episcopalian  bluntly 
admit  in  the  outset,  in  justification  of  opening 
the  windows  to  the  world  rather  than  on  an 
inner  court  of  the  Church  itself,  that  “  there 
are  no  windows  opening  inward  through  which 
a  sufficiency  of  light  can  come.”  Then  comes 
a  confession  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  for  all  the  conditions  of  Church  service 
and  the  various  exigencies  that  occur,  and  a 
satirical  account  of  the  General  Convention 
going  through  the  Litany  at  the  time  of  the 
Chicago  fire,  the  Litany  “  which  prays  for 
well-nigh  everything  except  a  burning  city.” 
Notwithstanding  the  supposed  freedom  from 
theological  fetters,  the  writer  says  “  We  have 
our  full  share  of  narrowness  and  intolerance,” 
which  ho  attributes  to  the  doctrine  of  apostol¬ 
ic  succession.  He  charges  on  the  clergy  ig¬ 
norance  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  a  depression 
of  the  intellectual  life  due  to  exaltation  of  the 
“  service,”  and  devotion  to  practical  charities. 
“  Men  are  often  attracted  to  our  ministry  be¬ 
cause  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  suc¬ 
cess  may  be  won,  if  so  desired,  upon  a^mini- 
mum  of  brain-waste.”  He  might  have  added 
that  members  are  frequently  won  from  other 
churches,  because  of  the  comparative  ease  of 
maintaining  the  Christian  name  on  a  minimum 
of  Christian  life.  He  confesses  that  Bishops 
have  become  mere  confirming  machines,  and 
that  the  Episcopate  has  been  degraded  by  the 
rivalry  of  schools  of  thought,  and  the  empha¬ 
sis  laid  on  riches.  A  witty  presbyter  suggest¬ 
ed  an  amendment  to  the  Form  of  Ordaining  a 
Bishop,  in  these  words:  “Have  you  satisfied 
yourself  that  you  are  financially  qualified  for 
the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop ?  ”  “I  think 
so,  my  father  in-law  being  my  helper.”  Ano¬ 
ther  presbyter,  referring  to  the  aristocratic 
tendencies  which  affect  the  Episcopate  and  the 
whole  Episcopal  Church,  said :  “If  I  was  ask¬ 
ed  to  name  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
divine  nature  of  the  Episcopate,  I  should  refer 
to  the  effect  of  the  office  upon  the  men  who 
fill  it.”  “  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Episcopate  has  always  been  the 
great  barrier  to  intellectual  progress.”  The 
writer  concludes  that  his  Church  “  has  ample 
vital  force  to  purge  her  system  of  all  impuri¬ 
ties.” 

The  Confessions  of  a  Roman  Catholic  remind 
us  of  recent  manifestoes  of  Dr.  McGlynn,  for 
they  are  outbursts  of  the  American  Catholic 
against  the  tyranny  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth’s 
celebrated  syllabus.  He  declares  that  the  old 
fogies  in  the  priesthood  “  get  little  encourage¬ 
ment  here,  whether  from  their  people  or  their 
clerical  brethren.”  Referring  to  the  immi¬ 
grants  from  some  Catholic  countries,  he  says: 
“  They  are  ignorant,  degraded  morally  and  so¬ 
cially,  brutish,  superstitious,  and  it  were  sure¬ 
ly  a  very  bigoted  Catholic  indeed,  who  should 
lament  if,  while  earning  a  livelihood  here,  and 
coming  to  some  sense  of  the  decencies  of  life 
and  the  requirements  of  civilized  existence, 
they  part  with  a  good  deal  of  what  is  by  cour¬ 
tesy  called  their  religion.”  He  puts  a  large 
share  of  the  blame  for  the  degradation  of 
Catholic  peoples  on  the  Pope,  Bishops,  and 
Priests.  As  for  schools,  he  says  “  The  Church 
promotes  schools  only  as  a  defensive  measure 
against  the  encroachment  of  her  enemies.” 
He  assures  us  that  “  the  Catholics  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  becoming  perhaps  the  least  supersti¬ 
tious  element  of  our  population.  They  are 
rapidly  divesting  themselves  of  the  last  tatters 
of  their  ancestral  superstitions,  and  they  do 
not  take  kindly  to  spiritism,  faith-cures,  and 
the  like  charlatanisms.  The  Protestant  com¬ 
munions,  especially  Methodism,  appear  to  be 
the  great  feeders  of  these  species  of  delusions, 
as  of  Mormonism  also.”  He  recommends  the 
Pope  to  visit  his  people  in  the  country,  but  to 
come  “in  cott  and  tronsens.”  “Were  he  to 
come  arrayed  in  his  official  costume,  our 
Ameri<'an  snob-*— Protestant  and  intldol  snobs 
— woulii  so  encompass  him  round  about  with 
adulation,  that  be  would  have  no  chance  to 
see  the  real  people  an  I  their  lives.”  Certain¬ 
ly  the  Amriican  politic!  in  would  shame  the 
American  name  by  obsequious  fiunkeyism  to 
the  Pope,  if  he  could  catch  the  Catholic  vote 
by  it.  Ib'cent  demonstrations  over  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Glynn  confirm  the  truth  of  some  things  con¬ 
fessed  in  this  strange  paper. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Baptist  specially  touch 
the  narrowness  “of  maintaining  the  necessity 
of  one  particular  form  of  the  baptismal  seal, 
allowing  no  validity  to  any  other  pattern.” 
“  It  may  be  said  that  to  make  such  a  service 
optional,  or  to  permit  the  use  of  any  other 
form,  would  destroy  the  special  significance  of 
the  Baptist  organization  as  a  sect.  All  the 
better.”  Then  follows  an  attack  on  the  Cal- 
vinistic  theology  of  his  people,  which  is  con¬ 
fessed  as  their  fault  and  crime,  leading  to 
“  gloom  and  rigidity  ”  in  practical  life,  and 
opposition  to  the  drama  and  opera.  The  whole 
Confession  is  a  plea  for  abroad  church  theolo¬ 
gy  and  individualism.  Et  tu,  Brute! 

The  Confessions  of  a  Unitarian  are  instruc¬ 
tive.  He  says :  “An  historical  survey  would 
show  that  all  the  early  English  and  American 
Puritanism,  whether  Presbyterian,  Independ¬ 
ent,  Baptist,  or  any  other,  has  either  become, 
or  is  on  the  way  to  become,  Unitarian  in  fact, 
if  not  in  name.”  He  then  states  that  Unitari- 
anism  “  faces  nowhere  in  particular,  and  stands 
for  nothing  definite  and  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete.”  He  thinks  it  not  “  unjust  to  say  that 


the  spread  of  Unitarianlsm  has  been  slight, 
and  that  its  religious  significance  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  surprisingly  small.”  “It  presses 
toward  the  mark  of  a  wholly  new  recovery  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  the  real  mind  of  Christ, 
at  the  cost  of  ceasing  entirely  to  have  a  Bible, 
a  ‘Lord’  Jesus,  a  Church,  or  a  creed,  in  any 
the  least  survival  of  the  orthodox  sense.”  This 
sounds  like  freedom,  but  it  is  still  future,  as 
the  writer  confesses  that  hitherto  “  the  bond¬ 
age  of  tastes  and  customs  has  everywhere  .  .  . 
disguised  and  depressed  the  real  truth  of  Unt- 
tarianism,  making  its  best  words  but  whispers 
in  the  ear  of  close  discipleship,  instead  of  great 
voices  of  gospel  from  the  housetop.”  The 
whole  trend  is  humanistic  and  rationalistic. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Methodist  open  with 
an  accusation  of  ring  rule  among  church  offi¬ 
cials,  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  “  the  Bishops 
have  generally  been  conscientious  men.  and 
have  sought  to  use  their  great  power  for 
good  ” ;  “  but  the  vast  machinery  for  injustice 
and  oppression  exists,  and  more  than  once 
have  good  men  felt  its  crushing  weight.”  He 
deprecates  the  rule  of  itineracy  as  oppressive, 
injuring  the  Church  in  cities,  and  floating 
preachers  who  ought  to  sink  out  of  sight.  He 
confesses  that  the  rules  against  dress,  expen¬ 
sive  churches,  and  worldly  amusements,  are 
not  enforced.  He  alleges  that  the  Church  is 
narrow  and  exacting  in  dogmatic  require¬ 
ments,  and  is  losing  its  early  catholicity,  but 
at  the  same  time  “  has  no  clearly  defined  sys¬ 
tem  of  theology.  ” 

In  the  Confessions  of  a  Congregationalist, 
the  writer  lays  stress  on  the  liberty  enjoyed  in 
his  denomination,  and  then  confesses  that 
“  Congregationalists  by  accident,  but  Presby¬ 
terians  by  temperament,”  are  trying  to  limit 
that  liberty. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Universalist  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  trouble  caused  by  mere  “  hammerers 
of  orthodoxy,”  by  “  easy-going  optimists,” 
and  the  tendency  to  get  away  from  historio 
Christianity  into  the  vagueness  of  the  “essen¬ 
tial  Christ.”  “  We  have  never  sent  a  man  in¬ 
to  heathen  lands  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
converting  lost  souls  to  Christ.”  “  Universal- 
ism  suffers  from  a  certain  kind  of  intolerance 
in  its  own  ranks.”  “  In  the  work  of  Christian 
culture  we  suffer  through  vagueness  of  aim, 
and  incomplete  and  ineffective  method.’’ 
“  Universalism  has  not  yet  shown  as  much 
power  to  effect  radical  conversion  upon  the 
very  sinful  and  abandoned,  as  we  desire.” 

The  Confessions  of  a  Quaker  speak  first  of 
declension  from  the  early  zeal  of  the  Friends, 
which  is  fully  described.  Confession  Is  made 
of  the  sectarian  resistance  to  the  Catholic 
movement  in  our  day,  of  the  present  inability 
of  many  to  do  more  than  “witness  to  the 
usages  and  spirituality  of  their  forefathers,” 
or  to  become  mere  hereditary  members,  who 
give  only  a  doctrinal  and  not  an  experimental 
witness  of  the  Spirit.  The  Bible  has  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  virtual  substitution  of  “  the 
writings  of  early  Friends.”  “Our  bondage  to 
ecclesiasticism  has  been  precisely  similar  to 
that  from  which  our  fathers  claimed  a  com¬ 
mission  from  God  to  deliver  man.”  Rules  of 
discipline  took  the  place  of  spiritual  union  of 
believing  souls.  “  Discipline  has  been  enforc¬ 
ed  against  tens  of  thousands  of  members  who 
had  never  offended  their  own  consciences,  nor 
the  Word  of  God,  nor  apostolic  practice,  sim¬ 
ply  to  vindicate  consistency  with  ‘  our  views.’  ” 
The  Confessions  of  a  Skeptic,  though  sad 
enough,  contain  well  uttered  truth.  “  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  called  infidelity  is 
merely  indifference.”  “The  Skeptic  knows 
that  the  spiritual  element  in  humas  thought 
antedates,  and  must  forever  outlast,  that  which 
is  mainly  material,  for  though  all  the  secrets 
of  the  physical  universe  were  discovered,  men 
would  remain  little,  if  any,  wiser,  regarding 
the  conduct  of  life.”  Professional  teachers  of 
religion  are  taunted  for  taking  pay  for  pro¬ 
claiming  truth,  but  the  confession  is  made  that 
the  true  quarrel  is  with  those  who  employ  them. 
“  The  Skeptic  is  often  sensible  of  the  insufficien¬ 
cy  of  negation.”  “  He  is  conscious  that  some 
of  these  [his  believing  friends]  are  perhaps  un¬ 
happy  on  his  account,  yet,  conversely,  he  is 
unable  to  feel  unhappy  about  them.” 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  give  the  salient 
points  of  these  Confessions  with  slight  com¬ 
ment,  certtiin  that  our  readers’  minds  will  be 
quickened  by  them  into  instructive  and  sug¬ 
gestive  reflection.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
Church  Union  would  be  helped  by  candid  con¬ 
fessions  of  all  that  is  incidental,  imperfect, 
extra-Biblical,  hurtful,  wrong  in  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  evangelical  churches,  but  in  some 
way,  if  made  anonymously,  the  public  should 
have  ample  assurance  that  they  are  made  by 
representative  men. _ 

RKVIBWS,  MAOAZINK8,  &c. 

Littell's  Living  Age  for  July  16th  has  an  arti¬ 
cle  from  the  pen  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe  on 
Faith  Healing  and  Fear  Killing,  marked  by 
her  usual  courage  and  trenchant  spirit.  An 
article  in  the  same  number  from  The  Specta¬ 
tor,  argues  for  diplomatic  relations  between 
England  and  the  Vatican. 

The  Lutheran  Quarterly  for  July  is  unusually 
good.  Dr.  Schaff  gives  in  it  Luther  before  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  a  fascinating  advance  chapter 
from  his  history  of  the  Reformation.  For  lay 
and  clerical  readers  Prof.  George  H.  Schodde 
gives  an  account  of  the  Problems  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Discussion,  showing  to  plain  minds  what 
is  meant  by  the  Lower  and  Higher  Criticism. 
The  third  article  is  on  Prohibition,  showing 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  The 
fourth  is  a  translation  from  Luthardt  on  the 
Universal  Priesthood  of  Believers.  The  fifth 
opposes  Premature  Licensure  of  Candidates 
for  the  Ministry;  the  sixth  is  on  Esoteric 
Buddhism;  the  seventh  on  the  Duty  of  the 
Church  to  Supply  an  Adequate  Ministry;  the 
eighth  is  an  examination  by  Prof.  Richard  of 
an  extract  from  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge’s  Popular 
Lectures  on  Theological  Themes,  relating  to 
the  Person  of  Christ.  In  this  paper  Dr.  Rich 
ard  claims  that  Dr.  Hodge  makes  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  position  of  Zwingli  and  that  of 
Calvin,  towards  the  Lutheran  position  on  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 

The  Quiver  for  August  maintains  its  reputa¬ 
tion  for  short  articles  of  real  excellence. 

The  American  Magazine  for  August  has  an 
article  by  Z.  L.  White  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  its  Justices,  with  portraits. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  August  is  excellent 
in  both  letter-press  and  illustrations.  The 
Monthly  Record  of  American  Art  is  very  full 
and  interesting.  _ 

RBW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Cassell  A  Co.,  New  York  :  The  Republic  of  the  Future. 

By  Anna  B.  Dodd. - The  Three  Tetons.  By  Alice  W.  Bol- 

lins. - Calamity  Jane.  By  Mrs.  Oeorge  E.  Spencer.  Rain¬ 

bow  Series. 

Harper  fc  Brothers,  New  York ;  The  Holy  Bose.  A  norel 
by  Walter  Beeant.  Franklin  Square  Library. 

Periodicals  tor  July :  Boston— The  Musical  Herald.  For 
August:  Boston— The  Atlantic  Monthly;  New  York— Bar- 
peris  Magazine,  Scribner's  Magazine,  St.  Nicholas,  Eclectic. 
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JOTTINOS  BT  THE  WAT.— IT. 


AeroM  the  Continent. 

lIlnneapollB,  July  4, 1887. 

My  dear  Evangelic ;  About  a  fortnight’s  stay  in 
and  about  8t.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  has  given  me 
an  opportunity  to  observe,  and  better  than  before 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  marvellous 
growth  and  progress  of  these  two  great  “  twin 
cities  ”  of  the  Northwest. 

My  first  visit  to  this  region  was  in  1880.  At  that 
time  St.  Paul  had  a  population  of  42,000,  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  about  the  same  number.  Now  Minneapo¬ 
lis  claims  160,000,  and  St.  Paul  between  140,000 
and  150,000. 

But  even  this  marvellous  advance  in  population — 
an  increase  of  more  than  threefold  in  seven  years — 
scarcely  indicates  the  vast  improvement  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  these  two  wonderful  cities  during  this 
period;  for  the  appreciation  and  value  of  real 
estate,  the  eluant  and  costly  buildings  erected, 
the  evidences  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  the 
general  and  improved  condition  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  these  cities  on  every  hand,  seems  more 
than  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
p<^ulation.  And  so  of  the  activity  and  enterprise 
and  business  thrift  of  these  cities.  While  these 
are  not  perhaps  quite  on  the  scale  of  New  York  or 
Chicago,  yet  the  railroad  interests  which  centre 
here,  the  wholesale  business  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
milling  and  manufacturing  enterprises  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  are  such  as  to  indicate  great  energy  and 
prosperity.  Located  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
finest  agricultural  regions  of  the  Continent,  these 
eities  have  naturally  become  the  commercial  centre 
and  distributing  point  for  a  vast  region,  and  in 
the  very  character  and  immense  resources  of  this 
surrounding  district,  find  the  assured  basis  of 
their  continued  prosperity.  The  wholesale  trade 
of  St.  Paul  is  counted  by  the  tens  of  millions,  and 
Minneapolis  has  become  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
indeed  the  very  greatest  milling  city  of  the  world. 
It  probably  turns  more  wheat  into  flour,  and  that 
of  the  very  best  quality,  than  any  other  city  on 
this  or  any  other  continent,  a  single  mill  (Pills- 
bury’s  A)  having  a  capacity  of  more  than  5000 
barrels  per  day,  and  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the 
several  flouring  mills  of  the  city  having  more  than 
25,000  barrels  dally.  This  is  distributed  by  the 
ton,  and  by  scores  of  tons,  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
Europe  some  years  having  taken  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole. 

But  it  is  not  merely  business  interests,  activity 
and  prosperity,  which  renders  these  cities  attract¬ 
ive.  The  people  are  not  only  wide-awake  but  in¬ 
telligent  and  full  of  enterprise,  and  yet  withal  have 
a  sort  of  quiet  and  conservative  air  as  compared 
with  many  other  Western  towns.  Indeed,  facing 
an  audience,  or  mingling  with  the  good  people  of 
these  cities,  one  does  not  feel  that  he  is  at  the 
front,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  best  culture  and  re¬ 
finement  of  the  land.  Not  only  do  the  beautiful 
and  expensive  business  blocks,  and  the  costly  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  and  the  palatial  residences,  of  which 
there  are  not  a  few  in  these  cities,  indicate  a  truly 
refined  taste,  but  what  has  pleased  me  to  observe 
even  more  than  these,  the  great  number  of  neat, 
tasteful,  and  comfortable  homes,  possessed  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  persons  of  small  means.  No  appearance 
of  a  tenement  house  anywhere,  but  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  neat  and  comfortable  houses  even  for  the 
poor,  while  the  beautiful  Washburn  House  and 
others  in  Minneapolis,  are  scarcely  equalled  by 
anything  on  the  Hudson  Biver,  and  as  to  Sum¬ 
mit  avenue  in  St.  Paul,  both  M  to  Its  natural  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  character  of  the  improvements  upon 
It,  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  in 
all  the  country.  Speaking  of  the  airishness  of  the 
people,  however,  I  am  reminded  of  an  Incident 
which  occurred  while  returning  from  a  meeting  of 
the  Congregational  church  to  which  I  was  kindly 
Invited  the  other  evening.  The  gentleman  sitting 
next  to  me  suggested  that  all  the  gentlemen  should 
rise  when  a  lady  left  the  horse  car,  a  touch  of  re¬ 
fined  courtesy  which  I  have  not  met  with  else¬ 
where,  not  even  in  Paris  Itself.  I  gave  my  friend 
an  admonition  against  putting  on  airs,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  friends  out  here  would  soon  leave 
ns  of  the  Ea.st  behind,  that  they  were  outdoing 
even  their  Boston  brethren.  Just  a  word  further 
as  to  this  meeting.  I  found  assembled  in  one  of 
the  churches  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  gentlemen  and  ladies  connected  with  the 
Congregational  churches  of  Minneapolis.  The 
meeting  Is  held  monthly  for  the  purpose  of  discuss¬ 
ing  matters  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
denomination  as  well  as  for  social  purposes,  thus 
furnishing  a  bond  of  union  and  sympathy  between 
the  several  Congregational  churches  of  the  city. 
In  the  absence  of  Chancellor  Northrop,  President 
Strong  of  Carlton  College  presided,  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  spent  pleasantly  and  profitably  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  papers  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  to 
extempore  addresses  from  some  of  the  brethren 
present.  The  brethren  of  our  own  Church  have 
similar  monthly  gatherings,  and  find  them,  I 
learn,  of  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation. 

MaealMter  College. 

But  the  people  of  these  cities  boast  not  only  of 
their  material  prosperity,  but  claim  that  they  have 
given  special  attention  to  their  educational  and 
benevolent  and  religious  institutions.  Their  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  high  schools  are  certainly  well 
directed  and  cared  for. 

The  State  University  is  the  special  pride  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  Macalester  College  of  St.  Paul.  I 
was  privileged  to  be  present  at  the  closing  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  latter.  Since  Its  reconstruction  three 
years  ago,  it  has  prospered  greatly  under  the  able 
administration  of  President  McCurdy  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Facult  y  associated  with  him.  Between  eigh¬ 
ty  and  ninety  students  are  now  in  the  Institution, 
with  a  good  promise  of  future  growth,  as  their  ac¬ 
commodations  will  be  increased  by  the  completion 
of  new  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection.  It  is 
expected  that  the  first  class  will  graduate  next 
year.  In  the  absence  of  addresses  from  a  graduat¬ 
ing  class  this  year,  interesting  and  stirring  speeches 
were  delivered  by  Qov.  Bamsey  and  Thomas  Coch¬ 
ran  Jr.,  of  St.  Paul,  and  Messrs.  Thompson,  Don¬ 
aldson,  and  Capt.  Whitney  of  Minneapolis.  With 
such  able  and  firm  friends  In  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  with  the  great  and  constantly  accumulating 
wealth  of  these  cities,  and  especially  with  the 
large  Presbyterian  constituency  which  the  Collie 
has  in  these  growing  cities,  the  institution  will 
not  lack  for  patronage  or  support. 

CharcliM. 

The  churches  of  our  own  denomination  occupy 
an  influential  position  in  these  cities  of  the  North¬ 
west.  We  have  eleven  of  them  in  Minneapolis 
and  ten  in  St.  Paul.  In  the  latter  city  three  are 
strong,  and  doing  most  effective  work,  while  two 
of  our  six  mission  churches  have  come  to  self- 
support  during  the  last  year.  The  House  of  Hope, 
tmder  the  efficient  leadership  of^Dr.  Christie,  is 
going  from  strength  to  strength. 

Dayton  avenue,  of  which  Bev.  M.  D.  Edwards  is 
pastor,  is  building  a  beautiful  new  stone  edifice, 
which  will  be  ready  for*occupancy  In  the  Fall,  and 
the  Central,  under  the  very  successful  pastorate  of 
Dr.  McLaren,  has  become  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  active  congregations  in  the  city.  Their  col¬ 
lection  for  the  Boards  of  [Foreign  Missions  last 
year  was  nearly  $10, 000,'and  the  whole  amount  of 
their  benevolent  contributions  during  the  year 
over  $20,000.  Think  of  'that  for  a  congregation 
which  a  few  years  ago  was'discouraged  and  al¬ 
most  in  despair!  The  congregation  has  outgrown 
its  accommodations,  and'eon  tern  plate  erecting  im¬ 
mediately  a  large,  new.edifice,  adapted  to  their 
needs.  The  First  Chureb.'after,  passing  through 
many  and  sore  troubles,  [is  again*[at  peace,  and 


hopes  for  prosperity.  Bev.  J.  P.  Dysart’s  congrega-  1 
tion  also  has  a  new  and  larger  building,  more  el¬ 
igibly  located  than  the  present  one,  in  hand.  In 
Minneapolis  our  churches  are  also  prospering; 
three  or  four  of  our  seven  mission  churches  as¬ 
sumed  self-support  during  the  year  past,  and  send 
no  further  applications  to  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  for  help.  In  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  nine 
of  our  mission  churches,  let  it  be  told  to  their 
credit,  came  up  to  self-support.  This  does  not 
mean,  I  am  told  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  the 
ministers  themselves  are  self-supporting,  but  one  of 
these  churches,  that  of  Bloomington  avenue,  un¬ 
der  the  pastoral  care  of  Brother  Patterson,  added 
three  hundred  dollars  to  their  pastor’s  salary  at 
the  same  time  that  they  declared  themselves  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Board.  All  our  mission  churches 
here  are  doing  well.  Dr.  S.  M.  Campbell’s  congre¬ 
gation  is  building  a  beautiful  edifice  at  a  cost  of 
$65,000,  to  be  paid  for  when  completed,  and  the 
congregation  of  the  Andrew  Church,  under  charge 
of  Dr.  Stryker,  has  heard  the  call  to  rise  and 
build,  and  expects  soon  to  have  a  new  and  more 
commodious  building  under  way. 

Westminster  mourns  the  loss  and  misses  the 
ministration  and  oversight  of  Bev.  Dr.  Sample, 
and  is  still  without  a  pastor.  But  the  congrega¬ 
tion  is  large,  strong,  and  united,  and  if  they  can 
succeed  in  securing  either  of  several  brethren  from 
the  East  whom  they  have  in  mind,  they  will,  with 
God’s  blessing,  prosper.  My  two  weeks’  stay  in 
these  cities  have  been  delightful,  and  I  leave  my 
many  friends  here  with  regret,  to  turn  my  face 
Westward,  as  I  do  this  evening. 

WIIjSON  PHK.VNER. 


GRUMBLING. 

What  everybody  says  must  be  true,  and  every¬ 
body,  excejMs  excipiendis,  says  that  the  average 
Englishman  is  a  persistent,  deep-voiced,  hearty 
grumbler.  He  grumbles  when  he  is  born,  and 
ceases  only  when  his  breath  gives  out.  We  cannot 
instance  Carl5’le  as  an  example,  but  what  son  of 
Eve  ever  excelled  the  eloquent,  passionate,  magni¬ 
ficent  Buskin,  in  whom  grumbling  has  reached 
the  dignity  and  splendor  of  a  very  fine  art. 

It  is  an  old,  old  story,  which  we  first  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Dr.  Krebs  in  New  York,  of  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  colored  servant  helping  the  dominie  on  with 
his  overcoat  after  the  hour-and-a-half  sermon,  and 
asking 

“  Well,  Massa,  how  d’ye  feel  by  dls  time  ?” 

“  Better,  Sam,  a  great  deal  better.” 

“Well,  Massa,  tink  you  would  after  ye  git  all 
dat  trash  off  y’r  tummak.” 

And  when  John  Bull  finds  an  object  at  which  he 
can  conscientiously  fulminate  that  super-superla¬ 
tive  “  beastly !  ’  he  feels  more  comfortable  for  a 
full  half  hour.  The  weather  is  very  often  “beastly,” 
either  for  heat,  fog,  or  rain.  Lumbering  along  on  a 
’bus  top,  in  London,  past  the  memorial  of  old  Tem¬ 
ple  Bar,  a  young  man  near  us  called  the  attention 
of  the  young  lady  at  his  side  to  It  (the  memorial) 
with  a  torrent  of  energetic  objurgation  at  the 
beastly  blunder  embodied  in  the  substitute. 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  Jubilee  and  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  it  were  objects  of  fluent  and 
continuous  grumbling.  In  the  cars,  in  the  omni¬ 
bus,  along  the  streets,  you  hear  “Jubilee  I  jubilee ! 
everj'thing  and  everywhere  nothing  but  this  alJ)om- 
inable  jubilee!”  The  weather  on  jubilee-day  was 
exquisite,  and  the  scene  along  the  route  of  the 
procession  and  in  the  Abbey,  of  magical  beauty ; 
yet  some  of  the  newspapers  were  unhappy  for 
days,  if  not  weeks  after,  over  the  diminutive  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  “  the  little,  fat, 
bald  man  in  red,”  in  contrast  with  the  “  magnifi¬ 
cent  figure”  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  in  his  splendid  uniform  of 
glistening  white,  and  sitting  “  so  squarely  on  his 
horse,  and  looking  as  though  a  tournament  and 
knightly  armor  were  fitting  scene  and  surround¬ 
ings.” 

Another  contrast :  “A  fair  haired,  dreamj’-eyed 
woman,  slim  in  shape,  lovely  face,  graceful  dra¬ 
peries,  voice  matching  her  eyes  in  its  low,  soft 
dreaminess.”  And  “what  an  antithesis  she  is  to 
a  red-faced  British  matron,  who  comes  charging 
along  in  the  very  tightest  of  striped  silk  gowns,  so 
tight  that  she  can  be  plainly  heard  to  creak  as  she 
passes,  and  seeming  positively  to  radiate  heat  as 
from  the  centre  of  a  small  solar  system.” 

Then  the  proposed  Children’s  fete  in  Hyde  Park, 
30,000  of  them,  was  hooted  at,  denounced  as  a 
Juggernaut,  protested  against  by  editors,  corre¬ 
spondents,  school-teachers,  and  principals,  as 
fraught  with  peril,  and  impracticable  within  the 
bounds  of  safety;  children  would  be  lost,  would 
be  exhausted  by  the  march,  heat,  and  exposure. 
And  when  the  enterprise  proved  a  beautiful  and 
eminent  success,  the  pages  of  the  same  papers  pro¬ 
tested  against  making  such  a  fuss  over  so  trivial 
an  affair.  Why  “without  any  fuss  Birmingham 
entertained  72,000  children,  and  Leeds  and  Man¬ 
chester  each  80,000.”  And  then  such  an  array  of 
duchesses  and  nobilities  in  the  Hyde  Park  affair ! 
Why  in  all  these  other  child  entertainments  of  far 
greater  magnitude,  they  got  along  without  so 
much  as  a  single  duchess ! 

And  to  the  Gladstonian  papers  the  fact  “was 
nuts  ”  that  Florence  Dunn,  that  paragon  of  punc¬ 
tuality,  who  was  presented  to  the  Queen  as  the 
scholar  who  had  never  missed  a  single  attendance, 
is  an  Irish  girl.  What  a  just  retribution,  to  be 
sore!  The  Dally  Telegraph,  which  vies  with  the 
Times  in  its  Incessant  railing  at  the  Irish  race, 
organizes  a  great  fete,  and  the  central  figure  in 
the  show  turns  out  to  be  a  little  Irish  girl. 

And  neither  loyalty  nor  gallantry,  nor  both  com¬ 
bined,  have  availed  to*  shield  even  the  Queen  from 
the  thick-flying  arrows  of  censure.  Again  and 
again  public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  while  her  majesty  has  been  the  recipient  of 
jubilee  gifts,  without  number  and  of  princely  value, 
from  the  nation,  the  nation  has  had  no  intimation 
of  any  jubilee  gift  from  Her  Majesty.  At  the  feet 
of  the  richest  woman,  if  not  the  richest  person  in 
the  realm,  gifts  have  been  laid  in  the  most  lavish 
profusion,  but  from  the  plethoric  treasure-chest 
of  this  lady  Croesus  not  a  shilling  has  gone  in 
recognition  of  the  affluent  prosperities  of  a  half- 
century  upon  the  throne  of  one  of  the  brightest 
and  grandest  of  the  world’s  monarchies.  Emper¬ 
ors  and  kings  have  brought  gifts  of  Oriental  rich¬ 
ness  ;  queens  and  princesses  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  costliness  of  their  contributions ;  no¬ 
bles  and  merchants,  tradesmen,  women,  children, 
individuals,  and  corporations  have  joined  to  swell 
the  tide  of  congratulatory  offerings,  but  no  tidings 
of  any  offering  from  the  throne !  So  say  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  newspapers,  and  this,  of  course,  with¬ 
out  any  means  of  knowing  what  purposes  of  royal 
liberality  are  treasured  in  the  mind  of  Her  Majesty. 
Even  the  act  of  clemency,  pardoning  certain  trans¬ 
gressors  of  military  law,  comes  in  for  a  well  em¬ 
phasized  growl.  “  While  the  Queen  has  extended 
her  clemency  to  deserters  and  blackguards  in  order 
to  mark  her  jubilee,  the  well-behaved  soldier  will 
only  remember  the  event  by  extra  hard  work, 
poorer  rations,  and  an  enforced  contribution; 
troops  between  four  and  five  hours  in  the  blazing 
sun,  and  on  return  to  barracks  the  mounted  men 
spending  the  afternoon  in  the  stables,  and  instead 
of  special  allowance,  all  the  troops  are  served 
with  ‘  bully  ’  beef,  not  particularly  palatable,  caus¬ 
ing  much  bad  feeling  among  them.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  uncourtly  criticisms  of  all 
were  those  inflicted  upon  the  letter  of  the  Queen, 
thanking  the  people  for  their  kindly  enthusiasm 
and  for  the  good  order  displayed  on  jubilee-day. 
The  letter  was  evidently  the  product  of  a  grateful 
impulse,  and  dashed  off  with  little  special  regard 
to  phraseology.  Yet  It  was  pretty  plainly  intimat¬ 
ed  In  public  print  that  the  royal  prerogative  was 
not  competent  to  override  the  laws  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  that  the  Queen’s  English  ought  to  be 


good  English ;  and  even  Imperial  authority  cannot 
set  aside  the  law  that  requires  a  plural  form  of 
verb  for  a  plural  nominative.  Even  the  Queen  has 
no  right  to  write  “The  wonderful  order  and  the 
good  behavior  of  the  multitudes  wiertfs  my  admira¬ 
tion,”  to  say  nothing  of  the  structure  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  that  speaks  of  the  “unclouded  happiness 
shared  and  cheered  by  my  beloved  husband.” 

The  New  Coin. 

But  the  most  pitiless  peltings  were  reserved  for 
the  Jubilee  Coin,  and  in  some  of  these  anathemas 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  will  heartily  join.  To  issue  such  a  jargon  of 
coins  without  the  slightest  indication  on  the  face 
of  several  of  them  of  their  values,  is  almost  like 
adding  insult  to  injury.  A  month  or  two  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  little  time  enough  to  become  reasonably 
familiar  with  their  pounds,  shillings,  pennies, 
ha’pennies,  guineas,  sovereigns,  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  and  so  on  and  on,  even  when  the  value  of 
each  piece  is  distinctly  indicated  upon  the  coin. 
Indeed  this  chaos  of  currency  sometimes  confuses 
the  brain  of  those  most  familiar  with  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  it.  An  American  gentleman  paid  at  the 
window  of  the  “booking  office”  for  a  half-dozen 
tickets  for  the  members  of  his  company,  took  the 
handful  of  change  returned  to  him  by  the  ticket- 
vender,  who  had  with  pencil  and  paper  spent  some 
time  in  figuring  over  the  pounds  and  half-pounds, 
crowns  and  half-crowns,  pence  and  farthings,  put 
it  in  his  pocket  and  went  his  way,  glad  to  trust  to 
the  official  cyphering.  As  the  train  was  about  to 
move,  he  felt  a  touch  on  his  shouj^er,  and  turning 
found  the  “  booking  ”  man  at  his  side  with  a  lot  of 
gingling  silver  in  his  hand,  saying  “  Big  podden  ” — 
i.  e.,  beg  pardon — “but  I  made  a  mistake  in  the 
change,  and  took  this  amount  too  much.”  This 
incident  indeed  showed  the  honesty  of  the  official, 
but  with  a  simple,  reasonable  currency,  one  would 
be  willing  to  take  the  honesty  for  granted.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  English  are  a  commercial  people,  and 
as  expertness  in  cyphering  is  a  matter  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  their  polyglot  currency  forms  an  excel¬ 
lent  whetstone  with  which  to  keep  the  arithmetic 
genius  on  edge.  And  perplexing  as  it  is,  the  case 
is  not  yet  so  bad  as  that  of  the  little  German 
princedoms,  when  Lamb  said  that  he  paid  his  bill, 
and  then  to  save  the  trouble  of  calculating  the 
change  he  threw  it  away.  But  while  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  is  moving  toward  a  simple 
decimal  currency,  it  is  curious  to  find  his  Taurus- 
ship  engaged  in  more  completely  confounding  the 
currency  confusion. 

From  the  chorus  of  denunciations  and  the  mild¬ 
er  criticisms  the  following  are  specimens : 

Thenewsixpences,  it  is  said,  arealready doomed. 
The  new  dollar  will  probably  soon  follow  suit.  The 
chorus  of  execration  gathers  volume  day  b5’ day. 
The  sooner  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  calls 
in  this  ugly,  awkward,  vulgar,  ridiculous,  and  im¬ 
practicable  mintage,  the  better  it  will  be  for  his 
own  reputation.  If  Mr.  Goschen  will  merely  an¬ 
nounce  that  no  more  of  the  new  coins  will  be  is¬ 
sued,  all  those  now  in  circulation  will  speedily 
disappear.  They  will  be  wrapped  up  as  .Jubilee 
tokens,  and  hoarde<l  in  cabim  ts  by  collectors  of 
coins.  It  is  probably  the  best  use  to  which  they 
can  be  put. 

The  protests  against  the  caricature  of  the 
Queen’s  face,  which  disfigures  the  new  coinage, 
are  universal.  A  less  prepossessing  visage  has 
seldom  glowered  from  metallic  surface  than  that 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  her  Gracious  MSjes- 
ty  in  this  her  year  of  Jubilee.  A  grim  beldame, 
whose  hard  and  forbidding  features  presumably 
belong  to  a  giantess  who  has  learnt  at  a  country 
fair  the  art  of  balancing  a  crown,  stuck  on  the  top 
of  her  head  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  suggest  that 
the  law  of  gravitation  must  inevitably  bring  it  to  the 
ground,  that  is  not  surely  to  be  the  pocket  portrait 
of  Queen  Victoria!  What  Mr.  Goschen  can  have 
been  thinking  of  when  he  allowed  such  a  guy  to  go 
into  circulation,  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine.  He  is 
going  to  take  her  Majesty’s  pleasure  about  chang¬ 
ing  the  Queen’s  head  on  the  new  coins,  and  her 
Majesty  must  bo  one  of  the  humblest,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  best  of  women,  if  with  her  mirror  to 
teach  her,  she  con.sents  to  allow  this  travesty  of 
her  homely,  but  kindly  face  to  continue  in  circu¬ 
lation  among  her  loyal  subjects,  many  of  whom 
will  never  have  any  opportunity  of  seeing  her  por¬ 
trait  save  as  it  appears  fresh  from  the  die  of  her 
Majesty’s  Mint. 

In  Issuing  the  Jubilee  coins  without  having 
their  values  plainly  marked  upon  them,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Mint  authorities  have  run  counter  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  practice  of  all  civilized  nations.  In  a  brief 
conversation  with  Mr.  Hands,  at  the  Foreign  Ex¬ 
change,  16  Strand,  a  representative  was  Informed 
that  all  the  new  foreign  coinage  bears  the  value  on 
the  face.  When  Germany  Issued  her  new  coinage 
in  1871,  after  receiving  the  war  Indemnity,  the  gold 
pieces,  which  are  equivalentin  value  to  the  English 
sovereign,  half-sovereign,  and  crown,  were  all 
marked,  and  also  the  silver  coins  of  the  value  of 
five,  two,  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  The 
French  coins  of  the  Bepubllc  ai  e  also  marked  In 
‘  plain  figures,’  which  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
prevents  cheating.  Even  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  petty  States  such  as  Boumania  and  Servia, 
follow  on  the  same  lines.  Our  Mint  authorities 
may  claim  Turkey,  however,  but  the  Turkish  sov¬ 
ereign  is  a  remarkably  pretty  coin,  both  in  design 
and  execution.  Bussia  has  no  fresh  issue,  but  the 
gold  bears  the  value.  The  American  coins  also 
indicate  the  practical  character  of  the  people. 
Our  representative  was  shown  a  Canadian  note  is- 
8ue<l  in  1886  by  the  Bank  of  British  North  America, 
which  boars  the  portraits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Queen,  the  latter  with  the  crown,  which  in  this 
Instance  sits  firmly,  and  it  certainly  presents  her 
Majesty  in  much  more  attractive  form  than  on  our 
Jubilee  coins.  Nearly  all  the  gold  pieces  that  our 
representative  Inspected  bore  a  much  firmer  and 
more  artistic  impress  of  the  respective  potentates 
than  our  new  coins  do,  and  both  in  point  of  beauty 
and  utility  we  are  far  behind  the  age. 

And  yet,  as  Hawthorne  or  some  one  else  says, 
beneath  and  behind  all  these  objects  of  disgust, 
indignation  and  wrath,  there  dwells  that  some¬ 
thing,  the  ideal  object  of  patriotic  regard,  for 
which  these  growlers  are  ready  to  pour  out  their 
life-blood  on  the  battle-field,  whether  on  their  na¬ 
tive  shores  or  in  India,  China,  at  Inkerman  and 
Balaklava,  in  the  Soudan,  or  at  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope :  ready  to  drop  in  the  march,  freeze  or  roast 
in  the  bivouac,  or  languish  and  die  in  the  hospital. 
In  detail,  everything  is  “beastly,” or  semi-beast- 
ly :  in  the  aggregate  all  is  exceedingly  “  magnif- 
Ical  of  fame  and  of  glory  throughout  all  coun¬ 
tries,” — externally  a  porcupine,  within  a  majestic 
lion  with  big  head,  heavy  mane,  iron  sinews,  and 
formidable  claw.  The  world  could  poorly  afford 
to  part  with  its  Johns,  John  Calvin,  John  Knox, 
John  Bunj'an,  John  Milton,  John  Wesley,  and  it 
will  be  a  good  while  before  the  world  of  sturdy 
character,  of  unsurpassed  valor  of  intellect,  civili¬ 
zation  and  Christianity,  can  afford  to  part  with 
John  Bull.  W.  P.  Breed. 


INDUCTIVE  BIBLE  STUDY  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  July  18,  1887. 
To  The  New  York  Evangelist : 

There  has  long  been  a  demand  for  some  syste¬ 
matic  way  by  which  to  study  the  English  Bible. 
We  have  been  asked  many  times  in  our  Normal 
Classes  at  Chautauqua,  at  Ottowa,  Kan.,  at  Crete, 
Neb.,  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  elsewhere,  what 
book  there  was  which  would  serve  for  a  guide  in 
study  along  similar  lines,  and  by  similar  methods 
to  those  pursued  and  used  in  the  Normal  Class, 
and  have  always  been  compelled  to  answer  “  there 
Is  none.”  A  similar  request  has  at  last  come  up 
from  the  colleges,  and  in  response  Dr.  W.  B.  Harper, 
now  of  New  Haven,  prepared  and  delivered  during 
the  past  year  an  adress  upon  this  subject  embody¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  such  a  course  of  study  as  would 
enable  the  individual  alone,  or  associated  with 
others,  to  acquire  a  thoroughly  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  not  only  as  a  code  of 
morals,  or  as  a  divinely  given  system  of  religion, 
but  as  a  book  of  history,  literature,  manners  and 
customs  having  direct  relation  totheUr.es  in  which 
it  was  produced  and  intimate  connection  with  the 
history  and  political  movements  of  the  nations  that 
surrounded  Israel.  So  practical  were  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  this  paper,  that  an  adde<l  demand  came  up 
from  the  Christian  young  men  in  Yale,  Amherst, 
Brown,  Oberlln,  and  other  colleges,  that  a  series 
of  lessons  along  the  indicated  lines,  for  use  In  the 
colleges  and  by  college  Young  Men’s  Christian 


Associations,  should  be  prepared  by  Dr.  Harper,  j 
Busy  as  is  the  life  he  leads,  he  has  acceded  to  the  ■ 
demand,  and  having  associated  with  himself  three 
scholars  of  equal  reputation  with  his  own.  Dr. 
Beecher  of  Auburn  Seminary,  Prof.  Ballantine  of 
Oberlln  Seminary,  and  Prof.  Burroughs  of  Amherst 
College,  he  is  now  preparing  a  series  of  forty 
studies  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  will  begin 
with  Samuel,  and  will  Include  all  the  history  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
These  lessons  will  be  published  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Student,  beginning  with  September  next, 
each  number  of  which  will  contain  four.  The  plan 
of  these  lessons  is  most  admirably  set  forth  In  the 
following  comprehensive  statement  of  their  leading 
features : 

1.  The  Inductive  Bible  Studies  will  be  In  the 
form  of  “  Outlines,”  with  careful  directions  for 
work,  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  work,  and 
references  to  the  best  authorities. 

2.  Each  of  the  forty  “Studies”  will  occupy  two 
pages  of  the  Student,  and  each  number  of  the 
Student  will  contain  four  “  Studies. 

3.  By  use  of  different  sizes  of  type  there  will  be 
provided  for  each  “Study”  two  outlines,  a  shorter 
and  a  longer — the  longer  including  the  shorter,  the 
shorter  being,  nevertheless.  In  itself  complete. 

4.  The  course  proposed  will  Include : 

(1)  The  history  of  the  period  (1171  B.  C.-586  B.  C. 
by  the  chronology  of  our  marginal  Bibles)  under 
consideration. 

(2)  The  literature  of  the  period  in  its  connection 
with  the  history. 

(3)  The  history  and  literature  of  other  nations, 
so  far  as  they  shed  light  upon  Biblical  History  and 
Literature. 

(4)  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  times. 

(5)  The  more  important  principles  of  textual  and 
literary  criticism,  and  of  interpretation  which  may 
be  suggested  by  the  material  considered. 

The  fact  is  appreciated  that  with  so  much  ground 
to  cover,  a  large  amount  of  detail  must  necessarily 
be  omitted.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  upon 
the  whole,  this  plan  Is  the  preferable  one.  The 
treatment  throughout  will  be  strictly  conservative ; 
the  positive  element,  not  the  negative,  will  be 
presented.  There  is  enough  that  is  certain  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  lime  of  those  undertaking  this  course; 
there  will  be  neither  time  nor  space  for  dealing 
with  the  various  critical  hypotheses  now  current, 
except  as  actual  matters  of  fact  are  affected  bj’ 
these. 

We  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  call  attention  to 
such  a  course  of  study  as  is  here  indicated,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  our  pastors  will  seize  upon 
this  means  of  building  up  in  the  churches  such  a 
knowledge  of  our  holy  Bible  as  can  by  this  means 
be  surely  secured. 

We  write  from  Chautauqua,  the  seat  of  the  best 
Summer  school  on  this  continent,  or  any  other. 
Here  are  gathered  daily  in  the  new  college  build¬ 
ing,  overlooking  the  beautiful  lake,  three  hundred 
earnest  students,  representing  every  class  of  our 
American  society.  English,  French,  German,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Chinese,  and  American,  are  here.  Men  of  great 
eminence  occupy  the  class-rooms  as  instructors. 
Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon  of  Harvard  unlocks  the  mysteries 
of  the  wedged  shaped  syllabary  of  the  Assyrians; 
Dr.  Bichard  T.  Ely  discourses  daily  on  social  sci¬ 
ence;  Dr.  Noah  K.  Davis  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  instructs  a  delightful  class  in  the  subject  of 
psychology ;  Prof.  W’.  I.  Knapp  of  Yale,  the  most 
Illustrious  teacher  of  the  Spanish  language  living, 
gives  daily  lessons  in  the  language;  while  thirty 
other  instructors  of  national  reputation  contribute 
their  power  to  make  this,  as  we  have  said,  the 
most  notable  school  of  the  kind  which  has  ever 
been  convened.  Every  subject  taught  in  onr  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  is  being  taught  hero  during  those  six 
weeks  of  J uly  and  August. 

This  school  is  under  the  general  charge  of  Dr. 
W.  R.  Harper,  with  the  writer  for  his  associate. 
One  w’eek  has  already  passed ;  classes  have  been 
organized  in  every  department  advertised,  and  the 
work  moves  on  as  methodically  and  regularly  as 
if  there  had  been  dally  sessions  since  September 
last.  To  crown  all,  the  inspiring  presence  and 
wholesome  words  of  the  chancellor.  Dr.  Vincent, 
at  onr  early  chapel  exercise,  gives  tone  and  strength 
and  direction  to  all  the  thought  of  the  day  that 
follows.  If  one  who  visited  this  forest  assembly 
in  1877,  as  wo  did  then  for  the  first  time,  could 
have  been  kept  In  Ignorance  of  all  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  through  the  intervening 
years,  and  now  could  come  once  more  into  this 
Summer  city  whose  cornerstone  is  culture  and  up¬ 
lift  for  the  masses,  he  would  think  he  was  living 
one  of  the  dreams  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  But  it 
is  no  dream.  It  is  a  wonderful  reality.  And 
where  will  it  end  V  Who  shall  say  ? 

R.  S.  Holmes. 


THE  LATE  REV.  J.  W.  DULLES,  D.D. 

A  CONSKCRATBO  L.IPB. 

By  George  W.  Hears. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Publication,  at  which  Dr.  Dulles  presided,  the 
name  of  Rev.  William  Alkman  of  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  was  mentioned.  “Ah,”  said  Dr.  Dulles,  “the 
mention  of  the  name  calls  up  very  tender  memo¬ 
ries  of  long  ago.”  It  was  his  brother  Robert  who 
was  a  fellow-student  with  me  at  Yale  way  back  in 
the  forties.  He  had  a  remarkable  gift  of  inter¬ 
esting  young  men  in  the  subject  of  personal  relig¬ 
ion,  and  of  bringing  them  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  Lord.  He  came  Into  my  room  one  day 
when  I  was  very  busy  in  my  studies.  “Ah,  Alk¬ 
man,”  said  I,  “  I  know  what  you  have  come  for. 
It  is  to  talk  to  me  about  my  soul.”  “  That’s  a 
fact,”  said  Alkman,  “  that’s  just  what  I  came  for, 
to  have  another  little  talk  with  you.”  I  had  been 
thinking  very  seriously  about  my  eternal  Interests, 
and  at  once  I  said  “  If  you  will  draw  up  a  paper  I 
will  sign  it,  and  close  the  matter  up  here  and  now.” 
Alkman  penned  the  paper,  embodying  a  consecra¬ 
tion  of  myself  to  Christ,  and  I  signed  it.  That 
was  the  beginning  “of  my  life  as  an  avowed 
Christian  young  man.” 

After  graduating  from  college,  he  studied  medi¬ 
cine,  and  had  already  commenced  practice  in  one 
of  the  city  hospitals  of  Philadelphia  when  he  de¬ 
termined  to  enter  theChrlstlan  ministry,  and  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  His  preceptor,  the  em¬ 
inent  Dr.  Horner,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  mak¬ 
ing  the  change,  tolling  him  “  You  will  surely  make 
a  very  good  doctor,  but,  I  fear,  a  very  poor  preach¬ 
er.”  “  Well,”  said  the  young  student,  “  I  had 
rather  be  a  poor  preacher  than  a  good  doctor.” 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Myron  Winslow, 
the  renowned  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
in  Southern  India.  His  bride  was  as  enthusiastic 
for  missions  as  he,  and  they  went  out  on  their 
wedding  tour,  a  long  four  months’  voyage  from 
Boston  to  Madras.  High  consecration,  to  turn 
his  back  upon  an  eminent  position  surely  awaiting 
him  among  men  of  science,  and  bury  his  life  among 
darkened  heathen  minds  in  far  off  India. 

In  conversation  about  the  colportage  work  of  the 
Board  of  Publication,  he  remarked  only  a  few 
months  ago,  “  I  know  all  about  that  work.  I 
used  to  go  when  I  was  a  student  of  divinity  during 
my  vacation  times,  and  with  my  pack  of  books 
upon  my  back  carry  tracts  and  Bibles  and  good 
books  from  house  to  house  among  the  country 
people  in  the  mountains  and  destitute  regions  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  New 
Jersey,  and  I  enjoyed  the  work  as  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  good.”  We  have  heard  of  students 
using  vacation  times  to  earn  a  little  money  as 
colporteurs,  or  in  some  such  capacity;  but  to 
think  of  one  who  had  no  need  to  earn  money, 
whose  expenses  were  amply  provided  for  from 
home,  to  go  out  and  work  in  fields  so  hard  and  in 
ways  so  destitute  of  personal  comforts,  shows  the 
thorough  consecration  of  heart  and  life  to  tlie 
Master’s  work. 

Some  years  ago  he  became  impressed  with  the 


idea  that  the  infant  school  children  in  our  Sab¬ 
bath-schools  ought  to  have  a  little  paper  specially 
adapted  to  their  own  childish  needs,  one  with 
pretty  pictures  and  large  type,  and  bright,  enter¬ 
taining  teachings.  The  Sunbeam  was  the  result, 
and  rapidly  it  grew  to  become  very  popular.  He 
kept  the  make-up  of  the  matter  largely  in  his  own 
hands  for  a  long  time,  watching  its  growth  with 
great  Interest.  When  the  circulation  grew  to  be 
beyond  1(K),000  copies  weekly,  he  was  greatly 
pleased.  In  the  same  way  he  started  the  Forward, 
designed  for  the  older  scholars,  and  with  equal 
interest  he  has  been  watching  it  increase  in  circu¬ 
lation  steadily.  The  Morning  Star  is  another  peri¬ 
odical  specially  of  his  planning.  How  grandly 
has  his  pen  taken  the  place  of  his  falling  voice, 
when  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  three 
periodicals  go  out  amongst  our  Sabbath- school 
scholars  every  month,  beside  a  larger  number 
still  of  the  other  Sunday-school  papers  of  the 
Board,  which  were  also  under  his  supervision. 
Seventeen  and  a  half  millions  of  Sabbath-school 
periodicals  were  issued  by  the  Boar^  during  the 
past  year.  Considering  the  homes  into  which 
these  papers  penetrate,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
by  his  pen  he  was  speaking  constantly  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  several  million  souls  ? 

Of  rare  consecration  was  that  life  which  amid 
the  pressing  cares  of  a  largo  family  and  the  heavy 
duties  in  the  Board  of  Publication,  could  find  time 
to  superintend  a  Sabbath-school  through  twenty- 
five  long  years,  steadily,  quietly,  uncomplainingly, 
and  without  boasting  bring  it  np  to  a  membership 
of  a  thousand  scholars. 

Dr.  Dulles  was  a  lineal  descendont  of  Old  John 
Knox,  the  Scottish  Reformer.  We  never  heard 
him  allude  to  it,  during  an  Intimate  acquaintance 
of  thirty  years.  He  was  too  modest  for  that. 
But  we  feel  sure  that  no  more  worthy  descendent 
has  entered  the  heavenly  portal  since  Old  John 
himself  ascended  thither. 

A  happy,  busy,  usefnl,  consecrated  life  thou 
ledst,  dear  brother;  a  peaceful  death,  a  glorious 
translation  to  grander  work  in  thy  Father’s  house 
on  high. 


FAITH,  HOPB,  CHARITY. 

Faith  lifts  her  telescope  on  high. 

And  brings  the  heavenly  glories  nigh. 

Hope  trims  her  taper  with  a  prayer. 

That  she  may  find  an  entrance  there. 

Love  stoops  to  earth  in  service  sweet. 

And  foremost  treads  the  golden  street. 

H.  M.  G. 


Brl(0(om8 

The  Independent  has  this  appropriate  re¬ 
ference  to  that  well  managed  affair  the  Clinton 
Centennial : 

The  Centennial  celebration  at  Clinton  during 
the  past  week  was  as  successful  and  happily 
managed  in  all  respects  as  its  public  spirited 
citizens  could  desire.  The  presence  of  the 
President  and  the  President’s  wife,  numerous 
distinguished  guests,  graduates  and  officers  of 
Hamilton  College,  and  some  ten  thousand  visi¬ 
tors  in  all,  tried  the  capacity  of  the  little  town 
of  sixteen  hundred  inhabitants  to  the  utmost. 
But  the  generosity  of  the  people  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  arrangements  proved  equal  to 
the  demand.  Clinton  has  a  history  which  is 
worth  commemoration.  It  was  settled  by  an 
emigration  largely  from  Litchfield  County, 
Conn.,  by  a  race  which  brought  with  them  and 
have  perpetuated  in  their  descendants  many 
of  the  best  qualities  of  their  Puritan  stock. 
They  are  seen  in  the  taste  and  public  spirit 
which  have  made  the  town  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  smaller  American  towns,  in  the 
schools,  and  in  the  establishment  of  Hamilton 
College.  The  celebration  was  a  noble  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  town’s  history,  wliich  drew 
out  speakers  who  had  special  aciiuaintanco 
with  the  topics  assigned,  and  whose  remarks 
were  as  full  of  pith  and  point  as  they  were  of 
wit  and  enthusiasm.  Nothing  of  its  kind  could 
be  better  than  the  President’s  speeches  ;  sim¬ 
ple,  hearty,  dignified  and  manly,  they  were 
worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  high  office 
he  holds.  We  may  be  permitted  to  express  the 
thought  that  lingers  with  us  on  reviewing  the 
proceedings,  in  the  form  of  a  hope  that  the 
occasion  will  put  new  life  into  the  Hamilton 
alumni  and  lead  them  to  vitalize  and  endow  an 
institution  which  has  done  a  noble  work  in  the 
past,  is  supported  now  by  as  able  and  devoted 
a  faculty  as  ever  had  in  their  hands  a  largo 
work  with  little  means,  and  which  was  never 
more  needed  than  at  this  moment  in  the  sister¬ 
hood  of  American  colleges. 

The  Christian  Union  thus  comments  on  the 
educational  complications  that  are  arising  in 
some  portions  of  the  South  ; 

Atlanta  University  is  a  collegiate  institution 
founded  and  largely  supported  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  primarily  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  colored  people.  The  money  given  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  various 
States  for  educational  purposes,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  divided,  and  a  part  of  it — an  income  of 
S8,000  a  year — was  given  to  Atlanta  for  the 
education  of  negroes,  the  rest  being  appropri¬ 
ated  to  an  institution  devoted  to  the  education 
of  the  whites.  The  professors  at  Atlanta,  and 
the  pastor  of  the  church  connected  with  the 
College,  are,  we  believe,  all  whites.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  there  are  as  yet  any  colored  men 
sufficiently  equipped  who  could  be  obtained  to 
fill  any  of  its  chairs  ;  certainly  there  are  not 
enough  to  fill  all  the  chairs.  The  children  of 
these  professors  and  the  pastor  attend  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  There  are  no  other  white  children  at¬ 
tending  it.  Upon  this  state  of  facts  the  Board 
of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  Legislature  have 
reported  to  the  Legislature  that  white  children 
are  In  attendance  upon  the  University;  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has,  in  his  Message,  called  attention  to 
this  awful  fact ;  a  bill  has  been  introduced  with¬ 
drawing  the  appropriation,  on  the  ground  that 
the  ^88,000 — which  only  pays  a  small  proportion 
of  the  University  expenses— was  appropriated 
to  negro  education,  and  it  is  a  misappropriation 
to  allow  its  expenditure  in  a  school  which  white 
children  attend ;  a  second  bill  is  proposed, 
whether  absolutely  introduced  or  not  we  are 
not  sure,  prohibiting,  under  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment,  the  co-education  of  the  two  races 
in  any  school ;  and  a  third  bill  is  threatened 
requiring  all  teachers  in  colored  schools  to  be 
colored. 

We  are,  as  our  readers  know,  rather  luke¬ 
warm  in  the  cause  of  mixed  schools  and  mixed 
churches.  If  we  lived  in  the  South  we  should 
go  to  a  white  church,  and  send  our  children  to 
a  white  school  or  educate  them  at  home,  if  we 
could.  We  do  not  believe  in  attempting  to 
force  co-education  or  co-worship  of  the  races. 
But  to  forbid  the  professors  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  Atlanta  University,  founded  and  mdn- 
tained  by  benevolence^  and  at  a  self-sacrifice,  to 
teach  their  own  children  in  the  University, would 
be  a  scandalous  outrage  ;  it  is  rendered  consid¬ 
erably  worse  by  the  false  pretence  that  the 
88,000,  which  pays  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  colored  pupils,  is  being  misap¬ 
propriated  to  the  education  of  the  whites,  and 
still  more  by  the  absolute  falsehood  that  the 
Faculty  of  Atlanta  University  are  gathering 
white  recruits  for  the  University  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forcing  an  issue  on  the  people  of  Georgia. 
As  to  the  proposed  law  requiring  the  teachers 
of  all  colored  schools  to  be  themselves  colored, 
it  is  a  very  thinly- veiled  attempt  to  prevent  atw 
thorough  education  of  the  colored  people.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  hold  the  people  of  Georgia, 
or  even  the  Legislature,  responsible  for  this 
piece  of  demagogism,  for  it  is  not  yet  accom¬ 
plished  ;  but  it  is  this  sort  of  thing,  occurring 
in  the  very  city  in  which  Mr.  Grady  lives,  and 
which  he  is  educating  by  his  journal,  which 
makes  a  great  many  Northern  people  less  hope¬ 
ful  as  to  the  progress  of  the  “  New  South  ”  than 
is  The  Christian  Union.  If  the  scheme  should 
be  carried  through  by  the  Legislature  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  we  hope  the  American  Mfesionary  Associa¬ 
tion  will  let  the  Legislature  withdraw  its  appro¬ 
priation,  and  will  ask  the  North  for  the  money 
to  continue  the  work.  If  it  is  made  a  penal  of¬ 


fence  for  the  professors  to  teach  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  school  because  they  are  white,  we 
suspect  that  Georgia  will  find  that  they  are  men 
who  will  go  to  prison,  if  need  be,  for  a  jprinciple. 


The  Examiner  is  always  at  pains  to  set  ques¬ 
tioners  light  as  to  all  matters  deemed  funda¬ 
mental  by  strict  Baptists.  Prof.  Briggs  hav¬ 
ing  suggested — in  the  interest  of  Christian  un¬ 
ion — that  if  the  Baptists  “  could  affirm  from 
their  point  of  view  that  the  baptism  celebrated 
in  other  Christian  charches  is  valid  as  to  its 
essence,  owing  to  the  application  of  water  in 
the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  though  irregu¬ 
lar  in  form,  the  barrier  would  be  removed, 
our  contemporary  replies  with  great  positive- 
ness : 

Such  a  compromise  as  this  is  simply  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  entertained  by  anybody  who  is  a 
Baptist  from  conviction.  But  the  curious 
thing  about  the  suggestion  is,  that  Dr.  Briggs 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  when  this  had 
been  accomplished  the  larger  part  of  the  work 
would  remain.  The  act  of  baptism  is  not  the 
great  barrier  between  Baptists  and  Pedobap- 
tists,  but  the  subjects  of  baptism.  So  long  as 
other  Christian  bodies  baptize  infants,  union  is 
impossible.  If  the  whole  Baptist  contention 
about  the  act  of  baptism  were  admitted,  and  all 
churches  hereafter  practised  immersion  only. 
Baptists  must  still  remain  a  separate  body. 
The  chief  thing  for  which  they  contend  is, 
not  an  ordinance,  but  the  Church — a  Church 
composed  of  the  regenerate  only,  and  hence  ad¬ 
mitting  to  its  membership  only  those  who  have 
been  baptized  on  a  personal  profession  of 
faith.  The  real  barrier  to  union,  is  that  Pedo- 
baptists  believe  in  a  Church  composed  of  “  be¬ 
lievers  and  their  children,”  that  is,  a  Church 
some  of  whose  members  are  unregenerate. 
That  such  churches  correspond  with  the  New 
Testament  ideal.  Baptists  can  never  admit.  Our 
fathers  braved  persecution  to  found  churches 
of  baptized  believers,  and  we  should  be  degen¬ 
erate  children  if  we  were  moved  from  loyalty 
to  the  truth,  us  we  understand  it,  by  epithets. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  rejects  the  doctrine 
that  nations  are  requited  for  their  national 
sins,  as  the  Scriptures  and  history  show ;  but 
nevertheless  proceeds  to  give  a  correct  illus¬ 
tration  or  two  under  the  proper  caption  “  Retri¬ 
bution  ” : 

Russia  and  Germany  have  been  conspicuous 
of  late  years  in  their  treatment  of  the  Jewish 
question.  It  is  true,  in  the  land  of  the  Kaiser, 
the  Government  and  people  have  been  ener¬ 
getic  in  their  disapproval  of  anti-Semitism.  But 
the  Jew-baiter  has  thriven  there  none  the  less, 
and  to  the  ineffaceable  shame  of  Germany,  with 
its  science,  its  philosophy,  its  idealism,  and  its 
learning. 

In  Russia,  Jew-baiting  has  risen  to  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  a  profession,  and  the  story  of  successive 
exactions  and  outbreaks  rivals  the  record  of 
centuries  ago. 

We  modern  Jews  do  not  believe  in  a  revenge¬ 
ful  Providence  ;  we  do  not  share  in  the  impre¬ 
catory  sentiment  of  David,  the  warrior  of  old — 
God  is  a  God  of  vengeance.  We  are  inclined  to 
the  gentler  view  of  David  the  man — even  as  a  • 
father  pitieth  his  children,  the  Lord  hath  com¬ 
passion  on  those  who  fear  Him.  Yet  there  are 
acts  in  the  living  drama  of  to-day  which  would 
almost  confirm  the  belief  in  a  Nemesis,  and  give 
color  to  the  view  held  by  some  of  us — that  God 
exacts  a  terrible  retribution  on  those  who  injure 
His  people. 

The  German  made  Jew-baiting  popular.  To¬ 
day  its  Government  is  alarmed  at  the  spectacle 
presented  in  France,  where  thousands  of  skilled 
German  workmen  are  “  baited  ”  and  unable  to 
find  employment  because  they  are  Oerman. 
The  social  prejudice  against  Germans  is  rapidly 
on  the  increase — German-baiting  is  popular. 
There  is  a  widespread  boycott  against  German 
employes. 

Russia  is  experiencing  just  as  suggestive  a 
spectacle.  Rothschild,  Bleichroeder,  and  the 
leading  financiers  of  the  European  capitais,  re¬ 
fuse  to  negotiate  the  Russian  loan,  and  Russian 
securities  are  depreciating  to  as  low  a  point  as 
the  Russian  conscience. 

No  nation  can  violate  with  impunity  God’s 
laws  of  righteousness.  It  matters  not  who  are 
subjected  to  political  and  social  ostracism,  Jew 
or  Gentile,  bond  or  free,  the  day  of  retribution 
arrives,  however  long  delayed.  May  America 
be  spared  from  that  racial  animosity  which  has 
scorched  and  degraded  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  and  wreathed  their  history  in  funeral 
crape ! 

The  Baptist  Weekly  thus  concludes  under 
the  caption  “Are  they  Christianizing  ”  : 

This  question  in  relation  to  all  our  colleges 
and  seminaries  is  the  one  we  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  ;  it  is  one  which  has  been  asked  by  many 
an  anxious  parent  when  sending  a  son  from  the 
influences  of  home,  and  church  relationship  and 
culture,  and  not  always  answered  satisfactorily 
on  his  return.  Something  seems  lacking  of 
Christian  fervor  and  aggressiveness,  the  theo¬ 
logy  of  the  intellect  has  unsurped  the  place  of 
simplicity  of  faith,  and  the  result  seems  a  back¬ 
ward  movement.  But  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
in  many  of  our  colleges  as  well  as  theological 
seminaries  there  is  now  a  forward  move  to¬ 
wards  the  Christianizing  of  the  students  by  the 
earnest  efforts  of  professors  and  teachers  to  set 
before  those  committed  to  their  charge,  high 
aims  in  Christian  living,  and  to  impress  them 
with  the  responsibility  to  which  their  culture 
as  well  as  their  vows  hold  them,  there  Is  a  cor¬ 
responding  development  of  earnest  piety,  Chris¬ 
tian  effort,  and  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which 
shows  itself  in  the  unprecedented  number  in 
these  Institutions  who  are  offering  themselves 
for  foreign  mission  service.  In  this  way  the 
question  “Are  they  Christianizing  ”  m  ust  be 
solved  if  solved  at  all,  and  Christians  of  all 
creeds  should  not  only  pray  that  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  may  not  be  weakened 
or  subverted  by  speculation,  but  that  a  spirit 
of  consecration  may  be  fostered  in  all  our 
schools  of  learning. 


All  are  welcomed  (to  our  country) ;  all  are 
admitted  to  equal  rights  and  privileges.  All 
are  allowed  to  acquire  property,  and  to  vote  in 
every  election — made  eligible  to  all  offices,  and 
invested  with  equal  Influence  in  all  public  af¬ 
fairs.  All  are  allowed  to  worship  as  they 
please,  or  not  to  worship  at  all,  if  they  see  fit. 
No  man  Is  molested  for  his  religion  or  for  his 
want  of  religion.  No  man  is  required  to  pro¬ 
fess  any  form  of  faith,  or  to  join  any  religious 
association.  More  than  this  cannot  reasona¬ 
bly  be  demanded.  More,  however,  is  demand¬ 
ed.  The  infidel  demands  that  the  Government 
should  be  conducted  on  the  principle  that 
Christianity  Is  false.  The  atheist  demands 
that  it  should  be  conducted  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  no  God,  and  the  positivist  on  the 
principle  that  men  are  not  free  agents.  The 
sufficient  answer  to  all  this  is  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  done. — Charles  Hodge,  D.D. 


WHiSE  WE  FOUND  GOD. 

The  spot  is  hallowed  in  memory  where  the 
heart  was  first  poured  out  in  real  prayer,  the 
closet  or  the  congregation  ;  the  shadow  beneath 
the  fig-tree  or  the  solitary  Bethel-stone  where 
quickening  came ;  the  Bible,  through  the  trans¬ 
figured  lines  of  which  the  soul  first  saw  the 
opening  arms  of  a  heavenly  Father,  and  the 
unfolded  gate  of  the  city  of  the  skies.  And  if 
these  views  of  God  have  come  through  living 
men,  the  tie  of  friendship  begins  which  makes 
men  friends  for  evermore.  It  surely  had  Its 
part  in  that  appeal  of  Ruth  to  Naomi :  “  En¬ 
treat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from 
following  after  thee  :  for  whither  thou  goest  I 
will  go  ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge : 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  fiw 
God  ”  ;  in  that  parting  cry  of  Elisha  after  th\ 
great  prophet  when  he  went  up  in  a  whirlwind 
to  heaven,  and  he  saw  him  no  more :  “  My 
father,  my  father  !  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof  ”  ;  and  certainly  in  that 
strong  affection  of  the  Galatian  Christians,  when 
the  apostle  bears  them  record  that  “if  it  had 
been  p^jssible,  they  could  have  plucked  out 
their  own  eyes  and  given  them  to  him.” — Dr. 
John  Ker. 
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REV.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M.,  President. 


The  I^esson :  Matthew  ii\  17-25. 

17.  From  tbst  time  Jesus  beKsn  to  preach,  and  to  say. 
Repent:  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

18.  And  Jeeus,  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two 
brethren,  Simon  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother, 
casting  a  net  Into  the  sea :  for  they  were  fishers. 

19.  And  he  sa  th  unto  them,  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make 
you  Ushers  of  men. 

90.  And  they  straightway  loft  their  nets,  and  followed 
him. 

91.  And  going  on  from  thence,  ho  saw  other  two  brethren, 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  in  a  ship 
with  Zebedee  their  father,  mending  their  nets;  and  he 
called  them. 

92.  And  they  immediately  loft  the  ship  and  their  father, 
and  followed  him 

93.  nd  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  In  their 
synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom, and 
healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease 
among  the  people. 

91.  And  his  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria ;  and  they 
brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with 
■divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were  pos¬ 
sessed  with  devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and 
those  that  had  the  palsy;  and  he  healed  them. 

9.5.  And  there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people 
from  Galilee,  and  from  Deeapolls,  and  from  Jerusalem, 
and  from  Judaea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text.— “The people  which  sat  in  dark¬ 
ness  saw  great  fight.” — Matt.  iv.  16. 

From  the  preceding  verses  we  leara  that  af¬ 
ter  John  the  Baptist  was  cast  into  prison  , 
(Luke  iii.  19,20),  Jesus  “departed  into  Gali¬ 
lee,”  for  the  work  of  His  forerunner  having 
thus  been  suddenly  ended,  the  time  had  come 
for  Him  to  begin  His  mission  among  publicans 
and  sinners,  and  He  chooses  for  its  inaugura¬ 
tion  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  having  His  home 
in  Capernaum,  then  a  thriving  commercial 
city.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  also  called  in  the 
€k)spels  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (John  xxi.  1),  and 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  (Luke  v.  1).  It  is 
about  twelve  miles  long,  six  or  seven  miles 
wide,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  about  165  feet. 
The  water  is  fresh  and  clear,  and  is  filled  with 
a  great  variety  of  fish.  The  form  of  the  sea  is 
oval,  and  its  level  is  535  feet  below  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  its 
shores  were  lined  with  fiourishing  cities  and 
viliages,  but  now  only  desolation  reigns,  and 
every  trace  of  Capernaum  has  disappeared,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any 
certainty  its  locality. 

Verse  17.  “From  that  time  Jesus  began  to 
preach  and  to  say,  Refient ;  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  He  was  not  yet  reveal¬ 
ed  to  the  people  as  the  Messiah,  but  the  time 
was  close  at  hand,  and  as  the  Messiah,  He 
brought  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  human 
hearts.  The  peculiarity  of  His  preaching  was 
that  He  took  up  the  thread  of  John’s  preach¬ 
ing,  that  is.  His  theme  was  repentance,  only 
He  used  it  in  a  higher  significance.  When  we 
read  His  words,  spoken  later  in  His  life,  we 
find  faith  emphasized  as  the  one  great  work  of 
the  penitent  sinner;  but  repentance  must  pre¬ 
cede  faith,  as  Paul  testified  to  the  elders  of  the 
Church  in  Ephesus,  “repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ”  (Acts 
XX.  21). 

A  good  deal  of  the  preaching  of  to-day  leaves 
out  this  doctrine  of  repentance,  and  some  seem 
to  think  that  for  persons  of  culture  and  wealth 
there  is  a  quicker  and  pleasanter  path  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  this  is  a  fatal  mistake. 
Sorrow  for  sin  is  a  necessary  condition  of  sav¬ 
ing  faith;  we  must  rejwnt  and  be  converted, 
faith  looking  to  that  precious  blood,  which  is 
able  to  cleanse  from  all  sin. 

Verses  18-20.  “And  Jesus,  walking  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren,  Simon  called 
Peter”  (called  Peter  by  way  of  historical  an¬ 
ticipation,  Matt.  xvi.  18),  “and  Andrew  his 
brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea:  for  they 
were  fishers.”  Simon  is  a  contraction  for 
Simeon.  Andrew  signifies  manly,  and  it  is 
the  view  of  some  writers  that  he  had  a  He¬ 
brew  name  also,  but  that  this  Greek  name  was 
<?iven  to  him  because  of  the  marked  manliness 
of  his  character.  We  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  connection  between  the  fact  of  An¬ 
drew’s  name  and  the  visit  of  the  inquiring 
Greeks,  recorded  in  John  xii.  20-22.  The  home 
of  these  brothers  was  Bethsaida  (John  i.  44), 
and  they  made  their  living  by  fishing  on  the 
lake,  not  only  Bethsaida,  but  Capernaum  prob¬ 
ably,  being  the  market  for  the  fish  they  caught 
daily.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  bro¬ 
thers,  and  also  James  and  John,  were  unedu¬ 
cated  men,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  learning  of 
the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  that  they  were 
men  without  culture,  for  they  had  followed 
from  early  childhood  the  rough  life  of  fishing. 
Luther  says  “If  the  Gospel  required  the  po¬ 
tentates  of  this  world  for  its  planting  and  pres¬ 
ervation,  God  would  not  have  committed  it  to 
fishermen.”  And  yet  they  had  fewer  preju¬ 
dices  to  overcome  than  would  have  been  true 
of  the  educated  Pharisee  or  Sadducee,  and  we 
know  from  what  they  accomplished  for  the 
truth  that  they  were  men  of  natural  gifts  and 
of  a  deep  piety. 

“And  He  saith  unto  them.  Follow  me,  and 
I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.”  Turning  now 
to  John  i.  35-37,  we  learn  that  there  had  been 
a  call  before  this,  Andrew  and  John  being  the 
first  to  follow  Jesus  as  their  Master;  but  this 
first  call  was  not  to  permanent  service,  it  car¬ 
ried  with  it  no  special  obligation,  and  after  a 
brief  interview  with  Jesus,  they  evidently  re¬ 
turned  to  their  occupation  as  fishermen.  But 
this  call  was  for  continued  service,  and  so  it 
involved  as  a  necessity  the  abandonment  of 
their  former  business,  and  leaving  all  to  follow 
Jesus. 
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people  of  His  Messianic  character.  These  mir¬ 
acles  were  His  divine  credentials,  and  by  them 
He  “  revealed  Himself  in  His  glory  as  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  But  Heyvaa 
the  greatest  of  all  miracles,  the  “  wonderful,” 
the  God-man. 

Verse  24.  “And  His  fame  went  throughout 
all  Syria ;  and  they  brought  unto  Him  all  sick  ' 
people,  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  | 
and  torments,  and  those  which  were  possessed  | 
with  devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and 
those  that  had  the  palsy,  and  He  healed  them.” 

Not  only  in  Palestine  did  the  fame  of  this 
great  miracle -worker  extend,  but  even  to  Phoe¬ 
nicia  and  Syria  proper. 

“  They  brought  unto  Him  all  sick  people.” 
What  led  them  to  bring  their  sick  and  dying 
to  this  Son  of  a  carpenter,  this  Nazarene  ?  It 
was  faith  in  His  power  to  heal,  and  without 
this  faith  there  would  not  have  been  one  dis¬ 
eased  person  brought  to  Him.  We  do  not  read 
that  the  sick  ones  had  any  faith,  but  their 
friends  believed  that  this  wonderful  Man  could 
heal  and  save  life.  Those  who  were  thus 
brought  to  him,  belonged  to  three  distinct 
classes : 

1.  Demoniacs.  The  New  Testament  distinct¬ 
ly  teaches  that  there  were  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  demoniac  influences,  and  in  some  in 
stances  He  addressed  the  evil  spirit  instead  of 
the  person  possessed. 

2.  Lunatics  or  Epileptics.  . 

3.  Those  who  had  the  palsy— nervous  disor¬ 
ders. 

There  are  those  who  to-day  claim  that  they 
can  heal  diseases,  as  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
healed,  and  they  call  themselves  “Christian 
scientists  ” ;  but  they  are  imposters,  except  so 
far  as  they  benefit  those  whose  troubles  are 
merely  nervous,  and  who  find  relief  when  their 
thoughts  are  turned  away  from  themselves. 
The  claim  of  these  modern  imposters  that 
their  healing  is  similar  to  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour,  is  blasphemous,  and  this  should  be 
sufficient  to  cause  all  Christian  people  to  shun 
them. 

“And  He  healed  them.”  It  mattered  not 
what  the  mal  ady  was ;  instant  cure  followed 
His  word  or  touch,  for  He  is  omniiiotent,  and 
“aff  power  is  given  unto  Him,”  He  did  not 
turn  any  away,  for  He  is  infinite  compassion 
and  love,  and  no  one  ever  looked  to  Him,  cry¬ 
ing  “Lord,  save  me,”  that  He  did  not  put 
forth  His  h  elping  hand.  This  is  our  Jesus  to¬ 
day.  He  is  the  great  Physician,  able  to  save 
to  the  uttermost,  able  to  heal  the  vilest  sin¬ 
ner,  there  is  no  case  too  extreme  for  His  power. 
And  He  never  turns  away  any  one,  however 
vile  and  fast  bound  in  chains  of  evil  passions. 
What  a  blessed  truth  this  is,  and  what  an  en¬ 
couragement  it  should  be  to  parents  whose 
children  are  wayward,  to  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers  whose  scholars  seem  far  from  Christ! 
What  we  need  is  a  stronger  faith  in  our  lov¬ 
ing,  omnipotent  jTesus,  a  faith  which  will  lay 
hold  of  His  promises,  and  will  bring  our  sick 
and  dying  ones  to  Him,  without  a  doubt  that 
He  will  save  them,  and  save  them  now. 

Verse  25.  “And  there  followed  Him  great 
multitudes  of  people  from  Galilee,  and  from 
Decapolis,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Ju¬ 
dea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan.”  The  name 
Deoapolis  means  ten  cities.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  cities  were  mostly  Gentiles.  The  re¬ 
gion  beyond  Jordan  was  known  as  Perea.  It 
is  probable  that  the  larger  number  of  this 
great  multitude  followed  Him  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  but  among  them  were  many  weary 
hearts  longing  for  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  to 
such  His  words  were  a  precious  comfort  and 
strength. 

Ryle  says 
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service  for  Him,  “  of  whom  Moses  and  the 
prophets  spake.” 

One  of  the  richest  passages  in  this  lesson  the 
teacher  will  find  in  the  w'ords  “  I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men.”  Jesus  thus  employed  the 
secular  business  of  these  four  men  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  their  new  spiritual  calling.  They  knew 
perfectly  how  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  Galilee, 
and  as  followers  of  the  divine  Master  they  were 
to  keep  on  fishing,  but  in  a  work  infinitely 
superior  to  that  which  they  had  ever  known. 
Now  call  the  attention  of  the  scholars  to  the 
peculiar  features  of  this  fishing  for  men : 

1.  The  sea  is  the  world. 

2.  The  fish  are  immortal  souls. 

3.  The  net  is  the  Gospel  story. 

4.  The  essentials  for  successful  fishing  are 
these : 

(1)  We  must  love  those  who  are  perishing. 

(2)  We  must  cast  the  net  in  confidence,  for 
God  has  commanded  us  to  do  this,  and  so  our 
work  is  in  accordance  with  His  will, 

(3)  We  must  cast  the  net  in  faith,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  that  we  shall  be  successful,  because  we 
have  the  promise  of  God  that  the  net  shall 
come  up  full  of  fishes. 

(4)  We  must  be  able  to  wait  patiently.  A 
good  fisherman  is  never  impatient,  but  keeps 
on  working  until  success  is  gained. 

(.5)  We  must  use  skill  in  spiritual  fishing,  and 
know  how  to  allure  the  fish.  The  chief  essen¬ 
tial  of  this  skilfulne.ss  is  a  sanctified  common- 
sense. 

(6)  We  must  cast  the  net  in  prayer:  for  ex¬ 
cept  God  guides  our  words  and  every  effort* 
and  controls  by  His  Spirit  those  whom  we  wish 
to  save,  all  our  work  will  be  in  vain.  Devo¬ 
tion,  perseverance,  prudence,  and  prayerful¬ 
ness,  will  always  characterize  the  successful 
laborer  in  the  service  for  Christ.  Is  it  not 
true  of  many  Sunday  school  teachers,  as  of 
many  preachers,  that  they  are  contented  to 
fish  without  catching  anything  ?  But  God 
has  not  called  us  to  any  such  fruitless  em¬ 
ployment.  The  promise  is  “Ye  shall  reap  if 
ye  faint  not.” 

Before  parsing  to  the  concluding  verses  in 
our  lesson,  notice  these  practical  thoughts  on 
the  calling  of  the  disciples : 

1.  This  call  “  Follow  Me  ”  was  the  first  step 
of  the  Messiah  in  His  conquest  of  the  world. 
He  conquered  four  hearts,  and  to-day  there 
are  millions  in  the  world  who  acknowledge 
Him  as  their  Master  and  Lord. 

2.  The  only  successful  workman  must  him¬ 
self  be  first  called  by  Christ,  or  to  put  it  in 
other  words,  in  order  to  bring  others  to  Jesus, 
we  must  first  follow  Him  ourselves. 

3.  What  is  this  call  of  the  Master?  It  is  a 
call  to  faith,  to  sacrifice,  to  suffering,  to  ser 
vice,  to  peace,  to  the  deepest  joy,  and  it  is  a 
call  to  eternal  glory. 

4.  The  highest  and  sweetest  brotherhood  is 
found  in  companionship  with  Jesus.  Andrew 
and  Simon,  James  and  John,  never  loved  each 
other  as  warmly  as  after  they  obeyed  the  call 
of  the  Messiah. 

“  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 

Our  hearts  in  Christian  love — 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above." 

Verse  23.  “And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee 
teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all 
manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease 
among  the  people.” 

“All  Galilee”  here  refers  to  Upper  Galilee, 
a  fertile  country,  and  rich  for  agriculture  and 
for  pasturage.  This  verse  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  great  activity  of  Christ  in  His  love  for 
men.  John  the  Baptist  remained  in  one  locali¬ 
ty,  but  the  Master,  of  whom  he  prophesied, 
went  from  place  to  place,  seeking  those  who 
were  weary  and  heavy  laden. 

“  Teaching  in  their  synagogues.”  He  was  a 
travelling  Rabbi,  this  name  being  given  to 
those  who  were  teachers  of  the  Law.  For  in¬ 
stances  where  Jesus  was  addressed  as  Rabbi, 
both  by  His  disciples  and  others,  see  Mark  ix. 
5,  X.  51 ;  John  i.  38,  xx.  16.  The  synagogue  was 
the  place  consecrated  to  the  reading  of  the  Law 
and  the  prophets,  and  to  prayer.  “At  the  time 
of  Jesus  there  was  at  least  one  synagogue  in 
every  moderately  sized  town  of  Palestine  (such 
as  Nazareth,  Capernaum,  etc.),  and  in  the  cities 
of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  in  which  the 
Jews  resided.  Larger  towns  possessed  sever¬ 
al  synagogues,  and  it  is  said  that  there  were 
no  fewer  than  460  or  even  480  of  them  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  itself.”  The  principal  officers  of  the 
synagogue  were  a  president  and  a  board  of 
elders,  who  had  the  control  of  the  affairs  of 
the  congregation. 

“And  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,” 
that  is,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  word 
“  Gospel  ”  means  glad  tidings,  and  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Christ  was  glad  tidings,  because  it  was 
the  message  of  salvation  for  guilty  sinners,  and 
this  salvation  was  the  purchase  of  the  blood  to 
be  shed  on  Calvary,  “  God  was  in  Christ  recon¬ 
ciling  the  world  unto  Himself.”  We  do  not 


MEADOW  BROOK  HOUSE. 

A.  STIMFSON  HAYNES,  Tannenville,  N.  T. 

“Meadow  Brook”  Is  situated  directly  at  the  foot  ot 
Round  Top  and  Clum  Hill,  within  three  minutes  walk 
ot  the  Tannersvllle  depot  ot  the  KaatersklU  Railroad. 
Every  point  ot  Interett  in  the  Catskills  Is  easily  reached. 
Good  table,  splendid  teams,  and  large  grounds.  In  addl- 
Uon  to  first  rate  accommodation  In  the  house,  mak* 
“  Meadow  Brook  ”  a  most  desirable  place  to  stay.  Term* 
very  moderate.  Address  as  above. 


BLOODGOOD  HOUSE. 

A  pleasant  and  healthtul  resort,  situated  on  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  and  surrounded  by  magnificent  mountain 
scenery,  1700  feet  above  tide  water.  Dry,  cool  atmosphere. 
No  malaria.  For  Information  address 

L.  W.  BLOODGOOD,  Henaonvllle,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MOUNTAIN  SUMMIT  HOUSE, 

Tannersvllle,  N.  V. 

Elevation  9000  feet.  On  direct  road  through  Kaatersk 
Clove  to  Summer  resorts  on  the  Mountains.  Central  to 
(tolnts  ot  Interest.  Telegraph  and  postotfice  near.  T 
minutes  from  depot.  Address 

S.  8.  MULFORD,  Tannersvllle,  N.  Y. 


CATSKILL.  MOUNTAINS. 


WINDHAM  HOUSE,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD  AMONG  THE  CATSKILLS.  Good  board, 
good  rooms,  fine  drives,  and  plenty  ot  shade  can  be  had  at 
the  WINDHAM  HOUSE,  Windham,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 
For  further  particulars  address  proprietors, 

MUNGER  BROS. 


Phcenlcla,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

Location  one  of  the  most  healthful  In  the  Catskills,  at  an 
elevation  ot  1300  teot.  One  mile  and  a  halt  from  Phoenicia 
at  the  base  ot  Mount  Sheridan.  Trout  fishing,  bathing, 
rowing,  croquet,  music  and  dancing.  Large  grounds  and 
a  farm  in  connection  with  the  House,  from  which  will  be 
drawn  supplies  of  fresh  milk,  cream,  eggs,  butter,  and 
vegetables.  Pure  spring  water.  Guests  will  be  met  at 
Phoenicia.  Ulster  and  Delaware  early  morning  train  stops 
at  the  House  on  Mondays,  giving  opportunity  tor  breakfast, 
and  reaching  New  York  at  10.30  A.  M.  Routes;  all  rail  by 
West  Shore  via  Kingston ;  Albany  Day  Line  via  Rblnebeck 
and  Roudout;  Rondout  line  of  steamers  via  Readout  and 
Kingston;  Ne.v  York  Central  road  via  Rblnebeck. 

Refers  to  J.  A.  Offord,  office  of  “  New  York  Evangelist." 

TKK7IN  HK.4NONABLK. 

Address  H.  D.  LA  ROE,  Proprietor,  Phosnlcla,  N.  Y. 


TOWER  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

Jewett  Heights,  N.  V. 

Beautifully  located  in  the  midst  of  the  Catskills.  Eleva¬ 
tion  2200  feet.  Farm  supplies  table  with  fresh  vegetables 
and  milk.  Accommodates  100.  Splendid  wide  piazza. 
Lovely  views.  Double  parlors.  Large  grounds.  Good 
place  for  children  Terms  reasonable.  References — B.  T. 
Albertson,  309  Broadway,  F.  M.  Jaffray,  407  Broadway, 
“  New  York  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  Address 

EMMONS  FOND,  as  above. 


THE  WILBEH 

IN  THR  CATNKIM.N.  Blevntlon  1800  feet. 

R.  R.  WILBER  takes  forty  guests.  S.  G.  WILBER,  one  mile 
distant,  takes  thirty.  First  class  table.  Cool  nights.  680 
square  feet  of  piazza.  Beautiful  views  and  walks.  Three 
miles  best  fishing  in  the  mountains  exclusively  owned. 
Lake  for  boating  two  miles  distant.  Hunting,  croquet, 
music  and  dancing.  Carriages  for  hire.  Guests  fetched 
from  Mt.  Pleasa.-.t  depot  on  Ulster  and  Del,  R.  R.  tree  of 
charge  if  they  remain  four  weeks;  moderate  charge  for 
shorter  stay.  References :  Jos.  W.  Swane,  Eleventh  Ward 
Bank,  and  J.  A.  Offord,  159  Potter  Building,  Now  York  city. 
Terms,  86  to  $8  a  week.  Address 

R.  R.  WILBER,  Lake  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Located  In  Hunter,  In  the  h'^art  of  the  Catskills.  Near 
Hunter  Mountain,  Colonel’s  Chair,  and  Stony  Clove,  and 
accommodates  2iK)  guests.  House  contains  every  modern 
Improvement.  Gas,  electric  bells,  steam  heat,  baths,  en¬ 
closed  spring  beds  and  pure  hair  mattresses;  Bi>aciou8 
halls  and  large  rooms;  pure  mountain  spring  water. 
Over  2,000  square  feet  of  piazza.  Neither  fogs,  malaria, 
nor  mosquitoes.  For  clrculani  and  terms,  address 

S.  P.  VAN  LOAN,  Hunter,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 


SUMMIT  HOUSE,  East  niudlmm,  N.  Y. 

Commands  one  of  the  grandest  views  In  the  Catskills, 
Including  Greene  Mountains,  Vt.,  White  Mountains,  N.  H., 
Berkshire  Hills,  Moss.  The  paradise  of  the  tourist.  House 
enlarged  and  newly  furnished.  Grand  new  dancing  hall 
next  door.  Billiard  parlor  and  croquet  ground.  Delightful 
drives.  Horses  and  carriages  always  ready.  First  class 
table.  Carriage  meets  train  at  Cairo  and  at  Hunter. 

Address  A.  LYMOUEAU,  as  above. 


GLEN  WOOD  HOTEL, 

IN  THKCATSKIL.1.  MOUNTAINH, 

Five  miles  west  of  Catskill  Village,  on  the  main  turnpike 
to  Palonvllle,  Tannersvllle,  and  Hunter.  New  building. 
Fine  springs.  Five  hundred  square  feet  of  piazza.  Bowl¬ 
ing,  Billiards,  Boating,  Fishing,  and  Bathing.  Board,  89 
a  week.  There  Is  no  place  In  the  Catskills  of  like  attrac¬ 
tions  tor  the  same  money.  Good  stable  room.  Parties  are 
met  at  Catskill.  Address 

_ V.  BRAM30N,  Box  74,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


The  religion  of  Christ  must 
have  been  from  heaven,  or  it  never  could  have 
prospered  and  overspread  the  earth  as  it  has 
done.  It  is  vain  for  infidels  to  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer  this  argument.  It  cannot  be  answered,  i 
A  religion  which  did  not  flatter  the  rich,  the 
great,  and  the  learned ;  a  religion  which  offer-  j 
ed  no  license  to  the  carnal  inclinations  of 
man’s  heart;  a  religion  whose  first  teachers 
were  poor  fishermen,  without  wealth,  rank,  or 
power;  such  a  religion  could  never  have  turn¬ 
ed  the  world  upside  down,  if  it  had  not  been 
of  God.  Look  at  the  Roman  Emperors  and 
the  heathen  priests  with  their  splendid  tem¬ 
ples  on  the  one  side!  Look  at  a  few  unlearn¬ 
ed  workingmen  with  the  Gospel  on  the  other! 
Were  there  ever  two  parties  so  unequally 
matched?  Yet  the  weak  proved  strong,  and 
the  strong  proved  weak.  Heathenism  fell  and 
Christianity  took  its  place.  Christianity  must 
be  of  God.”  _ 

Piso’B  Betneily  (or  Catarrh  l9  agreeable  to  use.  It  Is 
not  a  liquid  or  a  snuff.  50u. 


ALPINE  HALL,  Catsklil  MonntainN, 

Now  open.  Postoffice,  Bowling,  and  Billiards  on  prem¬ 
ises.  R.  R.  station  and  Telegraph  two  minutes  from  house. 
Address  ISAAC  HALLENBECK.  Proprietor, 


Haines  Falls,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  CATSKILLS. 

PRIVATE  BOARDING  HOUSE. 

Grounds  well  shaded,  and  rooms  all  large  and  airy. 
House  well  furulsbed,  and  good  table.  Church,  postolfice, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  near  by  house.  Accommodation 
for  30.  Reference — John  P.  Wessels,  81  Broad  street.  New 
York  city.  Address 

_ JACOB  BlEHLER,  Griffins  Corners.  N.  Y. 


MT.  PLEASANT,  N.  Y.  Longyear  Postoffice. 

IN  THR  CATNKILL.  MUI  NTAINN. 

Modern  built  bouse;  enlarged  and  newly  furnished  since 
last  season.  Now  accommodates  125  guests  Within  easy 
distance  of  Overlook  Mountain  House,  Grand  Hotel,  Hotel 
KaatersklU,  and  all  points  of  Interest.  Boating,  Bathing, 
Fishing,  Hunting,  Croquet.  Horses  and  carriages.  Table 
first-class.  “Splendid  Piazza  accommodation."  House 
l<  ss  than  one-elghtb  of  a  mile  from  the  depot,  where  Tele¬ 
graph,  Post,  anil  Express  are  situated.  Terms  moderate. 

Routes— all  rail  to  Mt.  Pleasant  via.  West  Shore  and 
Ulster  and  Delaware  railroads,  also  New  York  Central 
railroad  and  Hudson  River  boais  Address 

VAN  COCKBURN,  Longyear  Postofflcc,  N.  Y. 

References:  Dr  M.  W.  Noxon,  28  West  6th  street.  New 
York  city:  J.  A.  Velser,  133  South  Oxford  street,  Brooklyn; 
Robert  A  Depew,  103  and  105  Murray  street.  New  York  city; 
and  THE  NEW  York  Evanoedist. 


There  was  another  call  (Matt,  x,  2-4) 
which  was  a  call  to  be  Apostles,  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Christ  to  the  world.  In  the  case  of 
Andrew  and  Simon,  as  of  James  and  John,  this 
call  of  the  Master  came  in  the  early  morning, 
just  as  they  were  “casting  a  net  into  the  sea,” 
as  they  were  beginning  the  day’s  work,  and 
James  and  John  were  “  mending  their  nets,” 
which  had  been  torn  in  the  fishing  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is  that 
instead  of  the  call  coming  when  they  had  fin¬ 
ished  their  work,  or  when  they  were  weary 
and  disappointed  from  fruitless  toil,  it  came 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  fresh  and 
eager  for  fishing,  their  minds  full  of  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  yet  Jesus  said  “  Follow  me,”  before 
they  had  caught  a  fish,  “And  they  straight¬ 
way  left  their  nets  and  followed  Him.”  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  hesitation,  no  waiting 
to  discuss  the  cost  of  the  service  to  which  they 
were  summoned,  but  at  once  they  left  their 
nets,  turned  their  backs  upon  the  occupation 
they  loved,  and  followed  Him,  who  was  un¬ 
known  and  poor,  and  whose  life  was  to  be 
crowded  with  sorrow.  But  they  had  before 
this  seen  Him  and  conversed  with  Him,  they 
believed  in  Him  as  the  long-expected  Messi¬ 
ah,  as  we  know  from  Andrew’s  words  to  his 
brother:  “We  have  found  the  Messias,  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ  ”  (John  1,  41), 
and  there  was  no  attraction  to  them  in  their 
old  business  compared  with  the  joy  and  honor 
of  companionship  with  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

Verses  21,  22.  “And  going  on  from  thence. 
He  saw  other  two  brethren,  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  in  a  ship  with 
Zebedee  their  father,  mending  their  nets ;  and 
Me  called  them.  And  they  immediately  left 
^e  ship  and  their  father,  and  followed  Him.” 

These  two  brothers  were  called  “  the  sons  of 
thunder  ”  (Mark  lii.  17),  characteristic  proba- 


Octan  end  of  North  Carolina  Avenne, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Unobstructed  ocean  view.  Passenger  elevator.  Steam 
heat  (or  cool  weather.  A  first  class  house. 

F.  ROBERTS  A  SONS,  Proprietors. 


SOPER  PLACE,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

One  mile  east  o(  the  village.  Each  room  has  fine  view  o( 
mountain  scenery.  Plenty  ot  large  trees,  giving  beautiful 
shade.  Drives  and  walks  can  be  enjoyed  In  great  variety. 
Mall  every  day.  All  (acilltles  (or  sanitary  and  social  needs. 
Route— West  Shore.  Stage  from  Hunter  or  Catsklil.  Private 
conveyance  to  meet  train  it  desired. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  HOUSE, 


At  the  vary  entrance  to  the  mountains  at  Palenvllle,  N.  T. 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  o(  all  the  main  attractions  of  the 
Catsklil  Mountains.  Close  to  KaatersklU  Creek,  Fawn's 
Leap,  and  Profile  Rock.  Grounds  well  shaded.  Superior 
drainage.  No  malaria.  Highest  elevation  of  any  Summer 
resort  In  Palenvllle.  Good  table  and  conveniences.  Guests 
met  at  Palenvllle  station  on  Catskill  railroad  If  desired. 
Terms  on  basis  of  910  a  week.  Apply  to 

P.  H.  SCRIBNER.  Palenvllle,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  SOPER,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Catskills. 

ROGSEN’S  MOUNTAIN  HOTEL 


CATSKILL  MOUIVTAIIVS. 


LAKE  UILL  VALLEY  H0U8E. 

LAKE  HILI.,  N.  Y. 

8.  A.  MOSHER,  Proprietor. 

Situated  at  the  base  of  the  Oldeberg— longest  mountain 
In  the  Catsklil  Mountain  range.  Trout  fishing.  A  lake  (or 
boating,  one  and  a  half  miles  distant.  Host  beautiful  and 
romantic  walks  aud  drives.  Guests  fetched  from  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  depot  on  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  road,  6  miles  distant. 
Croquet,  hammocks,  swings,  own  coDveyasces.  Splendid 
spring  water.  No  mosquitoes,  and  no  malaria.  Terms 
very  moderate.  Apply  as  above. 


RfrOlLET 

^SOAP 

ISITELY  PERFUMED.- PURE 


•Urs.  A.AROV  RiXiGEL  Propriftor,  Tannemillr,  L  Y. 

Roggen’s  Mountain  (Home)  Hotel  Is  one  of  the  most  com 
fortable  places  to  spend  the  Summer  that  can  bo  found  It 
the  Catskills.  It  Is  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  Within  easj 
distance  of  the  highest  mountains,  the  Hotel  KaatersklU, 
Laurel  House,  and  KaatersklU  Falls,  Haines’  Falls,  Houn 
tain  House,  Overlook,  Huuter,  Ac.  Telegraph,  telephone, 
livery,  billiards,  bowling  alley, tennis,  croquet,  and  barber 
shop.  NO  II 4 R. 

Terms— 810  to  8IS  a  week.  Special  rates  to  families 
Routes ;  West  Shore  via  Kingston,  all  rail  to  Tannersvllle. 
Hudson  River  boats,  night  or  day,  via  Rondout  or  Catskill. 


MAPLE  GROVE  HOUSE. 

THE  FORCE. 

J.  H.  STODDARD,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

The  vicinity  of  Cairo  Is  one  of  the  best  places  In  which  t 
spend  the  Summer  months.  Maple  Grove  House  Is  beau¬ 
tifully  located  In  Cairo  Forge,  within  about  1}  miles  of 
Cairo.  Good  accommodation.  Terms  very  moderate.  Good 
table.  Milk  and  cream  from  our  own  cows.  Freeh  eggs 
butter,  and  vegetables.  Lovely  walks  and  drives.  Good 
roa<t8.  Within  easy  distance  of  places  of  Interest.  Close  to 
gwhlte  sulphur  spring.  Applt  as  above. 


HUNTER  HOUSE,  Greene  Conntyr,  N.  Y. 

Now  open.  Accommodates  250.  Bowling,  billiards,  cro¬ 
quet,  tennis.  Barber  shop.  Plenty  of  shade.  Delightful 
walks  and  drives.  Five  minutes  from  depot.  Telegraph, 
express,  and  postoffice  close.  Three  churcbes.  Address 
M.  C.  VAN  PELT.  Hunter,  N.  Y. 


'WHITE 

COLGATE  &  GO’S  TOILET  SOAPS, 
including  103  varieties  both  scented 
and  unscented,  are  made  from  only  the 
sweetest  and  purest  materials,  and  are 
adapted  to  every  taste  and  use. 


0RCH.4RD  (IROVE  BOISE,  Hensonville,  firffne  f«.,  S.  Y. 

DAVI8  &  MAKTINDAL.R,  Proprietors. 

Elevation,  1700  feet.  House  newly  furnished  and  un  ler 
new  management.  Fine  shade.  Mall,  Telegraph,  Church, 
and  Stores  close  at  hand.  Few  miles  from  Round  Top, 
Black  IKiine,  Black  Hoad,  Plsgab,  tc.  Terms  moierate. 


Pine  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  GEM  OF  THE  CATSKILIii. 

Elevation,  1780  feet. 

New  house,  three  stories  in  height.  Booms  large  and 
airy,  and  newly  furnished.  Beautiful  views  from  win¬ 
dows  and  verandas,  embracing  hill,  mountain,  valley, 
forest,  and  stream.  House  accommodates  60  guests. 

Pine  Hill  Is  “  The  Saratoga  of  the  Catskills." 

Address  WILSON  BERTB4ND, 

Pine  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


GLEN  COTTAGE. 

In  tbs  CatsblUs. 

This  Summer  resort  accommodates  100  guests,  and  Is 
centrally  located  in  a  r' -mantle  neighborhood,  amidst 
beauUful  scenery  on  TH*  Summit  or  th*  Catskills 
Elevation  2600  feet.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hotel  KaatersklU, 
Mountain  House,  Laurel  House,  KaatersklU  Falls,  Haines' 
Falls,  and  Tannersvllle.  Address 
_ gwfn  glen  non.  Haines  Falls,  Greene  1.,  N.  Y, 


.7IOI  NTAIN  VIEW  COTTAGE. 

Very  pleasantly  located  In  the  heart  of  the  Catskills. 
Elevation  2700  feet.  Two  miles  from  Railroad  Station. 
BeauUful  walk.-*  and  drives.  All  principal  places  <-aslly 
reached.  House  recently  enlarged.  Terms  mod  -rate. 
Address  JOHN  J.  HAYNES,  Tannersvllle,  N.  Y. 


In  Great  Variety, 

MANUPACTUBED  BY 

T.  G.  SELLEW, 

111  Fnlton  Street,  N.  Y. 


VAN  LOAN’S  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  GUIDE. 

Haps,  Illustrations,  and  descriptions  ot  B8  of  tbs  best 
Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses;  terms,  methods  of  scosss,  be. 
Price,  40  cents.  "Birds- Eye  Map  from  New  York  to  Mon¬ 
treal,”  linen  back  with  or  without  rollers,  60  osnts;  the 
same  In  sheet,  25  cents  "  Distance  Msp  among  the  Cats¬ 
kills,"  10  cents.  Prices  laclude  postage. 

WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  DStSklU,  N.  T. 


BrOOKDALE  cottage,  Windham,  N.  Y.  In 

the  heart  of  the  Catskills,  eight  miles  from  Hunter. 
Bor>m8  large,  well  ventilated  and  turnlshed.  Pleasant 
piazza.  Large  yard.  Room  for  tennis  aud  croquet.  Fresh 
milk  and  eggs.  Conveyanc-s.  Accommodate  30.  Refer- 
nce — Rev.  O.  S.  Williams,  980  Second  street.  New  York  city, 
eddress  L.  M.  SMITH  k  SONS,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


CAT8KILL.  MOUNTAIN  COTTAGE,  Tanasrs- 
▼  llle,  Greene  Co  .  N  Y.  Now  open  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  gueets ;  centrally  located  to  all  points  of  Interest; 
first  class  tables ;  plenty  fresh  milk  and  cream ;  pure  (ydd 
spring  water;  sanitary  arrangemenu  In  perfect  order.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  MORRIS  LESTER,  Tannersvllle,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MEXICAN  WAR  PENSIONS  Sailors,  and  Officers  of 

said  War,  and  Widows,  should  apply  at  ouce  to  F.  REGIS¬ 
TER,  Attorney,  394  SOUTH  FIFTH  street,  Fhlladelphla,  Pa. 
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The  official  statistics  of  immigration  for  the 
year  ending  with  June  30th,  are  now  at  hand, 
and  present  an  interesting  study.  It  appears 
that  the  total  immigration  during  the  past 
twelve  months  has  been  483,116,  against  3*28,895 
during  1885-6,  or  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
about  fifty  per  cent.  This  is  a  much  greater 
increase  even  than  was  anticipated  earlier  in 
the  season.  The  increase  is  most  noticeable 
in  the  case,  of  Italians,  the  emigrants  from 
Italy  having  been  21,503  in  1886,  and  47,524  in 
1887,  a  larger  increase  relatively  than  is  credit¬ 
ed  to  any  other  nationality.  The  Germans 
proper  show  only  a  slight  increase,  while  the 
Austrians  (like  the  Italians,  all  of  the  Roman 
Church)  have  almost  doubled.  The  emigrants 
from  Ireland  were  68,130,  as  against  49,166  in 
1886.  The  increase  in  English  and  Welsh  emi¬ 
gration  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  The  Scandina¬ 
vian  emigration  is  also  increasing  rapidly,  the 
figures  being  for  1887  58,741,  and  for  1886  39,683. 
These  are  large  figures.  Here  are  enough  peo¬ 
ple  coming  to  us  in  a  single  year,  to  make  a 
half-dozen  of  our  American  cities  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  rank,  such  as  Albany,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  etc.  And  it  may  be  said  that  ali  of 
these  newcomers  leave  their  old  homes  to  bet¬ 
ter  their  material  condition.  Their  motives  to 
change  do  not  range  higher  than  the  things  of 
this  world.  Very  many  of  them  will  turn  out 
good  citizens,  up  to  the  average  of  those  “to 
the  manner  bom,”  and  yet  it  must  be  said  that 
our  politics,  our  public  life  and  spirit,  has  been 
lowered  in  its  tone,  especially  in  our  large 
cities,  by  the  great  tide  of  immigration  which 
has  been  poured  upon  our  shores,  and  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  men  who  know  almost  no¬ 
thing  of  our  institutions,  our  history  and  spir¬ 
it,  become  citizens  and  voters.  While  a  large 
percentage  of  this  new  haif-million,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  those  who  have  just  preceded  them, 
are  doubtless  industrious  and  of  fairly  thrifty 
habits,  they  no  longer  come  to  a  country 
greatly  in  need  of  augmenting  its  resources. 
And  we  hold  this  to  be  a  great  and  salient 
matter.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
change  are  chiefiy  on  their  side,  and  not  on 
ours.  We  have  built  the  nation  and  compact¬ 
ed  it  through  many  a  costly  sacrifice,  and  they 
come  to  us  finding  everything  ready  to  their 
hand.  They  enter  into  a  commonwealth,  into 
s  profusion  of  resources  and  a  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion,  quite  unknown  to  them  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  those 
who  come  to  us  from  the  south  of  Europe.  We 
may  hence  fairiy  exact  of  these  and  others 
gome  pledges  as  to  their  good  intentions,  and 
withal  quarantine  them,  so  to  speak,  for  a 
time  as  to  their  intelligence  and  good  behavior, 
ere  they  are  allowed  to  take  rank  and  power 
with  ourselves.  This,  and  more  we  might  well 
propose,  is  no  ostracism— only  the  dictate  of 
an  intelligent  prudence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  would  have  the  good  Ship  of  State  kept 
safely  on  her  course. 

A  very  wide  and  tender  sympathy  will  be 
felt  for  Mr.  Robert  Carter  (yet  the  head, 
though  for  some  years  in  retirement  from  ac¬ 
tive  business,  of  the  weli  known  publishing 
house  of  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers),  now  that 
he  must  walk  alone  in  the  years  that  yet  re¬ 
main  to  him  of  a  long,  extraordinarily  useful, 
and  shall  we  not  add,  exceptionally  happy 
life  ?  How  gently  the  life  and  light  which 
made  his  home  genial  and  bright,  went  out, 
is  told  in  a  short  memorial  notice  in  another 
column,  by  a  relative  whose  initials  are  famil¬ 
iar  to  our  readers.  Writing  out  of  a  full  and 
grateful  heart,  Mr.  Peter  Carter  has  evidently 
put  a  restraint  upon  himself,  lest  he  should 
obtrude  something  of  his  own  keen  sorrow  in 
this  bereavement  of  his  aged  and  everywhere 
venerated  brother.  Seldom  has  it  fallen  to 
husband  and  wife  to  be  so  happily  united,  and 
that  for  very  many  years.  The  blessing  of 
Ood  has  been  upon  them,  their  children  and 
kindred.  But  even  the  happiest  relations 
come  to  an  end  here.  The  years  draw  on,  the 
evening-time  comes ;  but  we  read  at  evening¬ 
time  it  shall  be  light.  We  are  sure  that  this 
aged  husband  and  father,  who  has  been  the 
friend  and  consoler  in  times  of  sore  trial  of 
very  many  who  will  read  these  lines,  is  now 
able  to  discern  for  himself  the  good  hand  of 
God  in  all  that  has  occurred,  even  His  kindly 
ordering  in  the  exit  that  has  been  made  from 
his  side,  so  peacefully,  into  the  blessed  life  of 
heaven.  _ 

There  were  not  a  few  blunders  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Jubilee  services  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  been 
lectured  so  much  on  account  of  them,  that  he 
must  deem  the  life  of  a  Chamberlain  scarcely 
worth  the  living.  Even  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  little  space  allotted 
him  and  his  family.  And  then  no  distinction 
was  offered  to  the  Established  Ctiurch  of  Scot¬ 
land  over  the  Free  and  minor  bodies.  We  no¬ 
tice,  however,  that  the  address  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Assembly  has  since  been  personally  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  (Jueen  at  Windsor;  and  perhaps 
by  way  of  making  amends,  in  her  reply  her 
Majesty  said  the  “  affectionate  attachment  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  to  her 
throne  and  person,  had  always  afforded  her 
sincere  gratification,  and  had  been  heartily 
appreciated  by  her.”  And  it  is  further  stated 
in  a  London  paper  that  the  fact  that  only  ordi¬ 
nary  provision  had  been  made  in  the  Abbey 
on  ji  'dlee  day  for  the  representatives  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  having  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Queen,  her  Majesty  di¬ 
rected  a  reply  to  be  sent  “  deeply  regretting 
the  unforeseen  and  unfortunate  circumstance.” 
Thus  all  is  well  that  ends  well. 


We  are  sure  that  Cornell  University  has  been 
well  advised  in  its  choice  of  Mr.  Brainerd  G. 
Smith  of  this  city  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  He  graduated  from 
that  “  head  center  ”  of  perfection  in  the  art  of 
putting  things— Hamilton  College— in  1872, 
carrying  off  the  Clark  prize  of  that  year  for 
excellence  as  a  writer  and  rhetorician.  Com¬ 
ing  to  this  city  about  two  years  later,  he  has 
ever  since  been  on  the  staff  of  The  Sun.  It  is 
enough  to  say  for  him  that  his  work  there  has 
been  up  to  the  high  literary  pattern  set  by  the 
editor-in-chief,  Mr.  Dana.  All  along,  however, 
and  quite  consonant  with  his  duties,  he  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  study  of  elocu¬ 
tion,  and  he  will,  therefore,  enter  upon  his  new 
sphere  thoroughly  well  furnished.  We  antici¬ 
pate  his  fine  success,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
infiuence  generally  on  the  young  men  who 
come  under  his  instructions.  And  now  after 
these  arduous  years,  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  nearness  of  his  exchange  of  these  hot 
and  sordid  streets  for  the  cool,  sequestered 
walks  elsewhere  set  in  picture  by  a  true  poet. 

That  civilization  impinges  hard  upon  the 
worst  savagery  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
has  nowhere  been  quite  so  vividly  illustrated 
as  in  the  case  of  the  steamer  Senegal,  which 
struck  a  reef  “off  Tahon,  on  the  Kru  coast  of 
WestAfrica,”  on  the  nightof  June2.  Thus  en¬ 
tirely  disabled,  in  plain  view  of  an  inhospitable 
coast  where  no  missionary’s  foot  bad  tarried, 
the  Senegal  was  shortly  boarded  by  a  howling 
mob  of  savages,  rendered  more  than  ordinari¬ 
ly  wild  and  dangerous  by  the  sight  of  unlimit¬ 
ed  plunder,  and  her  cargo  valued  at  $250,000, 
the  fine  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  vessel, 
were  soon  utterly  wrecked ;  and  only  the  tact 
and  coolness  of  the  passengers  and  crew, 
about  *200  in  number,  prevented  a  wholesale 
massacre,  in  addition  to  the  destruction  of  ev¬ 
erything  in  and  about  the  vessel.  Fortunately 
a  companion  ship  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
threatened  crew  and  passengers  the  following 
night.  But  for  the  work  of  missionaries,  our 
trading  vessels  would  encounter  just  such 
treatment  as  is  here  described  in  many  a  port 
where  now  everything  is  secure  and  peaceful. 

The  power  of  persuasive  preaching  is  always 
to  be  confronted  by  the  hearer’s  testing  and 
proving  judgment.  Even  if  an  angel  from  heav¬ 
en  bring  the  message,  the  plumage  of  his  wings 
and  the  music  of  his  song  are  not  the  warrant 
of  nis  teaching,  but  its  harmony  with  the  Word 
of  God.  All  Christian  hearers  should  be  true 
triers  of  uttered  doctrine,  in  order  to  see  that 
the  Word  suffers  neither  addition  nor  abate¬ 
ment,  remembering  that  God’s  Spirit  witness¬ 
es  only  with  the  truth,  and  the  Master  com¬ 
mands  the  spiritual  detection  of  false  apos¬ 
tles.  What  a  stimulus  to  true  heralding  to 
know*  that  hearers  searched  the  Scriptures  to 
“see  whether  these  things  are  so,”  not  in  a 
baptious  spirit,  but  in  reverence  for  the  inspir¬ 
ed  Scriptures ! _ 

Secretary  W.  W.  Atterbury  of  the  New  York 
Sabbath  Committee,  is  proposing  to  spend  the 
coming  month  of  August  in  Colorado,  his  ad¬ 
dress,  Denver.  He  goes  mainly  for  rest  and 
recreation,  but  stimulated  by  that  high  and 
pure  atmosphere,  will  doubtless  hold  himself 
ready  to  speak  on  his  favorite  theme  whenever 
invited  to  do  so.  His  addresses  are  always 
capital  presentations  of  a  subject  of  the  first 
importance — that  of  Sabbath  rest  and  observ¬ 
ance.  Replete  with  facts,  strong  in  argument, 
spirited  and  popular  in  cast  and  presentation, 
they  exert  a  most  salutary  infiuence.  Could 
he  be  generally  heard  out  there,  the  churches 
and  the  order-loving  portion  of  the  community 
would  be  refreshed  an<l  reinforced  not  a  little. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  was  in  New  York  on  Satur¬ 
day  on  his  way  to  Seabright,  where  he  was  to 
preach  that  evening  and  on  the  Sabbath.  His 
plans,  further  than  the  great  August  gathering 
at  Northfield,  are  not  yet  matured.  Interview¬ 
ed  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  he  assured  the 
newspaper  man  that  “there  ought  to  be  a 
whole  holiday  on  Saturday  during  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  then,”  he  continued,  “  there 
would  be  no  excuse  for  Sunday  excursions  or 
Sunday  papers.”  He  added,  and  probably 
with  the  emphasis  of  a  personal  trial  of  the 
matter,  “  You  can’t  pound  a  sermon  into  a  man 
with  a  sledge  hammerafter  he  has  got  through 
reading  one  of  those  Sunday  papers.” 

H.  Rider  Haggard,  in  noting  the  books  which 
have  infiuenced  him,  and  the  power  of  poetry 
to  stir  his  blood,  cries  out  “There  is  one  im¬ 
mortal  work  that  moves  me  still  more— a  work 
that  utters  all  the  world’s  yearning  anguish 
and  disillusionment  in  one  sorrow-laden  and 
bitter  cry,  and  whose  stately  music  thrills  like 
the  voice  of  pines  heard  in  the  darkness  of  a 
midnight  gale,  and  that  is  the  Book  of  Eccle¬ 
siastes.” 

The  Charles-street  United  Presbyterian 
Church  used  to  fiourish  in  the  Ninth  Ward  of 
this  city  in  the  best  days  of  the  late  Rev.  Hugh 
Henry  Blair,  and  it  may  be  said  truly  that  Mr, 
David  Douglas  was  Mr.  Blair’s  right  hand 
man.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  tribute 
that  is  elsewhere  paid  to  his  memory. 

The  in-town  portion  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Heights,  unite  in  worship  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Henry  street, 
Brooklyn.  Dr.  Charles  8.  Pomeroy  will  preach 
at  11  o’clock  on  Sabbath  next,  for  the  last  time 
before  leaving  the  East. 

The  death  of  Prof.  Mortimer  L.  Browne, 
long  at  the  head  of  a  well  known  educational 
institution  in  Aubum,  closes  a  life  devoted  to 
duty.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Session  of 
the  First  Church,  whose  pastor  now  pays  a 
worthy  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Wallace  elsewhere  pays  a  very  ap¬ 
propriate  and  worthy  tribute  to  his  teacher 
and  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Hitchcock  of  this  city. 


THE  EVANGELIST  AND  SCMMER  RESORTS. 

Our  readers  will  have-  observed,  during  a 
few  weeks  past,  the  advertisements  of  a  large 
number  of  Summer  Hotels  and  Boarding¬ 
houses,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  found 
this  an  admirable  means  of  making  known 
the  attractions  of  these  popular  Summer  re¬ 
sorts.  The  following  letter,  which  came  en¬ 
tirely  unsolicited,  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  from 
Mr.  S.  P.  Van  Loan,  the  proprietor  of  “  The 
New  Breeze  Lawn  House  ”  at  Hunter,  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains : 

“  Please  return  to  me  the  original  plate  you 
had  for  duplicate  lor  my  advertisement.  You 
can  send  bill,  and  I  will  remit.  Your  paper 
has  brought  me  a  number  of  nice  people,  and 
next  year  we  hope  to  do  more  with  you.  Our 
house  is  said  by  our  guests  to  be  the  finest 
on  the  Mountains.  We  have  all  our  rooms 
taken  lor  August,  and  could  rent  fifty  more  if 
we  had  them. 

Yours  truly,  S.  P.  Van  Loan.” 

Other  letters  of  the  same  character  have 
come  from  other  quarters,  which  show  how 
quick  is  the  response  to  an  advertisement 
inserted  in  a  pa  er  of  the  character  of  The 
Evangelist,  which  reaches  tens  of  thousands 
of  readers,  and  those  of  the  very  best  class, 
who  are  able  to  patronize  these  Summer  re¬ 
sorts,  whether  in  the  mountains  or  on  the  sea* 


shore.  At  this  season  of  the  year  our  readers 
are  interested  in  knowing  all  about  the  places 
to  which  they  may  have  occasion  to  go,  and 
naturally  like  to  consult  their  old  Family  Pa¬ 
per  as  the  best  source  of  information.  We 
feel,  therefore,  not  only  that  we  are  justified 
in  the  space  we  give  to  these  announcements, 
but  that  we  are  rendering  a  service  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  our  personal  friends,  who  wish  to  know 
where  they  can  find  the  most  desirable  places 
in  which  to  spend  the  Summer  months. 


THE  MAN  TO  TRAVEL  WITH. 

Few  men  are  better  known  in  the  newspaper 
world,  not  only  of  this  city,  but  of  the  whole 
country,  than  Mr.  J.  H.  Bates,  the  head  of  the 
great  Advertising  Agency.  But  of  those  who 
are  in  frequent  and  most  pleasant  business  re¬ 
lations  with  him,  not  many  know  how  much 
there  is  in  the  man ;  how  under  his  quiet  ex¬ 
terior  is  hidden  a  rare  fund  of  intelligence, 
which  makes  him  a  very  delightful  travelling 
companion.  A  few  months  since  he  made  a 
trip  to  California  and  Mexico,  and  like  the 
sensible  man  that  he  is,  took  his  family  along 
with  him;  and  surely  they  did  have  a  good 
time,  as  he  tells  the  story  of  it  all  in  a  little 
volume  which  he  is  too  modest  to  have  “  pub¬ 
lished,”  but  which  he  has  kindly  had  printed 
for  the  entertainment  of  friends  (in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  whom  we  are  happy  to  be  included), 
who  are  thus  permitted  to  share  his  pleasure. 
In  reading  his  simple  story,  we  see  at  once 
that  he  is  a  born  traveller ;  that  he  possesses 
in  a  high  degree  that  which  may  be  called  a 
fine  art ;  that  he  has  a  quick  eye,  a  keen  power 
of  observation,  a  quiet  humor  which  makes  a 
man  forget  the  disappointments  of  travel  in 
looking  at  them  on  their  comical  side,  and 
more  than  all,  the  temperament  which  leads  i 
him  to  observe  and  describe  the  pleasant 
things  rather  than  the  disagreeables.  Al¬ 
though  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  literary 
style,  yet  in  recording  his  off-hand  observa¬ 
tions  he  wields  an  easy  and  graceful  pen.  The 
following  sketch  of  a  drive  from  the  Geysers 
in  California,  is  well  done.  In  reading  it,  we 
seem  to  be  on  the  coach,  and  to  feel  all  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  exhilaration,  not  unmingled  with 
a  certain  fear,  of  such  a  mountain  ride : 

“  Breakfasted,  and  at  eight  began  the  return 
drive  with  Charley  Foss,  four  horses  to  a  stage  and 
seven  passengers.  The  ride  to  the  summit,  six 
miles,  was  Interesting,  following  the  cafton  of  the 
Pluton.  Si.x  miles  down  the  horses  were  changed, 
and  I  rode  the  rest  of  the  way  on  the  box  with 
Foss,  a  fine,  manly  man  who  takes  his  father’s 
place  as  whip,  and  is  now  among  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  great  ones.  The  way  he  handles  four  horses 
is  a  fine  art.  They  are  i)art8  of  himseif,  a  sort  of 
Increase  and  extension  of  his  own  organs,  ns  it 
were,  moving  obediently  to  his  volition.  Like 
everything  else  that  is  thoroughly  well  done,  his 
driving  seems  simple  and  easy  as  you  confine  your 
attention  to  it  alone;  but  when  one  notices  that 
the  road-bed  nil  the  way  is  no  more  than  a  shelf 
high  up  the  winding  side  of  the  mountain,  formed 
by  excavating  and  blasting  out  a  notch  in  Its 
abrupt  face;  that  below  is  a  precipice  hundreds  of 
feet  down,  and  above  the  sheer  wall  of  the  cut  for 
the  road;  that  this  road  wilds  and  twists  into 
turns  so  sharp  as  to  bo  cnlle<l  the  ‘  hairpin  ’  and 
other  fit  names ;  that  only  in  a  few  places  could 
two  wagons  pass  each  other  by  any  means ;  that 
we  go  on  the  full  run  out  on  a  bold  promontory 
and  seem  about  to  gallop  off  into  space  and  sti  iko 
terra  firma  a  half  mile  down;  that  just  as  one 
shuts  his  eyes  and  holds  his  breath  for  the  leap 
the  leaders  swing  round  the  point  of  a  crag,  and 
with  a  ‘Steady  there,  Dick,’  we  are  bowling  along 
and  down  the  side  of  the  projection — one  realizes 
the  nerve,  skill,  and  training  of  man  and  beast. 

“  Fuss  holds  almost  human  relations  with  his 
horses.  They  understand  every  intonation  of  his 
voice,  every  difference  in  his  touch  of  rein.  He 
holds  conversation  with  them,  cracks  jokes  with 
them,  and  they  seem  half  to  understand  and  to  be 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  his  moods.  ‘  What  is  the 
matter,  old  Sweet  Sixteen  ?  ’  to  his  nigh  wheeler, 
as  he  struck  soonest  into  a  gallop,  ‘  are  you  red- 
hot  this  morning?’  and  he  caressed  him  with  a 
soft  down  brush  of  the  doubled  lash,  laughing 
heartily  loith  the  tough  little  fellow  whom  he  had 
driven  for  twelve  years.” 

A  man  who  can  enter  so  thoroughly  into  a 
scene  like  this,  and  describe  it  so  well,  must 
have  been  a  charming  leader  of  a  travelling 
party,  and  our  only  regret  in  looking  over 
these  bright  pages,  is  that  we  were  not  in  his 
company,  though  a  regret  relieved  or  balanced 
by  the  fact  that  while  he  was  in  Southern  Cal- 
fornia,  we  were  in  Southern  Spain— two  coun¬ 
tries  which,  as  we  have  already  observed  in 
these  columns,  greatly  resemble  each  other 
both  in  climate  and  in  scenery. 


A  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE  IN  JAPAN. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  which  we  are  permitted 
to  make  from  a  private  letter  to  a  niece  who  was  our 
companion  some  years  since  in  travelling  round  the 
world.  All  who  have  been  in  Japan  know  the  excellent 
work  that  has  been  done  there  by  our  American  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  by  none  more  eiBciently  than  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hepburn.  Though  he  is  not  a  minister,  but  a 
physician— an  M.D.  and  not  a  D.D.— he  has  rendered 
the  greatest  service,  not  only  in  his  profession,  but  as 
a  translator  of  the  Bible,  and  other  most  important 
preliminaries  to  the  beginning  of  missions  in  a  new 
country.  After  these  manifold  services,  he  had  reach¬ 
ed  an  age  when  he  might  well  feel  that  he  bad  earned 
a  discharge  in  the  war,  and  might  return  to  his  native 
country  to  spend  his  last  years.  But  now  a  new  ser¬ 
vice  is  imposed  upon  him  in  taking  the  Presidency  of 
a  Christian  College,  which  is  to  be  established  at  Tokis. 
The  story  of  this  is  very  simply  told  in  the  following 
from  her  who  has  been  for  all  these  years  the  partner 
of  his  labors;] 

Afi/  dear  C - ;  ....  I  had  hoped  we  might 

see  you  this  year  in  the  dear  home  land,  but 
Dr.  Hepburn  has  accepted  a  position  which,  if 
our  lives  are  spared,  will  keep  us  here  at  least 
another  two  years.  The  school  I  was  teaching 
when  you  were  in  Japan  has  now  become  a 
College.  After  Mr.  John  Ballagh  took  charge 
of  the  boys’  department,  it  was  removed  to  To- 
kio.  For  two  years  it  has  been  united  with  the 
school  under  the  Reformed  Dutch— indeed  we 
are  one.  We  are  all  united  out  here.  The 
want  has  long  been  felt  for  an  institution 
where  young  men  could  receive  a  regular  col¬ 
legiate  course,  and  then  those  who  wish  to  en¬ 
ter  the  ministry,  can  go  into  the  Theological 
Seminary,  We  need  a  Christian  College  of 
high  standing  to  stem  the  tide  of  atheism  and 
infidelity  which  is  taught  in  the  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dr,  Hepburn  was  urged  to  take  the 
Presidency  of  this  College.  He  will  also  be 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physiology.  I  have 
longed  for  a  year  past  to  go  home  to  spend 
our  last  days,  but  did  not  want  to  go  till 
he  felt  that  he  had  finished  his  work  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  The  dictionary  was  finished  last  Fall, 
and  sold  to  a  Japanese  book-seller.  The  whole 
Bible  translation  is  done  and  revised,  except  a 
few  Psalms,  which  he  now  has  in  hand,  and 
this  will  be  done  next  month. 

When  he  was  asked  to  take  the  Presidency 
of  the  College,  he  at  first  thought  he  could 
not,  but  as  It  was  pressed  upon  him,  it  seemed 
as  if  it  was  an  answer  to  the  prayer  we  had 
been  making :  “  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  us 
to  do  ?  ”  Our  friends  at  home  (for  America 
will  always  be  home  wherever  we  maybe)  have 
been  writing  to  us  for  a  long  time:  “When 
will  you  come  ?  You  ought  to  rest,”  etc.  But 
it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  there  is  rest 
in  the  Master’s  work,  and  as  long  as  He  gives 
strength,  we  ought  not  to  wish  to  leave  it. 
Gratitude  for  the  Doctor’s  restored  health, 
and  love  for  the  work  we  took  up  in  our  young 
days,  and  which  it  has  pleased  our  Heaven¬ 
ly  Father  to  keep  us  in  nearly  fifty  years, 
made  us  willing,  if  we  were  called  to  it,  to 
take  up  this  new  duty.  Many  kind  words 
have  been  spoken  to  the  Doctor  as  to  his  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  position.  We  hope  the  result 


may  show  that  it  is  true,  and  that  he  may  in¬ 
deed  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

After  writing  thus  far,  I  went  out  into  the 
garden  to*  pick  strawberries.  All  the  time  I 
was  busy  doing  it,  my  thoughts  were  busy  go¬ 
ing  over  the  time  you  were  here— the  pleasant 
strawberry  parties  we  had,  when  we  showed 
those  two  nice  young  Englishmen  how  we 
Americans  ate  strawberries.  Then  of  course  I 
went  over  in  memory  many  other  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  your  visit  to  Japan.  Then 
came  up  the  wish,  as  we  are  not  to  see  you  in 
the  home  land,  that  we  might  have  the  great 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  again. 

We  do  not  feel  quite  sure  whether  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  new  duties  will  necessitate  our  leaving 
this  pleasant  home,  but  if  they  should,  we  will 
cheerfully  go  into  a  small  Japanese  house,  the 
only  one  it  would  be  possible  to  get  near  the 
new  College.  I  will  send  you  a  catalogue,  and 
you  can  see  for  yourself.  The  buildings  are 
going  up,  but  will  not  be  ready  before  Fall. 
We  have  not  funds  for  much.  Dr.  Hepburn 
was  able,  when  he  sold  his*^dictionary,  to  give 
toward  purchasing  the  ground  two  thousand 
dollars.  Some  friends  in  Philadelphia  gave 
the  rest.  Mrs.  Sand  ham  gave  $6000,  which  will 
help  very  much.  I  wonder  if  some  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  friends  in  New  York  will  not  raise 
five  thousand  dollars  to  build  the  other  Hall, 
which  one  of  our  gentlemen  told  me  they 
would  like  to  have  named  “Hepburn  Hall, 


or  is  it  not,  with  what  surroundings  the  Gos¬ 
pel  proclamation  shall  be  environed?  The 
spectacular  has  power  over  the  crowd,  and  is  I 
it  no  matter  what  are  the  surroundings,  if  so  1 
the  Gospel  be  preached  ?  The  New  Testament ' 
gives  us  no  articulated  forms  of  worship,  i 
Paul  declares  his  adjustment  of  himself  to  the  ! 
customs  and  prejudices  of  his  hearers,  being  : 
“all  things  to  all  men.”  Still  his  word  “  all  ” 
here  seems  to  have  limits.  We  do  not  read  of 
his  giving  sermons  to  Jews,  attended  with  a 
concert  of  Jew’s-harps ;  nor  giving  bouts  of  pu-  I 
gilism  to  barbarian  Romans,  precedent  to  his  I 
preachings.  Even  the  Papists  deny  that  the  | 
Jesuits  now  teach  that  the  “  end  sanctifies  the  I 
means.”  Dullness  and  form  are  of  course  not 
attractive  to  the  multitude,  when  in  excess.  | 
But  is  not  reverence  a  part  of  religion,  and  are  ! 
there  not  proprieties  which  are  not  repellant  I 
to  a  moderately  cultivated  taste  in  the  wor- 1 
ship  of  God  ?  We  all  know  of  the  “  compelling  i 
to  come  in  from  the  highways  and  the  hedges  ”  I 
in  the  parable,  but  a  wedding  garment  was  ! 
needed  when  once  in,  even  there.  i 

It  is  doubtless  better  that  a  man  be  convert¬ 
ed  to  Christ  in  a  theatre,  or  a  saloon  even,  if 
he  can  be,  than  that  he  continue  in  his  sins ;  ' 
but  saloons  are  not  the  places  where  conver-  j 
sion  is  apt  to  be  frequent,  and  even  if  “  a  clean  ■ 
thing  can  be  got  out  of  an  unclean  ”  once  in  a  ■ 
generation,  the  question  would  remain  wheth¬ 
er  the  saloon  shall  become  the  place  of  wor- 


Of  course  it  is  a  very  kind  thought,  but  we  don’t  [  ship  instead  of  the  church,  and  which  is  the 
care  for  the  compliment  so  much  as  getting 
the  much-needed  building.  I  wonder  if  some 
of  our  friends  in  New  York  will  not  help  us? 

Mrs.  Sandham,  who  gave  us  the  $6000,  belongs, 

I  think,  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

The  Doctor’s  position  as  a  missionary  is  not 
in  any  way  changed,  nor  his  salary  increased. 

You  know  the  Presbyterian  Church  drops  its 
missionaries  when  they  cease  to  be  useful,  es¬ 
pecially  M.Ds.,  as  they  could  not  be  “  disabled 
ministers.”  We  would  have  enough  to  live 
very  economically  if  we  went  home,  and  not 
be  dependent.  So  if  we  remain  out  here  in  our 
work  a  little  longer,  the  interest  of  that  can  go 
toward  helping  on  the  work.  May  God  make 
us  not  only  faitliful  workers,  but  faithful  stew¬ 
ards  also. 

I  wonder  if  Dr.  Field  will  not  want  to  come 
this  way  once  more,  by  the  now  Canaiiian 
Railway  and  line  of  steamers.  The  first  of  this 
latter,  the  “Abyssinia,”  leaves  Yokohama  to¬ 
day.  Give  him  our  united  love,  ami  tell  him 
how  much  we  enjoy  his  Letters.  I  do  love 
The  Evangelist,  and  always  give  it  a  warm 
welcome.  But  I  feel  disappointed  if  there 
is  nothin  :;  from  your  Uncle’s  pen.  His  de¬ 
scriptions  are  so  grapliic,  they  place  all  he  de¬ 
scribes  before  the  mind’s  eye.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  perfect  than  his  Letters  from 
the  Soutli.  IMay  he  long  be  spared  to  do  good 
with  his  pen !  .  .  . 

Yours  affectionately, 

Claua  M.  Hepbuun. 


MIDSl’MMER  MEDITATIONS. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  July,  1887. 

It  is  matter  of  gratulation  that  our  friend 
Dr.  Cuyler  has  found  Saratoga  again,  and  still 
apiu’oves  of  it.  There  was  ground  for  fear 
that  in  his  discovery  of  new  things  and  places, 
he  niiglit  get  neglectful  of  the  old  haunt  at 
Dr.  Strong’s,  and  tilings  get  out  of  gear  there¬ 
by.  But  we  are  now  assured  that  matters  will 
go  right.  As  to  my  going  there,  as  he  sug¬ 
gests,  while  obliged  for  the  suggestion,  I  do 
not  believe  I  shall  do  it.  I  went  once  and 
.stayed  two  iveeks,  expecting  the  Doctor  daily, 
but  he  did  not  come;  and  the  result  was  that 
not  having  his  coun.sel  in  the  use  of  the  Ha- 
thorn,  etc.,  our  Michigan  party  got  sick,  in 
spite  of  air,  water,  and  Dr.  Strong.  How 
much  they  had  to  do  with  it.  Dr.  Baker’s 
suggestion  may  aid  in  determining — that  “  it 
might  be  too  much  Saratoga  water,  or  too 
much  General  Assembly.”  I  state  this  for 
Dr.  Cuyler’s  help.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
going  all  the  w-ay  to  Saratoga  for  water.  I 
can  get  tons  of  Huthorn  at  the  nearest  drug- 
shop,  as  good  as  that  lifted  among  brass  and 
glass  “ten  feet  high.”  Still  let  the  Doctor 
give  due  attention  to  Saratdfea.  “  It  pleases 
he,  and  don’t  hurt  I.” 

We  shall  see  how  the  new  liquor  law  works 
in  Michigan  by  its  working.  Law  is  very  well 
in  its  way,  but  law  in  the  heart  is  many  times 
more  worth  than  in  the  statute-books. 

Reading  the  question  of  John’s  disciples  to 
Christ  about  fasting,  and  Christ’s  answer  by 
the  illustration  of  the  unfulled  cloth  to  close 
a  rent  in  an  old  garment,  and  the  further  one 
of  new  wine  in  old  goat  skins  (the  wine,  by 
the  way,  that  has  alcohol  in  it),  with  their  dis¬ 
astrous  results,  puts  me  to  thinking  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  religious  service  and  Gospel  preach¬ 
ing.  This  matter  has  had  special  prominence 
of  late  years,  and  prompts  to  many  questions. 

Talking  with  an  able  minister,  a  year  ago,  of 
another  denomination,  he  averred  that  if  a 
band  of  music,  or  even  a  cohort  of  tin  horns, 
would  call  together  a  crowd  of  people  to  whom 
he  could  preach  the  Gospel,  he  would  use 
them.  He  did  not  care  for  the  nature  of  the 
adjuncts,  only  so  he  could  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  people  when  assembled. 

Something  of  the  same  idea  seems  to  be  that 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  whom  I  have 
lately  heard,  who  preached  from  the  text  “  O 
wheel,”  the  sermon  being  to  a  congregation 
which  in  part  came  together  riding  on  bi¬ 
cycles,  though  a  crowd,  besides,  were  there  to 
hear,  and  to  see  also.  I  know  that  minister, 
and  he  is  a  workman  who  needs  not  to  be 
ashamed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  preached  an 
able,  interesting  Gospel,  though  started  by  a 
wheel. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
have  Gospel  harangues  from  men  on  a  dry- 
goods  box,  at  a  street  corner.  I  remember 
seeing  a  man  on  the  Courthouse  steps  in  St. 
Louis  in  1876,  daily  addressing  a  few  real,  and 
sometimes  imaginary,  hearers  upon  religious 
themes. 

I  heard  years  since  of  Mr.  Moody’s  diving 
into  saloons,  and  addressing  the  inmates  upon 
their  souls’  interests.  And  theatres,  concert 
halls,  sometimes  of  the  grosser  type,  have 
been  turned  into  places  of  worship.  Mr. 
Moody’s  early  efforts  when  reaching  extend¬ 
ed  public  recognition,  were  made  in  large  ex¬ 
temporized  buildings,  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  great  crowds  gathered  from  all  the  church¬ 
es,  as  well  as  from  the  waste  places.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  How  far  are  conditions  of  this  sort  ad¬ 
visable  ?  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  settled  en  thesi. 
Very  much  may  depend  on  circumstances, 
which  vary  not  only  in  places,  but  from  time 
to  time.  Mr.  Moody  of  late  does  his  work  in 
churches,  probably  from  reasons  which  have 
come  to  him  in  experience. 

In  1858  you  might  pretty  safely  address  any 
person  you  met,  acquaintance  or  stranger, 
and  wherever  you  met  him,  at  home  or  abroad, 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  Nothing  then  was 
more  common  than  religious  conversation  in 
rail  cars,  and  between  strangers.  One  now 
needs  to  feel  his  way  in  such  circumstances,  if 
he  wishes  a  willing  response.  He  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  find  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
bevy  of  card-players  on  a  rail  train  or  at  a 
Summer  boarding-house,  and  sometimes  by 
children,  who  fail  to  care  whether  it  is.  or  is 


better  place  for  converting  peoplP.  If  men  are  ' 
converted  on  the  street,  in  the  theatre,  or  at  a  * 
saloon,  will  the  church  be  naturally  attractive  ^ 
to  them  ?  People  naturally  associate  the  con- 1 
ditions  of  such  an  experience  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  itself.  I  have  always  observed  that  in  I 
relating  a  religious  experience,  the  circum- 1 
stances  attending  are  an  important  part  of  the  ' 
narration.  Persons  converted  in  a  great  re- 1 
vival  always  think  of  that  fact,  and  look  with  ^ 
interest  for  its  return.  If  brought  into  the  I 
kingdom  in  the  church,  their  interests  centre 
there.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  these  days 
there  are  many  church-members  who  feel  little 
interest  in  church  affairs;  and  there  is  a  mul¬ 
titude  who  care  nothing  for  churches,  but  who 
will  run  after  the  spectacular  and  the  strange 
in  the  church  or  elsewhere.  There  seem  to  be 
great  numbers  of  stray  sheep,  if  indeed  they 
be  sheep. 

Tlie  idea  that  the  progress,  or  even  the  expres¬ 
sion,  of  religion  requires  something  strange  or 
marvellous,  is  one  wliicli  the  average  mind,  if 
but  little  cultured,  easily  takes  in.  I  knew  a 
teaclier  of  music  who  was  fond  of  instructing 
small  children,  with  whom  he  was  quite  skil¬ 
ful.  But  he  was  lame,  and  as  he  led  the  little 
people  in  song,  he  enthusiastically  limped 
about  the  floor.  The  result  was  that  his  pu¬ 
pils  imitated  his  limping  as  well  as  his  sing¬ 
ing,  deeming  that  a  necessary  part  of  the  per¬ 
formance. 

Curious  stories  are  told  of  the  Chinese,  who 
imitate  the  defect  or  fault  in  an  article  or  a 
process  as  faithfully  as  the  rest  of  it— putting 
a  patch  on  the  new  garment  because  there  was 
one  on  the  old,  given  as  a  model;  breaking 
and  throwing  away  the  good  egg,  because  the 
mistress,  in  showing  how  to  do  a  particular 
cooking,  found  and  threw  away  a  bad  one! 
The  Chinaman  does  not  monopolize  all  the 
human  nature.  Things  found  together  are 
apt  to  be  supposed  to  belong  together.  Chick¬ 
ens  go  for  the  night’s  lodging  to  the  place 
where  they  begin  to  domicile.  The  hmrie  is  a 
good  place  for  the  birth  of  the  children,  and 
the  better  the  home,  tlie  better  the  chances  for 
proper  children.  Something  is  surely  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  good  many  Church  members,  and  a 
good  many  who  liave  at  some  time  or  other 
called  themselves  Christians. 

The  above  is  on  the  Protestant  side  of  things. 

I  find  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  letter,  which,  though  private,  got  into 
print  by  being  given  as  testimony  in  a  lawsuit. 
It  is  from  Bishop  Hogan  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  and  admitted  by  him  to  be  genu¬ 
ine.  It  is  dated  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  3.  It 
gives  a  phase  of  matters  on  the  Papal  side  in 
the  Western  country;  it  concerns  things  in 
the  See  of  St.  Joseph.  His  diocese  contained 
three  or  four  thousand  Catholics,  with  no  hope 
of  their  increase.  His  difficulties  seem  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  those  found  by  our  missionaries 
who  go  to  Ahe  new  parts  of  the  country.  There 
was,  he  says,  “  no  cathedral,  no  bishop’s  house, 
no  decent  houses  for  the  clergy,  no  seminary, 
no  students,  no  means,  no  hopes  of  increase 
of  the  population.  ...  He  had  to  depend  on 
alms  to  buy  necessaries  and  sacred  vestments, 
and  to  pay  hack  hire.” 

All  this  is  not  so  strange.  That  for  which  I 
write  of  it  is— the  character  he  gives  of  his 
priests.  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  Catho¬ 
lic  priests,  and  if  the  Bishop  tells  the  truth  of 
them,  I  must  regard  myself  as  fortunate  in 
my  ignorance. 

He  characterizes  a  class  of  them,  seemingly 
not  a  small  one,  who  are  a  scandal  to  Bishops 
and  parishes.  They  go  from  Ireland  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  Australia,  through  the  United 
States,  expelled  by  some,  got  rid  of  by  dismis¬ 
sal  of  others,  pardoned,  exhorted  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  spreading  scandal  and  disorder  through 
the  Church.  He  then  proceeds  to  specifica¬ 
tions.  He  gives  an  account  of  four  priests  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  in  1869,  three  of  whom  were 
“constantly  drunk”;  the  other,  now  dead, 
was  drunken,  and  committed  an  assault  on  a 
female.  He  then  ceases  the  individual  account 
as  “  too  long  and  too  shameful,”  but  sums  up 
the  cases  of  eighteen,  from  1869  to  1876,  dis¬ 
missed,  the  three  last  of  whom  he  accuses  of 
constant,  shameful,  sacrilegious  drunkenness : 
drinking  all  night,  carousing  and  shouting, 
one  getting  into  a  house  of  disreputable  wo¬ 
men,  and  being  thrown  into  the  street.  Tired 
to  death  with  this  sort  of  thing,  the  Bishop 
finally  refuses  to  receive  a  priest  from  another 
Bishop,  though  recommended  by  him ;  nor  a 
student  from  another  diocese,  if  leaving  or  dis¬ 
missed,  though  recommended. 

These  are  condensed  from  a  longer  state¬ 
ment  of  the  same  kind  by  Bishop  Hogan.  Had 
they  been  made  by  outside  authority,  I  should 
not  notice  them.  The  Bishop  writes  like  a 
good  man  of  any  denomination.  But  that  such 
statements  can  be  made  of  anything  calling 
itself  a  Church  of  Christ  in  these  United  States, 
is  to  me  wonderful.  I  have  read  of  such  things 
in  Mexico;  perhaps  in  some  European  coun¬ 
try.  But  I  should  want  the  authority  of  a 
Bishop  to  believe  them  true  of  our  country. 
It  is  some  comfort  that  the  Bishop  has  cleared 
his  diocese  of  such  scandals. 

But  where  is  the  Protestant  denomination  of 
which  such  a  story  could  be  told  ?  Where  has 
there  ever  been  in  these  United  States  a  min¬ 
istry  of  anything  called  a  church,  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  or  elsewhere,  the  like  of  this  ? 

It  is  a  comfort  to  see  that  several  of  the  high¬ 
er  ecclesiastics  in  the  Papal  Church  are  now 
moving  with  all  their  influence  and  authority 
against  saloon-keeping  by  their  members. 
From  no  quarter  with  such  propriety  could  a 
movement  of  this  kind  be  made.  The  saloon¬ 
keepers,  man  by  man,  with  few  exceptions  are 
of  that  Church.  They  may  listen  to  their  own 
priesthood,  if  coming  from  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority;  but  otherwise  they  seem  neither  to 
fear  God  nor  regard  man.  Get  the  Roman 


not,  offensive  to  others.  j  Catholics  out  of  saloon-keeping,  and  the  busi- 

This  by  the  way.  But  is  it  of  consequence,  ness  is  pretty  well  dead.  Ambbosb. 


THE  SEASON  AT  SARATOGA. 

Saratoga  is  more  nearly  crowded  than  is 
common  at  this  season— in  July,  All  the  tides 
of  life  seem  to  be  flowing  with  fuller  flood  and 
swifter  current  than  usual.  The  managers  of 
the  races  do  not  tremble  this  year,  as  they  did 
last,  in  fear  of  Mr,  Anthony  Comstock.  The 
“  Ives  Bill  ”  which  the  Legislature  passed 
last  Winter,  permits  all  the  pool-selling  which 
is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  races  here. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  prophecies  of  the  support¬ 
ers  of  that  Bill  will  be  fulfilled,  and  that  be¬ 
cause  one  form  of  gambling  is  permitted  at  the 
race  course,  there  will  be  less  of  all  other  forms 
of  gambling  in  other  places. 

There  is  more  than  customary  activity 
among  religious  people  here  this  Summer. 
Those  old  and  well-established  institutions 
the  daily  union  prayer  meeting  and  the  minis¬ 
ters  meeting  on  Monday  mornings,  are  well 
sustained.  The  former  is  held  during  the 
month  of  July  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  on  Washington  street,  and  will  be 
held  during  August  in  the  First  Methodist 
Church  on  the  same  street.  At  the  ministers 
meeting,  which  is  held  as  usual  in  the  spacious 
parlor  of  Temple  Grove  Seminary  (Prof. 
Charles  F.  Dowd’s  excellent  school  for  young 
ladies).  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  Yerkes  of  Danville, 
Ky.,  made  an  address  on  July  18th  concerning 
the  educational  situation  in  the  South,  and  in 
earnest  support  of  the  “Blair  Bill.”  This 
morning  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Sherwood, 
editor  of  the  “  Homiletic  Monthly,”  read  a  pa¬ 
per  before  the  Ministers  Association  upon  the 
idea  of  “  The  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,”  of 
which  he  expressed  high  approval. 

The  voices  of  visiting  clergymen  are  heard 
in  almost  all  our  pulpits.  Bishop  Henry  C. 
Potter  of  New  York  has  preached  in  the  reno¬ 
vated  and  beautified  Episcopal  church,  and  on 
the  same  Sunday  morning  Bishop  Cyrus  D. 
Foss  preached  in  the  Methodist  church  just 
across  the  way,  the  bishop  by  order  and  the 
bishop  by  office  preaching  probably  very  much 
the  same  Gospel.  Dr.  Cu5’ler  has  made  us  his 
usual  early  Summer  visit,  as  your  readers  know. 
On  the  Sunday  which  he  spent  here  he  preach¬ 
ed  in  the  morning  in  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  and  in  the  evening  in  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  as  always,  to  large  and  de¬ 
lighted  congregations. 

Yesterday,  July  24th,  most  of  the  preaching 
here  was  done  by  Presbyterians.  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Alexander  of  New  York  preached  all 
day  in  the  Broadway  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  is  now  unfortunately  without  a  pastor. 
In  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts,  not  very  long  a"o  Secretary 
of  our  Board  of  Home  Missions,  but  now  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Lake  Forest  University,  Chicago, 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Niccolls  of  St.  Louis,  who  looks  so 
young  now  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he 
was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago,  in  the  evening.  The  Rev.  P. 
F.  Leavens,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  preached  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  Regent-street  Baptist  Church,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  M.  McCracken,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  in  the  First 
Methodist  Church.  Our  visiting  friends  of  the 
Presbyterian  order  must  have  found  it  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  decide  yesterday  where  to  go 
to  church.  Other  leading  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  who  are  in  town  are  Rev.  Dr.  Few-Smith 
of  Newark,  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson  Millard  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow  of  Chicago,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  John  DeWitt  of  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati. 

There  are  some  new  features  in  our  Chris¬ 
tian  work  here  this  Summer.  A  Gospel-tent 
has  been  established  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
“  Morrissey  Clubhouse,”  where  there  is  popu¬ 
lar  evangelistic  preaching  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons,  and  where  a  twilight  service  of  song  is 
held  every  evening.  This  work  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Traver,  formerly  pastor 
of  one  of  our  Baptist  churches  in  this  village, 
and  later  President  of  the  Leland  University, 
New  Orleans.  Mr.  Traver  is  assisted  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Maxham,  a  singing  evangelist  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  who  is,  I  understand,  to  assist  Rev.  B. 
Fay  Mills  in  his  work  next  Winter.  Mr.  Max- 
ham  sings  the  Gospel  with  great  sweetness 
and  power.  Mr.  H.  L.  Hastings  of  Boston  is 
to  deliver  several  of  his  anti-infidcl  lectures  in 
the  tent  this  week.  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  is 
to  preach  there  for  a  few  days  a  little  later, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stebbins  are  to  be  here  for 
a  time  in  August.  This  work  is  heartily  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Miaisters  Association,  and  seems 
to  be  producing  good  results. 

Rev,  William  Walton  Clark  of  Brooklyn  is 
to  give  a  series  of  his  Bible-readings  here  in 
August.  Mr.  Clark  Is  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Rufus 
Clark  of  Albany,  whose  name  is  fragrant  in 
the  churches,  and  seems  to  have  special  gifts 
as  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures, 

Then  we  have  a  new  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  We  have  had  them  before,  and 
they  died.  This  Association  has  made  a  vig¬ 
orous  beginning,  however,  is  under  judicious 
management,  and  promises  to  succeed.  Mr. 
M.  Lee  Starke,  the  secretary,  is  a  young  man 
of  wisdom,  energy,  and  consecration.  If  a 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Is  needed 
anywhere,  it  is  surely  needed  here. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure 
to  a  visit  from  Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterjee  and  his 
accomplished  wife.  Mr.  Chatterjee  will  preach 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  next  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  and  will  address  the  Ministers 
Association  on  Monday  morning.  Mrs.  Chat- 
terjee  will  speak  at  a  meeting  for  women  in 
the  same  church  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

William  R.  Tebbett. 

Saratoga,  July  36, 1887. 


SUMMER  CHRISTIANITY, 

He  who  said  "The  Americans  are  a  bivouac 
rather  than  a  nation  moving  ever  west,  and  only 
pitching  tents  by  the  way,”  must  have  made  a 
mental  reservation  In  favor  of  the  Summer  months 
when  the  great  tide  turns  the  other  way. 

Summer  cottages  on  the  Eastern  coasts  are 
opened,  yachts  flit  over  the  shifting  blue,  tents  are 
pitched  on  breezy  bluffs,  and  mountain  birds  look 
down  In  chattering  disapproval  on  the  swinging  of 
hammocks  beneath  their  nests.  If  we  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  throngs  still  left  in  the  city  streets, 
and  if  we  had  forgotten  the  thousands  gathering 
in  the  harvests  north  and  south,  we  might  almost 
think  the  whole  nation  had  forsaken  care,  and 
hand  In  hand  gone  pleasuring.  Of  these  birds  of 
passage  our  good  church-members  are  supposed 
to  be  singing  their  Christian  songs  elsewhere. 
How  many  are  ?  A  man  known  for  his  activity  In 
church  and  mission  work,  said  to  me  in  June: 

"  Next  week  we  start  for  the  Massachusetts  coast, 
and  upon  my  word  it  Is  a  relief  not  to  have  any 
church  to  attend  nor  favors  to  show  anybody  but 
ourselves,  for  a  month.”  Something  queried  In 
my  ear  "  Wouldn’t  Jesus  find  some  one  for  whom 
to  work  If  He  were  there  ?  Is  the  disciple  above 
his  Lord  ?  ”  and  I  said  aloud  "  Does  Christ  give  a 
month’s  vacation  to  His  people  to  do  nothing  in 
for  His  own  ?  ”  “  O,”  said  he,  “  it  Is  not  as  If  y^ 
were  where  people  know  you  are  a  church-mem>t 
ber.  We  don’t  do  anything  wild  or  wicked;  we\ 
just  lay  off  awhile.''  This  “  laying  off”  is  a  fact  N 
everywhere,  but  why  should  we  forget  that  though 
we  are  out  of  sight  of  our  home  church,  still  Its 
spire  points  heavenward  ? 

“  No  favors  to  show  anybody.”  We  have  a  right 
to  the  beet  car  seat,  to  the  shady  side  of  the  breezy  . 
deck,  to  the  cosiest  nook  on  the  rock  bound  cosst 
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— it  we  can  get  and  wish  to  keep  them,  but  is  it 
the  beet  of  life  always  to  take  our  rights  ?  It  is  | 
yet  true  that  he  who  saves  shall  lose  his  life.  I 

A  young  girl  once  said  laughingly  to  me  “It ! 
takes  us  all  a  month  after  we  get  home  to  get  over 
being  of  the  world  worldly,  but  one  thus/  be  sel¬ 
fish  when  travelling,  or  one  would  get  no  good  out 
of  it.”  Must  one  ?  Shall  we  be  of  those  who  push 
the  weaker  to  the  wall  in  our  rush  for  the  best 
rooms  and  shadiest  seats,  utterly  careless  of  those  j 
around  ?  If  there  is  one  who  needs  it  more  than  j 
we,  our  loving  surrender  of  it  to  his  use  shall  be 
rewarded  as  He  is  who  gives  the  cup  of  cold  water 
“  in  His  Name.”  E.  A.  Nelson. 

St.  Lonis. 

A  GOOD  AND  GROWING  WORK. 

The  48th  annual  meeting  of  the  “  Medical  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  in  China  ”  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Canton  on  the  27th  of  January,  1887.  The  annual 
report  has  just  been  received,  including  the  report 
of  the  Society’s  Hospital  in  Canton  under  the 
charge  of  John  G.  Kerr,  M.D.,  and  Mary  W.  Niles, 
M.D. ;  the  Thirteenth-street  Dispensary  for  Wo¬ 
men  and  Children  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Niles ;  the 
Yeung  Kong  Dispensary  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Joseph  C.  Thomson,  M.D. ;  the  Kiung-Chow  Hos¬ 
pital  under  the  care  of  H.  H.  MeCandliss,  M.D. ; 
and  the  Szlli  Dispensary  under  the  care  of  Rev.  R. 
H.  Graves,  M.D.,  D.D.  The  number  of  patients 
receiving  attention  through  these  different  agencies 
during  the  year  is  34,932,  and  there  were  perform¬ 
ed  for  them  3587 surgical  opeiations.  Full  reports 
of  important  cases  with  illustrations  of  some  of 
them  are  included  in  the  reports. 

Officials  and  others  from  among  the  Chinese  are 
subscribers  to  the  funds  of  these  hospitals  to  the 
amount  of  over  $1000;  the  Viceroy  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  each  contributing  $200,  and  the  Hoppo,  the 
Treasurer,  and  the  Salt  Commissioner  each  $100.  j 
Foreigners,  missionaries,  and  others  are  also  lib¬ 
eral  contributors. 

The  evangelistic  work  in  the  hospital  has  been 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Kwan  Loi,  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canton,  assist¬ 
ed  by  two  Chinese  preachers.  Daily  services  are 
held  at  8:30  o’clock  A.  M.  for  the  in-palients  and 
all  connected  with  the  hospital.  The  Rev.  B.  C. 
Henry  conducts  this  service  two  mornings  each 
week.  There  is  a  service  on  Mondays  and  Fridays 
at  10:30  o’clock  for  out-patients.  The  regular 
flhurch  service  is  conducted  on  Sundays  at  11:30 
o’clock  A.  M.  The  patients  are  visited  in  their 
rooms  by  the  pastor  and  a  blind  colporteur,  the 
latter  devoting  the  whole  of  his  time  to  conversing 
with  patients. 

The  female  patients  have  been  visited  by  ladies 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  mission,  and  Bible 
women  have  spent  much  time  in  giving  instruction 
to  the  women,  many  of  whom  come  from  the  coun¬ 
try  and  are  excecoingly  ignorant.  Christian  books 
are  supplied  to  those  who  can  read.  Three  men 
and  five  women  from  among  the  patieiits  have 
been  received  into  the  Church  during  the  year. 

Sixteen  students,  four  of  whom  were  females, 
were  under  medical  instruction  during  the  year. 
There  are  now  text-books  in  Chinese  in  most  of 
the  branches,  and  during  the  past  year  the  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  organized  much  like  that  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  medical  school.  The  professors  in  this  young 
medical  college  teach  altogether  in  the  Chinese 
language,  and  the  faculty  is  composed  as  follows, 
viz :  Surgery,  J.  G.  Kerr,  M.D. ;  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice,  Mary  W.  Niles,  M.D. ;  Anatomy,  Dr.  So  To 
Ming;  Chemistry,  Ho  Liu  In;  Materia  Medica, 
Dr.  Leung  Im  ;  General  Instructor,  Yu  Sin  Shang; 
Clinical  Instructor,  Dr.  Kerr. 

The  work  in  the  other  parts  of  the  field  under 
the  supervision  of  this  Society  is  comparatively 
new.  Drs.  Thomson  and  MeCandliss  are  doing  a 
noble  work  in  their  respective  missionary  stations. 
The  medical  missionary  does  a  grand  work  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  is  also  a  direct 
means  of  winning  many  souls  that  other  agents 
could  scarcely  reach.  It  is  a  growing  work,  and 
calls  for  Increased  pecuniary  support  and  the 
prayers  of  God’s  people  in  all  lands. 

HR8.  ROBERT  CARTER. 

On  Tuesday,  July  19th,  1887,  this  Christian  wo¬ 
man,  beloved  by  so  wide  a  circle  of  sorrowing 
friends,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  She  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1810,  and  baptized  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  M.  Mason.  She  was  married  in  1834  to 
Mr.  Robert  Carter,  the  publisher.  A  meek,  gentle, 
loving  lady,  she  proved  a  devoted  wife  and  a 
model  mother. 

The  writer  of  this  spent  many  years  beneath  her 
roof,  and  was  witness  to  her  devotion  to  her  chil¬ 
dren.  No  effort  for  their  temporal  or  spiritual 
welfare  was  ever  considered  a  trouble,  and  this  de¬ 
votion  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  usefulness  of 
their  subsequent  lives.  Two  of  them  are  success¬ 
ful  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  others  are 
glorifying  God  in  the  position  they  occupy. 

She  delighted  in  doing  kind  things,  and  many  a 
home  was  brightened,  and  many  a  heart  lightened 
by  her  timely  gifts.  With  her  husband  she  four 
times  visited  Great  Britain,  and  many  loving 
friends  there  will  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
bereaved  household. 

During  the  greater  part  of  her  long  life  she  en¬ 
joyed  excellent  health,  but  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  which  have  been  years  of  weakness  and 
suffering,  were  borne  with  great  patience  and  res¬ 
ignation. 

On  Sabbath,  the  17th,  she  was  uncommonly  well, 
and  had  great  delight  in  the  services  of  the  day. 
She  was  tarrying  for  a  time  with  many  members  of 
her  family  near  Centerport,  L.  I.,  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  place  of  public  worship.  So 
morning  and  afternoon  they  had  in  the  grove  near 
the  house  a  little  service  of  their  own,  which  she 
greatly  enjoyed.  Ah,  she  little  thought  that  this 
was  the  Land  of  Beulah,  so  exquisitely  described 
by  Bunyan  in  his  immortal  Allegory,  “  The  air  was 
very  sweet  and  pleasant.  ...  In  this  country  the 
sun  shineth  night  and  day.  .  .  .  Here  the  shining 
ones  commonly  walked  because  it  was  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  heaven.  Here  they  heard  voices  from  out 
of  the  city,  loud  voices  saying  Say  ye  to  the 
daughter  of  Zion  Behold  thy  salvation  cometh ! 
Behold  His  reward  is  with  Him.” 

On  Monday,  not  feeling  very  well,  she  kept  to 
her  bed.  In  the  night,  probably  in  her  sleep,  the 
angel  came  and  sealed  up  her  powers  of  mind  and 
body  by  paralysis.  From  that  sleep  into  which 
she  fell  so  sweetly  she  could  not  be  roused,  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  at  one  and  a  half 
•’clock,  she  “entered  in  at  the  gate.”  F.  C. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Watkins. — The  Rev.  George  D.  Meigs  has  been 
compelled  to  resisn  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Watkins  on  account  of  impaired 
health.  He  has  been  a  very  acceptable  and  useful 
pastor,  and  it  is  with  great  regret  that  the  congre- 

§ation  accept  of  his  resignation,  which  was  ten- 
ered  Sunday,  July  17.  Mr.  Meigs  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  a  few  months  since,  and  his  physi¬ 
cians  have  warned  him  that  it  is  not  safe  for  him 
to  continue  his  ministerial  work. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

RrvKBTON. — Charles  W.  Nevln  of  the  last  class 
in  Princeton  Seminary,  has  been  cailed  to  the 
Presbyterian  church,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —The  postofflee  address  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Dickey  for  the  month  of  July  will 
be  Beach  Haven,  N.  J..  and  for  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust,  Gardner  House,  Jamestown,  R.  I, 

Cablisle. — The  late  Mrs.  Robert  Given  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  dealt  generously  with  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  (of  which  Dr.  Norcross  is  pastor) 
in  her  last  will  and  testament,  giving  it  $5000  on  cer¬ 
tain  easy  terms,  viz :  That  the  amount  be  applied 
to  certain  improvements  to  the  church  building, 
ooDsistiDg  of  a  reseating  of  the  entire  church,  or 


reupholstering  of  the  present  pews,  the  frescoing  t 
of  the  walls  and  ceiling  by  a  real  artist,  and  the  < 
building  of  an  organ  alcove  to  one  side  of  the  pul-  1 
pit,  and  bringing  the  organ  and  choir  down  stairs.  1 
In  short  she  has  provided  for  the  thorough  mod-  i 
ernizing  of  the  audience-room.  ^ 

A  Golden  Wedding. — The  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  | 
Edwin  H.  Nevin  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  their  wedding  on  the  evening  of  July  6th,  at 
their  home  in  Philadelphia.  From  8  o’clock  to  11 
the  house  was  filled  with  guests  offering  their  con¬ 
gratulations.  Of  their  seven  chiliiren  six  were 
present  with  ten  grandchildren.  The  house  was 
adorned  tastefullj',  and  the  golden-we<idlng  re¬ 
membrances  were  numerous.  Letters  of  congrat¬ 
ulation  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

MARYL.\ND. 

Washington. — The  Rev.  R.  H.  Fleming,  now  in 
charge  of  Gurley  Chapel,  Washington,  has  decid¬ 
ed  to  accept  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Lynchburg,  Va.  It  is  a  very 
fiourishing  church  of  280  members,  with  two  Sun¬ 
day-schools. 

OHIO. 

Nokthfield.— Ohio  has  a  Northfield  as  well  as 
Massachusetts,  .and  the  Lord's  work  Is  going  for¬ 
ward  there,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  un¬ 
der  the  efficient  ministry  of  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Don¬ 
aldson.  On  June  23d  his  people  gat  hered  at  the 
parsonage  to  offer  their  congratulations  upon  his 
having  attained  so  happily  the  age  of  three  score 
and  ten  years.  Mrs.  Donaldson’s  anniversary  was 
the  next  day ;  so  it  was  decided  to  celebrate  both 
at  one  time.  The  occasion  included  many  con¬ 
gratulations,  a  generous  feast,  and  the  presenta- 
I  tion  of  a  purse.  The  present  is  Mr.  Donaldson’s 
third  charge  in  a  ministry  of  over  forty  years. 

Cincinnati.  —  The  Second  Church  (Dr.  G.  P. 
Hays  pastor)  raised  last  year  $26,574,  of  which 
$15,077  went  to  the  Boards  and  miscellaneous 
charities. 

Bremen. — The  people  and  vicinity  of  Bremen 
enjoyed  a  very  delightful  service  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Presbyterian  church,  Sunday,  July  17. 
Rev.  Dr.  Stratton  of  Clrcleville,  O.,  preached  the 
sermon,  which  was  an  impressive  and  instructive 
discourse;  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  of  Columbus,  O.,  took 
charge  of  the  finances,  and  discharged  the  duty 
for  which  he  is  eminently  fitted.  An  amount  of 
$439  was  raised,  which  a  little  more  than  paid  for 
the  church.  The  building  is  30  by  50  feet,  and 
will  seat  about  270  people.  It  is  nicely  furnished 
and  arranged,  and  all  are  very  much  pleased  with 
their  new  church  home.  The  day  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  by  the  people  of  Bremen.  The  dedica¬ 
tory  service  was  conducted  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
J.  W,  Wilson. 

MICHIGAN. 

Linden,— At  the  July  communion  the  church  at 
Linden  received  by  letter  two,  the  church  at 
Mundy  by  letter  one,  by  confession  six.  Of  the  six 
two  were  husband  and  wife,  and  two  mother  and 
daughter,  both  baptized.  These  churches  are  in 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Ambrose  S.  Wight. 

Sault  St.  Marie.— The  Sault  St.  Marie  church 
has  just  receive<l  a  S12G0  pipe  organ. 

Hanover — The  Rev.  E.  P.  Clark  of  Hanover 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Union  City,  Pa. 

Albion. — The  Rev.  W.  E.  Parsons,  after  labor¬ 
ing  for  three  years  with  the  church  at  Albion,  has 
been  cordially  invited  to  become  their  settled  pas¬ 
tor. 

.Alpena. — The  chunh  at  .Alpena have  extended  a 
hearty  call  t(*  the  Rev.  R.  N.  Walker,  who  has  sup¬ 
plied  that  pulpit  for  the  past  year,  to  become  their 
pasU>r. 

Grand  Rapids. — The  Westminster  church  at 
Grand  Rapids  are  having  plane  prepared  for  a 
handsome  chapel,  which  will  be  erected  in  the 
southein  part  of  the  city. 

.Ann  Arbor. — The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Steele,  who 
has  just  closed  his  labors  with  the  .Ann  Arbor 
church,  announces  that  he  will  continue  to  reside 
in  that  city. 

Jackson. — The  church  at  Jackson  has  called  the 
Rev.  Chester  S.  Armstrong,  D.D.,  synodical  mis¬ 
sionary  of  Illinois,  and  it  is  confident Ij- expected 
that  he  will  accept.  He  was  years  ago  a  very  ef¬ 
ficient  Michigan  pastor,  and  the  Detroit  Tribune  is 
quite  right  in  saying  that  he  “  will  be  heartily 
welcomed  back  to  the  State.”  This,  of  course,  if 
he  sees  his  way  clear  to  relinquish  his  present  very 
important  and  successful  work. 

Grand  Haven.— June 28th,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lam- 
mis  was  duly  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids. 

INDIANA. 

Evansville. — The  Rev.  James  L.  McNair  has 
resigned  the  pulpit  of  Grace  Presbj  terian  Church, 
Evansville,  to  accept  a  call  to  the  College-street 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Louisville,  Ky.  He  will 
begin  his  services  with  September. 

WISCONSIN. 

Fond  dd-Lac. — This  largest  of  the  coast  towns 
norih  of  Milwaukee,  has  a  newly  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Milbum. 

Marshfield.— This  place  recently  suffered  from 
a  sweeping  fire  consuming  the  whole  business  part 
of  the  town.  Most  of  the  homes  remain,  but  the 
income  of  the  church  has  been  destroyed.  Eigh¬ 
teen  months  ago  this  church  determined  to  assume 
self-support,  but  almost  immediately  the  then  house 
of  worship  was  burned  down,  and  that  plan  had  to 
be  abandoned.  A  new  and  much  finer  church  has 
arisen  on  its  ruins,  and  the  congregation  have  as¬ 
sumed  self-support.  This  church  and  parsonage 
escaped  the  late  fire,  though  everything  east,  north 
and  west  was  consumed  for  blocks.  The  people 
built  and  paid  fur  a  good  house  of  worship,  but  not 
one  whit  better  than  the  present  and  prospective 
town  needed.  The  question  arose  whether  they 
should  use  temporary  seats  and  furniture,  or  go 
in  debt  fur  permanent  ones,  and  thus  from  the  first 
enjoy  the  full  blessing  of  a  home-like  church.  The 
latter  plan  was  decided  upon  and  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect  at  a  cost  of  $1200.  The  officers  of  the  church 
were  perfecting  a  plan  for  paying  this  off  in  easy 
payments  by  means  of  Individual  notes  due  in  one, 
two  and  three  years,  when  the  fire  came.  In  view 
of  this  second  calamity.  Presbytery  earnestly  re¬ 
commended  churches  and  individuals  of  the  North¬ 
west  who  are  moved  with  sympathy  for  the  afflicted 
to  remove  this  debt  by  sending  voluntary  offerings 
to  Elder  F.  R.  Upham,  Marshfield,  Wls. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis. — The  Northwestern  of  July  23d 
says  “  Dr.  Stryker  is  happy.  Andrew  Church  has 
secured  the  $20,000  desired  in  advance  for  its  new 
sanctuary,  and  It  is  hoped  to  break  ground  for  it 
on  Aug.  23,  the  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  church.  Good  for  the  east  side ! 

NEBRASKA. 

Hastings. — June  26th,  twenty-six  members  were 
received  by  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Hastings,* 
Neb.  The  roll  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  last 
year  or  two.  Rev.  George  T.  Crissman  is  pastor. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — The  North  Church  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  call  of  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Gorin,  late  of 
Louisiana,  Mo. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

The  Congregational  Strength  in  Canada. — 
The  Congregational  Convention  was  recently  held 
In  St.  Juhn,  New  Brunswick.  Rev.  Mr.  Saer,  re¬ 
tiring  chairman,  gave  an  address  on  the  occasion, 
his  theme  being  “  Congregationalism  and  its  Su¬ 
preme  Requirements.”  The  body  is  not  a  strong 
one,  but  it  is  active.  The  figures  in  1881  were : 
Ontario,  16.340 ;  Quebec,  5244 ;  Nova  Scotia,  3.506 ; 
New  Brunswick,  1372 ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  20. 

A  Good  Prospect. — Twenty-four  youi^  men 
have  already  been  accepted  for  the  new  English 
Department  of  the  Oberlln  Theological  Seminary, 
and  there  is  a  prospect  of  yet  ten  more. 

Dr.  Talbot  W.  Chambers  of  New  York  city  is 
to  fill  for  the  present  the  Chair  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  at  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
vacated  by  Dr.  Biddle. 

Going  to  Utah.— Rev.  W.  S.  Hawkes  of  South 
Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  hais  resigned  his  charge  to 
take  the  superintendency  of  Congregational  Home 
Missions  in  Utah.  Those  who  know  him  best  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  be  eminently  fitted  for  such  a  work. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  from  ministerial  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  circles  in  Western  Massachusetts.  He 
has  been  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
■Valley  Congregational  Club  for  several  years,  and 
has  been  with  his  church  for  about  nine  years. 

Sunday-schools. — No  less  than  thirty-seven  new 
Sunday-schools  were  organized  during  the  mouth 
of  June  by  the  different  State  superintendents  of 
the  Congregational  Sunday-school  and  Publishing 
Society,  to  say  nothing  of  those  put  in  operation  by 
other  workers.  Many  of  these  schools  will  grow 
into  churches  at  an  early  day.  The  contributions 
for  the  work  of  the  Society  for  June  were  large, 
amounting  to  $4553  in  all,  of  which  $2806  were 
contribute  on  Children’s  Day. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Port  Jervis.— The  Rev.  Goyn  Talmage,  D.D., 
has  been  released  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Port  Jervis,  after  eight  years 
of  faithful  and  very  acceptable  service.  He  is  to 
be  succeeded  in  the  charge  by  Rev.  Livingston  L. 
Taylor,  formerly  of  Newark,  now  assistant  pastor 
of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  New  York 
city.  It  was  arranged  by  Classis  that  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Talmage  and  the  installation  of  his 


successor  shall  occur  on  the  18th  of  October  next,  ~r*j  T  T"! 

on  which  date  the  church  will  celebrate  the  one 

hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  Centreport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  July 

It  was  founded  in  17.37  bv  the  French  Huguenot  Thomson,  wife  of  Robert  Carter  of  New 

and  Dutch  settlers  of  the  Neverslnk  Valley,  under  seventy-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

the  name  of  the  “  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  I  Babcock— In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Sunday,  July 
Church  of  Massachusetts.”  The  first  church  edi-  17th,  1^7,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Babcock,  only  daughter  of  the 
fice  was  built  of  logs,  and  was  burned  by  the  In-  ?®7*  P*  Pnstor  of  the  Franklin-avenue  Pres- 

dians  under  Brant  during  their  bloody  incursion  :  Church.  “  So  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.” 

into  the  valley,  which  terminated  with  the  disas-  |  Beckwith— At  Culbertson,  Neb.,  June  26th,  1887, 
trous  battle  of  Minisink.  The  congregation  is  now  Sylvina,  wife  of  Townsend  Beckwith,  aged  GO  years 
a  large  and  wealthy  body,  and  occupies  in  worship  70  months  and  15  days.  Mrs.  Beckwith’s  maiden 
one  of  the  finest  church  edifices  in  the  interior  of  i  ®ooth  Pratt,  daughter  of  Daniel 

the  Sfat.e  "ratt  of  Durham,  Greene  county.  New  York,  Aul*.  11, 

^  m.  ,  1826.  Her  father  moved  to  Sullivanvi  le,  Chemung 

New  YORK  City. — The  edifice  of  the  Collegiate  I  county,  a  few  years  later.  Her  brother,  W.  W.  Pratt  of 
church  at  Forty-eighth  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  in  .  Sullivanville,  is  now  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
this  city  (Dr.  E.  B.  Coe  pastor),  is  closed  during  ,  family.  In  her  youth  she  became  a  memlier  of  the 
the  remainder  of  this  month  for  cleaning.  Dr.  W.  I  Presbyterian  church  at  Horseheads,  and  in  the  year 
W.  Clark  is  to  preach  during  August,  and  the  Rev.  ome  Townsend  Beckwith,  who  was  at 

T»..  A  ..Kfo.,  Brat  thrm.  fSnn.iaca  engaged  in  business  la  New  York  city.  Mr. 


Dr.  Aubrey  on  the  first  thr^  Sundays  in  September,  i  ^nd  Mrs.  Beckwith  became  residents  of  Hobofcen.  n] 
Dr.  Coe,  who  on  acount  of  ill  health  has  been  ab-  j.^  where  Mrs.  Beckwith  and  nine  others  founded  the 
sent  in  Durope,  is  expected  home  by  the  last  Sun-  i  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Afterwards,  removint?  to 
day  in  September.  New  York  city,  she  united  with  the  Spring-street 

xfTn’nnniQT  VPiurnPAT  Church,  and  became  actively  engaged  in  one  of  its 

MLltlUDloA  LrloLUi  ALi.  mission  schools.  Nearly  three  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

White  Plains  —A  local  paper  says  that  the  '  Beckwith  settled  near  CuUtertson.  Neb.,  in  order  to  es- 
first  permanent  organization  ot  Methodism  in  White  !  ‘^eir  only  son,  Townsend.  There,  as  during 

■pinina  K  Y  occiirroH  in  the  Fall  of  the  venr  1787  1  former  years  of  her  life,  she  manifested  the  same 
Plains,  N.Y.  occurred  in  the  Fail  01  tnej^r  1787.  Christian  spirit,  and  at  her  home  was  held  the 

A  class-meeting  was  organi^d,  and  it  became  a  religious  service  in  that  vicinity.  Her  death  is 

regular  appointment  on  the  New  Rochelle  circuit  i  greiitly  mourned  by  her  immediate  family,  and  all  w’ho 
that  year.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Q.  Talbot  was  the  knew  her  cherish  her  memory  with  respect  and  affec- 
first  minister  stationed  north  of  New  York,  and  |  tion. 

preached  regularly  at  “the  White  Plains.”  The  Douglas— David  Douglas,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
Methodists  of  this  vicinity  will  surely  be  inclined  |  best  known  linen  and  white  goods  importers  of  New 
to  celebrate  the  event  with  special  services.  Any  i  York  city,  died  at  bis  residence,  247  West  34th  street, 
person  having  documents  or  facts  throwing  light  on  Friday  July  15.  He  came  to  this  country  forty  years 
on  the  early  history  of  “the  Society.”  or  upon  that  of  David  Douglas  A  Co., 

earlier  nro^nrerit  -[hat  'SJSlK 

of  George  55  hitefield  in  this  vicinity,  will  confer  a  coming  to  this  country  he  united  with  the  old  Charles- 
favor  by  sending  them  to  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  street  United  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  Kev. 
D.  Vail,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Hugh  Henry  Blair  (whose  nie<’e  he  afterwards  married) 

The  Canadian  Methodist  Church  covers  the  Mr.  Douglas  became  ruling  elder, 

whole  or  the  Doarlolor,  or  Canada.  Newbruada^^^^^ 

and  the  Bermuda  Islands,  with  a  prosperous  mis  church  for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  having  le¬ 
sion  in  Japan,  It  has  1,610  ministers  and  miiilste-  signed  two  years  ago  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  was 
rial  probationers;  members,  197,479;  value  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  that  church,  being  foremost  in 

church  property,  $9,895,043 :  college  property,  every  good  word  and  work,  and  giving  liberally  of  his 

$453,435;  Sunday-schools,  2,675;  scholars  attend-  means  throu.irh  all  those  years  for  the  up-buildiug  of 
ing  Sunday-school,  191,185;  Sunday-school  schol-  the  Master’s  kingdom,  and  of  that  church  In  particu- 
ars  meeting  in  class,  31,406 ;  Sunday-school  schol-  strict  integrity,  though  gentle 

owo  ho...:,  “17  ofto  •  unnssunimg  in  manner,  and  the  name  of  David  ; 

ars  who  have  taken  total  abstinence  pledge,  37.-80,  Douglas,  among  those  who  knew  him,  is  the  synonym  I 
Sunday-school  papers  taken,  229,039  j  amount  paid  for  purity,  uprityhtoess,  and  nobility  of  character.  He 
for  ministerial  support  per  annum,  $663,532,  being  walked  in  daily  fellowship  with  his  Muster,  so  that  | 
about  an  average  of  S640  per  minister ;  missionary  death  was  but  the  invitation  to  come  up  higher,  and  of 
money  raised  laist  year,  $189,811,  being  about  97  hjm  it  maybe  truly  said  “  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 

cents  per  member.  It  has  been  for  years  the  boast  *710  in  the  Lord,  they  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  | 

of  this  Church  that  its  missionary  givings  per  woiks  do  follow  them.” 

member  were  about  $1.50,  but  the  amalgamation  Bird— The  sudden  death  of  Miss  Mart  E.  Bird  at 
of  funds  by  the  union  has  somewhat  lessened  the  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  July  14,  adds  to  the  great 
relative  proportion  of  givings  to  this  fund  ;  but  it  mnjofhy  a  very  capable  and  Christian  woman.  She  lio- 
Is  hoped  that  when  all  the  financial  adjustments  ““  instructor  in  the  Sedgwick  Institute  there 

neces-sitated  by  the  recent  union  are  completed  that  brother  (Mr.  James  Bird)  then 

the  old  mark  will  he  reacherl  and  nassed  being  pilncipal  of  the  school.  Her  specialty  was  iiiath- 

tne  old  mark  win  oe  reacneu,  ana  passui.  ematn-s,  m  which  she  was  very  proficient,  though  she 

Memorial  5Vindow.— George  55’.  Childs  of  Phil-  also  conducted  classes  in  otlier  branches  of  study,  and 
adelphia  has  prouilstxl  a  new  pulpit  and  a  memo-  she  was  very  thorough  in  her  ground  work.  Miss  Bird 
rial  window  in  memory  of  President  Grant  to  St.  had  a  strong  character  as  a  Christian  lady,  which  shone 
Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  old  vil-  in  aji  her  every  day  life.  During  her  resi- 

io.Ta  r>r  T  Hroi.JTh  Tha  njirwinw  will  La  sAvAii  <7®nce  iH  Great  Barrington  she  was  ever  a  devoted 
I  ^1  f  rAA?  hi  h  HI  o  m  bc  f  of  t  lio  Co  o  gretfu  t  lOH  111  Ch  u  rc  h .  Comingherea 

fet:*t  wid6  aii<l  fourteen  feet  high,  and  of  iraporttd  months  after  the  Rev.  Evarts  Suiidder  became  pas- 
glnss.  tor,  she  was  one  of  his  aiilcst  assistants.  She  was  a 

Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  the  historian  of  Methodism,  leucher  of  a  class  in  the  Sunday-sc^hool,  and  her  Chris- 
and  formerly  editor  of  the  Christian  Aftvocate,  has  dan  inlluence  and  teaching  have  been  hostowod  upon 

reached  Cniifornia  on  a  roiind-the  world  trin  He  ““"dred  young  men  of  the  Village.  She  wa.s 

readied  CalitorniA  on  a  rouna-tne-wc^ia  tiip.  ne  “fair  weather  Christian,”  but  Uiug  blessed  with 

has  spent  many  J  ears  in  Continental  Europe.  good  he'.ilth,  she  rarely  missed  attendance.  Indeed, 

A  New  Hospital. — Philadelpliia  is  emulating  she  often  made  a  record  of  fifty  two  Sundays  in  a  year. 


Douglas— David  Douglas,  one  of  the  oldest  and 


UNITED  STATES  TRUST  COMPANY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

No.  49  WaU  street. 

Capital  and  Surplns, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


ThU  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into 
Oonrt,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

INTEHE8T  AI.L05VED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after  flva 
days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the  whola 
time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  of  estates,  and 
females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  aa 
well  as  religious  and  benevolent  Institutions,  will  find  this 
Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

OEUROB  BLISS,  'Vice-President. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Vice-President. 

TRUSTEES : 

DAN  H.  ARNOLD.  ER.YSTUS  COR'NING.  Arbany, 

THOMAS  8LOCX)MB,  8. B.  CHITTENDEN, Broofcfyn, 

CHARLES  E.  BILL.  JOHN  HARSEN  RHOADES, 

WILSON  Q.  HUNT,  ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES. 

CLINTON  GILBERT,  ROBERT  B.  MINTURN, 

DANIEL  D.  LORD.  GEO.  HENRY  WARREN, 

SAMUEL  SLOAN,  GEORGE  BLISS, 

JAMES  LOW,  WILLIAM  LIBBEY, 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS,  JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 

D.  WILLIS  James,  EDWARD  COOPER, 

JOHN  J.  A8TOR,  W.  BAYARD  CUTTING, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  CHARLES  S.  SMITH, 


8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM.  Po’k’ptie,  WM  ROCKEFELLER, 
HENRY  E.  L\ WHENCE,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 

ISAAC  N.  PHELPS,  WILLIAM  H.  MACY,  Jr. 

HENRY  L.  THORNELL.  Secretary 

LOUIS  G.  HAMPTON,  Assistant  Secretary. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO, 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  op  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


has  sptnt  many  J  ears  in  Continental  Europe.  gootl  health,  she  rarely  missed  iittendjince.  Indeed,  I 

a  New  Hospital. — Philadtliiliia  is  emulating  she  often  made  a  record  of  fifty  two  Sundays  iu  u  year, 
Brooklyn  in  the  matter  of  a  hospital  to  be  under  both  at  service  and  at  Sunday-school.  Miss  Bird  was 
Methodist  auspices.  The  lot  of  ground  bounded  “?*■“  Boyroot,  Syria.  Her  lather  was  the  noted  niis- 

by  Thirteenth,  Broad,  Ritner,  and  Stiunk  streets, 

.,1  1...  1,..  -  Mho  went  to  Hoyroot  in  1822,  the  first  American  mis- 

Philadt  l|>hia,  and  niea.  uung  4t  6  bj  .)!(>  focU  has  gionary  there  tor  permanent  work.  His  wife  was  the 
been  purcliased  for  a  site  by  ttie  trustees  of  the  first  American  woman  to  enter  Beyroot.  Miss  Bird’s 
proposed  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital.  The  brothers  and  sisters  were  all  born  ai  road.  Of  the  four 


UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  BANK 

(W.ASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

No.  1  BP.OAD’WAY,  TOES. 


THE  NEW  ORGAN  POLIO. 

BY  HUBERT  P.  M«IN. 

THIS  new  bonk  has  been  prepared  expres-sly  for  the  Reed 
Organ.  It  contains  a  thorough  o-iurse  of  valuable  Instruc¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  useful  Interludes  In  dlff.-reut  keys,  pretty 
voluntaries,  pieces  especially  adapted  for  the  parlor  at 
home;  also,  several  pages  of  songs  and  hymn  tunes.  Largs 
Folio  Boards,  $1.50.  Sent  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Specimen 
pages  tree. 

liberal  discxiunt  to  the  trade. 

BIOLOW  &  M.IIK,  7(>  East  Ninth  Street,  New  Yoik. 

81  RANDOLPH  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHl^RCH. 

Text  Term  opens  Sept.  1st.  Increased  faculty.  Enlarged 
course  of  study.  New  dorm  IP  >1  les.  Suite  of  rooms  for 
each  student.  Every  modt-rn  convenience  and  comfort. 
Rooms  drawn  by  new  students  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  of  oi>en- 
Ing  day.  Needed  pecuniary  aid  furnished  to  deserving 
students.  For  Information,  add,  ess  “  FACULTY,” 

1060  N.  Halsted  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

wabasiTcollege, 

Crawfordsrille,  Indiana. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  7th,  1887.  Classical,  Scientific,  and 
Elective  Courses.  Standard  high ;  thorough  in  methods. 
Also  ample  preparatory  and  English  Courses.  Catalogues 
sent  on  appllcaUon.  JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  President. 

BRYANT  SCHOOL  LONG  N.  Y. 

A  MILITARY  ACADEMY  of  the  highest  grade,  with 
PRIMARY,  INTERMEDIATE  and  ACADEMIC  DEPART¬ 
MENTS.  One  of  the  finest  School  proftertles  In  the  U.  8., 
In  proximity  to  country  seat  of  ihs  late  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  Fall  Term  0|)eus  Sept.  15 

CORTELVUO  and  HINDS,  Principals. 

OsaiNINC  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  UADIFAI. 

Sing-sing-on-ttae-Hudson.  Beopens  In  September. 
Full  Classical  and  Soirntific  Courses  Fine  Studio,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music.  Lectures  on  various  subjects. 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Van  VIeck,  A.M.,  Principal.  For  partlcu- 
lars,  apply  to _ Rev.  F.  B.  Dwight,  Sing  81i.g. 

DR.  HOLBROOK’S 

MILITARY  SCHOOL) 

SING  KING,  N.  Y. 

Reopens  Wednesday  evening,  *>eptember  14tli.  Address 
REV.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 

CI.IYTON  GKAB5I.4R  HCHOOL.-College,  Prepara¬ 
tory,  and  Business  Courses.  74th  year  will  begin 
Sept.  8,  1887.  Send  for  catalogue  to  the  principal.  Rev. 
ISAAC  O.  BEST,  A.M.,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. _ 

LA  WRENCEVIL.I.E  NCHOOL. 

John  C.  Green  Fonndntlon. 

It  Is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  from 
S  to  6  months  in  advance  of  date  of  entrance.  For  Catalogue 
containing  Courses  of  Study  and  Calendar,  address 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.D.,  Uwrencevllle,  N.  J. 


INGHAM  UNIVERSITY  YOUNG^W  OMEN, 

LEROY,  N.  W 

Literary,  music  and  art  colleges;  also  preparatory  school. 
Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  Ratos  low.  New  dormi¬ 
tory  added  to  buildings  this  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Rev.  W.  W.  TOTHEROH,  D.D.,  Chaucellor. 

YOUNG  LADIES’  SEMINARY 

_ Address  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. _ 

'■WEEKmHILL  (N.  Y.)  military  Academy. 

M.  Col.  CUA8.  J.  WRIGHT,  B.S., 

Dr.  John  N.  Tildex,  Principals. 

YYOUGHKEENIE  (N.  Y.) 

±  .Mll.lT.ARY  lYSTITI  TE. 

$400,  All  ages.  For  College,  Weat  Point  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy,  or  Business.  For  circulars  with  general  information 
and  references,  address 

_ DR.  C.  B.  WARRING,  Principal. 

F  STEUBENVILLE,  O.,  ^ 

EMALE  SEMINARY 

Beautiful  and  healthful  hication  on  the  Ohio.  A  successful 
experience  of  fifty.eiirht  years.  The  Irest  of  advantages  m 
Music,  Painting,  I-kfnch,  .Cc.,  as  well  as  in  the  Knglish 
Course,  with  the  love  and  care  of  a  Christian  home.  Send 
for  a  catalugue.  Rev.  Hr.  and  M-s.  .A,  Al.  RKtn,  Princn>al^ 
■Mrs.  llKTl  Y  Kfiu  Sanfokd.  Co-l*rmcipaL 

C.WUGA  LAKE  MILITAnV  ACADEMY. 

Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  B  8  ,  A.M..  Prim Ipiil,  Aurora,  N.Y. 

rTvkiIWkw  POulsHKEEPsYEyVi.Y. 

SUd  Year.  Prepares  ihoroughly  for  College,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Academies,  and  Busluet s.  Military  Drill. 
_ B18BEE  &  AMEN,  Principals. 

GLEN  TOWER  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

Dobbs-Ferr  y-on>  the-H  adton . 

Pure  air,  pure  spring  water,  perfect  dralnnge.  New  brick 
building.  Appointments  elegant  and  complete.  Offers  am¬ 
ple  and  thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business. 
Established  1886.  Enlarged  1887. 


Capital,  - 
Sarplas,  - 


-  $r>oo,ooo 

-  $r»oo,ono 


price  paid  was  $40,000. 

EPISCOPAL. 

A  Lawn  Party. —  St.  .Andrew’s  Church,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  tlie  Rev.  F.  5V.  Brathwaite  rector. 


now  living,  Mrs.  H.  J.  5’an  Lunnep  lives  in  Great  B:ir- 
rington,  the  wife  of  the  respected  missionary  of  otlier 
days ;  Miss  Carrie  Bird  is  a  resident  with  them  at  the 
Sedgwick  Institute;  Mr.  .James  Bird  hsis  a  boys’  school 
at  Auburndale,  Mass.;  and  the  Rev.  5Villiain'Bird  is  a 


is  111  a  thriving  condition,  and  one  of  Its  methods  nV he  has  lesided  thiity-four 

of  Increase  of  fellowshin  and  siibstaiice  is  the  An  ill  turn  had  prostrated  Miss  Bird  for  a  very 

oi  increase  oi  reilowsiiip  anu  suDstance,  is  tlie  short  time,  and  aggravated  the  heart  disease  that  not 

holding  of  a  yearly  Lawn  Party.  Thus,  we  are  even  she  knew  that  she  had.  She  was  awake  at  4 
told,  instead  of  “  rallies  and  fairs,  the  parish  in  o’clock  In  the  morning  with  no  apparent  feeling  or  in- 
mid-Sumuier  gives  on  the  rectory  grounds  a  lawn  dication  of  the  nearness  of  death,  and  was  looking  at 
party  and  promenade  concert.  Every  effort  is  the  very  spot  in  the  horizon  whore  the  sun  was  soon  to 
made  to  make  the  occasion  attractive,  and  tlie  J'*®*  ^lie  birds  were  at  their  matins,  and  Mrs.  5’an 
whole  parish  engage  heart  and  hand  in  prepara-  ,  jy*’®  P''p,ee“t,  asked  the  Invalid  it  she 

tion  for  it.  The  committees  include  not  only  the  onfi'b.*  replied  with  a  smile  that  she  d^, 

women  but  the  men  of  the  parish,  and  working  in  f„uen.l  ”u  the  Coug^egatonarchurch''onXday,  Jmy 
unity  and  with  a  will,  the  way  to  success  is  made  15,  was  largely  attended, 
easy.  A  supper  is  provided,  with  a  munificent  bill  ’  Mir\r 

of  fare, and  a  small  cost,  which  is  a  marvel;  use-  MEMORIAM. 

ful  and  fancy  articles  are  sold;  there  are  Iceland  Professor  Mortimer  L.  Browne,  A.M.,  was  horn  in 
booths  and  houses  that  Jack  built,  and  with  bill-  TJethany,  Genesee  county, N.Y. ,  .January  28th,  1829,and 
liaiit  illuminations  by  colored  lights  and  Chinese 

hanteriiB  and  the  diseoiir-iinrof  fine  mii.4ie  one  ago  he  established  in  Auburn  the  ioung  Ladies 

f’vf;  discoursing  ot  tine  music,  one  Institute,  to  which  he  devoted  with  untiring  zeal  thirty 

might  fancy  oneself  iii  Aladdin  s  palace.  The  years  of  his  life.  ^ 

party  was  held  this  year  on  the  afternoon  and  eve-  Throughout  all  these  vears  of  professional  life,  he 
iiing  of  July  12lh,  and  was  not  only  a  pleasant  but  felt  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  a  teacher, 
a  profitable  gathering  of  the  friends  of  the  parish.  Rhd  careful  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  pupils,  it 
It  was  in  every  way  a  success,  and  the  net  receipts  Tiim  a  privilege  to  tlireet  their  attention  to  the' 

were  more  titan  $900.  A  very  handsome  souve-  kreat  truths  of  th<!  55ord  of  God,  and  of  the  hundreds 


LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

Transacts  a  (Iciieral  Hanking  Ilnsincss. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

IN 

Ladies'  and  Misses’  Cambric  and 
Musiin  Underwear 


tee.  The  lawn  party  may  well  be  called  the  mid-  and  friend.  In  siuglencss  of  purpose  and  in  self- 
Sumraer  event,  and  many  parishes  in  our  rural  forgetfulness  he  made  his  daily  work  n  grand  service 


5Vc  make  special  niention  of  the  goods  in 
these  departments,  where  wlli  aiways  he  found 
the  best  goods  at  tiie  iowest  possibie  prices. 
Owing  to  constant  changes  in  the  styies  of 
these  garments,  we  do  not  issue  any  fixed 
catalogue,  but  iviii  aiways  promptfy  send  our 
“Daliy  Price  List”  upon  appiieation  for  the 
same. 

The  French  C.  P.  Corset  which  we  have  soid 
for  many  years,  can  always  be  obtained  here 
at  the  iowest  prices. 

James  Mo Cr eery  Sc  Go. 


cities  and  villages  may  go  and  do  likewise.” 


migciiuiiiet-B  lie  miioe  nis  uaiiy  woiK  n  grand  service  RrenHivnv  nnd  llth  Street  Xew  Ynrk 

for  his  Saviour.  As  his  end  drew  near,  calling  lo  mind  Ilroadway  anu  IllUMreCi,  i  ew  lorK. 


rriPTni*  JJl-hnn  rr.Y«  nffleiafp.i  In  'oH  of  those  who  Came  Under  his  instruction, 

Sf  TnH  o  n  ;  ^  K  ^ S  expresscd  the  feeling  that  for  each  one  he  had  done 

St.  John  s  Fpiscopai  Church,  July  10th,  a  hand-  the  best  he  could. 

some  new  edifice,  built  through  the  zeal  of  one  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Fiist  Presbyterian  Church 
man — John  L.  Tiffany.  Niue  persons  were  con-  for  twenty-five  years,  and  always  hud  its  intereshs  at 


firmed.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Dr.  Coxe 
spoke  on  “  Temperance,”  in  the  hall  of  the  Young 


heart,  l  eing  ever  ready  to  take  ujion  himself  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  work  he  thought  would  advance  its 


Men’s  Christian  Association.  There  was  a  large  highest  welfare.  As  a  citizen  he  was  acGve  in  all  great 


gathering.  The  Churchman  remarks :  “The Sani¬ 
tarium  is  doing  a  world  of  good  as  a  refuge  for  the 
sick,  and  among  its  recent  inmates  have  been  the 
Bishop  of  Jamaica,  Bishop  Schereschewsky  and 
wife,  and  Bishop  Beckwith’s  wife,  who  so  recently 
entered  into  rest.  The  chief  physician  of  the  Sani¬ 
tarium  (Dr.  Foster)  is  a  Methodist,  but  is  a  man  of 
broad  mind,  and  has  been  a  liberal  contributor  to 
St.  John’s  Church  and  its  rectory.” 

Free  Pews. — Pews  both  In  Trinity  and  Grace 
churches  in  New  York  are  to  be  free  as  their  pres¬ 
ent  rentals  expire. 

The  Chubch  House,  which  is  to  stand  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  a  reminder  to  all  churchmen  of  the  Queen's 
Jubilee,  is  not  yet  a  visibility,  or  even  a  completed 
scheme.  The  estimated  cost  is,  however,  pretty 
large,  viz:  $1, ‘250,000.  The  pamphlet  prospectus 
recently  Issued  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  sug¬ 
gests  that  fifty  Churchmen  subscribe  £1000  each,  a 
hundred  £500  each,  two  hundred  £250  each,  four 
hundred  £100  each,  and  so  on  proportionately, 
which  is  very  well,  but  does  not  strike  us  as  any¬ 
thing  new  or  novel,  as  to  method,  here  in  America. 
He  also  proposes  that  thousands  of  cards  should  be 
issued  to  collectors,  having  written  upon  them  the 
amount  each  collector  is  willing  to  guarantee  to 
give  or  collect  within  a  certain  date,  and  that  of¬ 
ferings  should  be  taken  in  the  15,000  churehes  and 
mission-rooms  of  the  Established  Church. 

Going  to  the  Fbont. —  The  Churchman  says 
the  Rev.  J.  5V.  Van  Ingen  in  September  is  to  engage 
in  an  important  missionary  work  with  Helena, 
Montana,  for  a  centre.  A  church  hospital  has 
been  opened  at  Helena. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Dk.  Fulton,  says  a  Baptist  paper,  seems  to  be 


relornis,  tind  in  every  effort  that  might  adviinee  the 
material  and  moral  prosperity  of  the  community. 
Though  gone  to  the  Saviour,  who  was  his  constant 
inspiration  for  so  many  years,  his  faithfulness  in  the 
performance  of  every  duty,  bis  enthusiasm  In  all  efforts 
to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  city,  his  kindly  interest 
and  gentlemanly  bearing  towards  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  his  untiring  devotion  to  his  Church 
and  bis  school,  and  the  sacred  manner  in  which  he 
valued  all  his  relationsbips  in  the  home,  has  caused  him 
still  to  live  in  very  many  hearts  as  a  vital  power  for 
good.  In  bis  in'mediate  home  he  leaves  a  wife,  a 
daughtei ,  ntd  a  son  to  revere  his  memory.  w.  h.  h. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


This  powder  never  variee.  A  marvel  of  purity,  etren^th, 


having  a  happy  tiiuo  in  Washington  Territory  and  and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
California.  Oregon  and  Alaska  are  yet  before  kinds, andcannotbesoldlncompetitlonwithtbemultltude 


Bridal 

T rousseaux. 

Ladies  who  are  unable  to  examine 
our  stock  of  these  goods  personally, 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
correspond  with  us.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  information  furnished,  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  given  to  special  orders. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Broadway  &  20th  Street,  N.  Y. 


EECENT  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath  Schnol  Work. 

IXCTDEE8  01  THCOLOGT. 

By  Rev.  A.  A.  HODGE,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Small  8vo,  473  page.. 
Price,  $1.35  net.  Postage,  30  cente  extra. 

MEXICO:  PAST  AHD  PRESENT. 

By  HANNAH  MORE  JOHNSON.  $3  maps  and  Illustrations. 
13mo.  Price,  $1.60. 


EZRA  B.  FANCHEB,  1 
HERMAN  A.  BAILEY,  (  ">“cipais. 
Send  for  prospectus.  _ ■ 

WHKAION  FKMALK  SEMINARY 

will  commence  Its  53d  year  Sept.  8.  Fine  Library,  Labora¬ 
tory,  Observatory,  snd  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instruction. 
Best  of  home  influences  Send  for  cltcular  to 
_ Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Removed  in  1885  from  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  to 
Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  JAV  Cooke,  will  begin 
Its  thirty-eighth  year,  Wednesday,  Sept.  28  For  circulars, 
apply  to  Principals,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

I'rincipali.  rmtrilus  Principalt. 

Miss  Frances  E  Bennett.  Miss  m.  L.  Bonnet, 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman, _ Miss  H.  A.  Dillatz. 

Wells  College  foi  Yoneg  Ladies, 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facllltlea 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Ix>cation  beautiful  and  healthful. 
Session  begins  September  14,  1887.  Bend  for  catalogue. 
_ K.  8.  KHleBICK,  D.U.,  President. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

FOR  WOMEN. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

Coarse  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Collegos 
also  Elective  and  Special  Courses.  Best  advantaged 
in  Music  and  Art.  Building  with  beet  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  E  evator. 
Astronomical  Observatory  —  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.O.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

YE  tlE.MINARY,  RYE.  MF.W  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 

The  PREPARATORY  NCHOOU,  Princeton,  M.  J., 

will  receive  a  tew  pupils  during  July  and  August  to 
complete  preparation  for  any  college.  The  beet  of  board 
and  tutoring  at  moderate  terms.  Reference — President 
McCosh.  J.  REMSEN  BISHOP,  Head  Maater. 


■■  COLLEGE,  Oberlln,  O.,  Theological,  Col- 
|||l|Y|8||n  leglate,  aud  Preparatory  Departments; 
IIIIUI  llll  offers  both  sexes  the  best  eduoailoual  ad« 
llll  vantages  at  the  lowest  cost.  Healthful; 
no  saloons;  best  religious  Influences;  elective  studies | 
1833  students  last  year.  Calendar  sent  free  by  Mr.  Geo.  P. 
Kimball,  Secretary. 

Oberlln  Conservatory  of  Musie. — Under  the  College 
management  New  building.  Superior  Instruction  In 
Theory,  Voice  Culture,  Plano,  Organ,  Stringed  lustru- 
menla,  etc.  Address,  Prof.  F.  B.  Ricz,  Director. 


him,  and  offer  wide  ai^  inviting  fields  for  his  anti-  of  low  test,  abort  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold  PEOPLE  AND  PASTOR, 
Catholic  campaign.  Those  (Ustant  and  destitute  only  in  cant,  royal  baking  powder  Co.,  106  wall  st.,  N.Y.  BvRev  Thomas  mi-rphy 

sections  of  our  country  will  afford  just  the  sphere - -  mibphy, 

for  a  man  of  his  peculiar  genius. 

Imitation. — One  of  our  Southern  exchanges  re-  ^ 

ports  that  on  a  recent  Lord's  day  a  Baptist  minis- 

ter  paused  in  his  discourse,  and  surprised  the  con-  ■  yOjjjk  f  W  ^  I 

gregation  by  saying  “  Brethren,  I  see  you  are  look-  I  ■  I  1^1  I 

ing  at  your  watches ;  I  will  look  at  mine  ” ;  and  m/  JL  w  JL 

after  doing  so,  he  “  went  on  ”  preaching.  W 


Tbe  Rev.  W,  D.  Bncbanan  of  the  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery,  desires  oorrespondeuts  to  address  him  at  the  study 
of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of 
53d  street.  New  York  city. 


MBS.  SYLVANUS  REED’S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Yonng  Ladles, 
Nos.  6  and  8  Fast  .53d  St.,  New  York. 

The  same  able  staff  of  Professors  and  Teachers  is  retain¬ 
ed,  with  Important  additions. 

34th  YEAH  BEGINS  OCTOBER  4. 

The  American  Tract  Society 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  having  drawn  u 
sharp  line  between  the  Business  and  Benevolent 
Departments,  placing  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting,  under  the  advice  of  the  Distributing 
Committee,  Union  Missionary  Colportage  and 
the  making  of  grants  to  the  destitute  at  home 
and  abroad,  upon  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
he  earnestly  solicits  the  coDperation  and  tne 
cheerful  benefactions  of  all  who  love  the  union 
spirit  and  Gos^l  work  of  this  Society. 

Please  send  donations  to 

Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Jane  Slet,  1887. 

THE  GERTRUDE  BABY  SUIT. 

A  full  descripUon  of  Uils  simple  and  deelrable  reform 
suit  for  newly-born  Infants,  now  being  so  extensively  sub- 
sUtuted  for  the  old  style  garments  so  trying  to  tbe  paUenoe 
of  both  mother  and  child,  was  published  In  Babyhood, 
No.  19,  together  with  a  supplement  of  patterns.  Price  16 
cente.  BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

$  Beekmen  Street,  New  York. 


/  Tour  Clothing,  Paint,  or 

/  B  Wood-work  washed  in  the  old 

^  rubbing,  twisting,  wrecking  way. 
Join  that  large  army  of  sensi¬ 
ble,  economical  people,  who 
from  experience  have  learned  that  James 
Pyle’s  pearline,  used  as  directed  on  each  pack¬ 
age,  saves  time,  labor,  rubbing,  wear,  and  tear. 

Your  clothes  are  worn  out  more  by  washing 
than  wearing.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  try 
Pearline. 

JAMES  PYLE,  New  York.’ 

For  sale  by  all  grocers. 


■West  Africa,— Tbe  Rev.  Snmuel  Sevier,  who  for  more 
than  three  years  has  been  mtfslonary  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  Is  now  in  this  coun  try  on  a  short  visit  for  rest  and 
health.  He  will  return  soon  to  bis  work  in  Africa,  and  he 
wishes  to  say  that  If  anyone  has  any  thing  In  tbe  way  of 
books,  papers,  or  money,  they  w<  uid  like  to  give  for  the 
good  work  In  Africa,  It  will  reach  him  If  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Savier,  23  Centre  street.  New  York. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1384  Chestnut  BL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oontributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  mlnlstert 
llsabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  tor  the  faralllee  of  deoeoaed 
nlnUters.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  tor  tb« 
f>ermanent  Fund,  and  also  for  tbe  Ministers’  House  at 
Pe^  ^boy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
et  W.  W.  HDBBTON,  Treeeurer 


By  Rev.  THOMAS  Mi'BPHY,  D.D.  18mo.  Price,  in  cloth, 
40  cents.  In  paper,  10  cents  net. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CONFUCT 
BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  D.D.,  Professor  In 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  16mo,  paper  cover. 
Price,  5  cents. 

Address  orders  to 

J0H.\  A.  BLACK,  Basiness  Soperintondent, 

1334  Cbestnnt  Street,  Phllndelpbln,  Pa., 
Or,  WABD  k  SBUMMOin),  116  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Memorial  Windows 

Special  Designs  with 
Estimates  scbmitthd 

The  Tiffany 
Glass  Company 

833  k  335  FOURTH  AVENUX 

New  Tore 

609  Pullman  building  | 

Chicago 


BRADFOBD  AC 


I70UIS  C  Tiffany 
PRESIDENT 

John  Dufais 

SZCHETABY 


PRINGLE  Mitchell 

MANAOEB 

John  Chxnet  Platt 

TBEASUREB 


HAT  F£V£B  CURE. 

KLEtrrRlC  €OYEM 

Cares  Pollen  Polsonlnn  or  Hap  Fever.  Send  f< 
circular,  free.  ELECTRIC  CONE  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  165.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


IVY  HALL  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

I  Bridgeton,  M.  J. 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  commence  Sept.  31.  A  comfort¬ 
able  home.  Past  record  remarkable  tor  health.  Board  of 
Instruction  Includes  three  college  graduates.  Best  results 
In  Music,  Art,  French,  and  German.  Address 

Rev.  HENRY  REEVES,  Ph.D  ,  Principal. 

UP8UN  BEMl.XART,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County, 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
I  all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Pleasaat 
'  home  for  good  boys.  References ;  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  ^v.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.B.,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. ;  Mr.  D.  K. 
Owynne,  26  Broad  street,  New  York.  For  other  reterencea 
or  Information,  Inquire  of 

_ Rev.  HENRY  UPSON.  Principal,  New  Preston.  01. 

WELLESLEY  SCHOOL, 

PHII.ADKI.PHIA. 

Preparatory,  academic,  and  special  courses;  for  girls  and 
young  women.  Address  for  circulars  and  Information, 

J  R.  MILLER,  D.D.,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

like  F  I  KnilF^  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FCI 

MISS  Ci  Li  KUUCOi  young  udies  and  children 

45  Knst  68tb  Street,  New  York. 
_ Afternoon  Classes  tor  AdnIW. 

Newengland  conservatort 

MUSIC  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 

o«ich  Ii^ractionln  Vorslsna  loBtrsmestolliaiie,  PIsdo  so4 
OrKsn  Tuning,  Fine  Arti,  OrstorT.Liiershirs,  French,  0«r- 
mso,  snd  luiTsn  Lsngusgef,  Enwih  Brsnchss,  OrannsilkiL 
^>_TuHioo.$dtqJ^'iSt bosrdsndiooiBWith  ftssa HsstSM 


snd  room  with  HmtSM 

lllnscntod^lsndsr, 

•ddiM  £.  TOUB2KE,  Dir.,  FnuiUia  $«.,  BOBTOK.  MntS 
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OnR  HERITieE. 

BT  MARIANNA  FABNINOHAM. 

The  very  earth  is  beautiful 
Id  this  dear  island  home; 

The  green  grass  nestles  lovingly 
Bound  feet  that  o’er  it  roam. 

The  blue  sky  stretches  tenderly 
Above  its  changing  woods, 

And  happy  thoughts  of  quietness 
Fill  its  deep  solitudes. 

For  loveliness  of  hills  and  dales. 

For  fr'-sh  and  bracing  airs. 

For  music  of  the  merry  birds, 

And  little  children’s  prayers ; 

For  freedom  and  for  hopefulness. 

For  safety  and  content. 

Well  may  their  songs  rise  gratefully 
Whose  lives  with  these  are  spent. 

Yet  irreater  still  the  heritage 
Of  England  in  the  men 
Whose  nobleness  has  made  her  great. 

And  raised  her  yet  again  ; 

Who,  hating  wrong,  have  fought  for  right. 
Who  tender  were,  and  strong. 

And  whose  brave  deeds  of  chivalry 
Proud  hearts  preserve  in  song. 

They  were  for  liberty  and  love; 

Not  theirs  the  inglorious  rest 
Which  cared  not  how  the  people  fared 
So  that  themselves  were  blest, 

Their  hearts  were  true,  their  wills  were  firm, 
And  »hey  have  left  to  us 
The  duty  atid  the  privilege 
So  high,  yet  onerous. 

0  be  the  sons  of  England 
True  hearted  as  their  sires. 

Still  loyal  to  right  impulses. 

And  moved  by  pure  desires : 

Better  not  worse,  greater  not  less. 

The  future  than  the  past ; 

God  give  to  us,  through  love  of  Him, 

The  glory  that  shall  last. 

— London  Christian  World. 


CASDIDiTING. 

This  is  a  great  and  growing  evil  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Everybody  says  so.  The 
ministers  complain;  the  congregations  com¬ 
plain.  And  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy.  When  a  church  becomes  va¬ 
cant,  it  is  not  willing  to  call  a  pastor  until  it 
has  seen  and  heard  him.  Every  communicant 
and  every  pew-holder  is  a  voter,  and  how  can 
he  vote  intelligently  until  he  has  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  judge  for  himself  in  regard  to  the  gifts 
of  the  candidate  ?  We  have  no  bishop  to  send 
us  preachers  from  year  to  year;  we  do  not 
want  any.  We  claim  that  the  right  to  choose 
our  pastors  is  as  inherent  and  inalienable  as 
the  right  to  choose  our  civil  and  municipal  offi- 
eers ;  but  in  exercising  this  right,  there  are 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  on  both  sides. 
Candidating  for  a  church  is  very  different  from^ 
eandidating  for  the  mayoralty  of  a  city,  or  for 
a  seat  in  Congress. 

The  question  in  regard  to  a  probationer  for 
a  pulpit,  is  “How  well  can  he  preach?”  He 
is  invited  to  stand  before  the  people  for  a  Sab¬ 
bath  or  two,  and  give  them  specimens  of  his 
ability  as  a  preacher.  And  here  comes  in  a 
temptation— very  insidious,  yet  real  and  fear¬ 
ful— the  temptation  to  preach  himself  instead 
©f  Christ.  Every  Gospel  sermon  is  supposed 
to  be  the  proclamation  of  an  ambassador:  it 
is  a  message  sent  from  heaven.  He  who  brings 
it  speaks  with  authority  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  But  these  pews  are  full  of  people  who 
have  come  to  the  sanctuary  not  to  receive  a 
divine  message,  but  to  decide  upon  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  messenger.  He  knows  this; 
he  cannot  help  feeling  it,  too.  And  shall  he 
not  try  to  satisfy  them  that  he  has  learning 
and  eloquence— that  he  possesses  the  gifts  and 
graces  which  they  seek  ?  He  says  “  If  I  get  a 
call  and  become  their  pastor,  then  I  will  be 
very  earnest  and  faithful  in  proclaiming  the 
truth ;  but  the  pressing  matter  now  is  to  get  a 
call.  I  must  not  fail  in  this ;  for  without  it,  I 
can  have  no  opportunity  to  do  good  here.”  So 
he  yields,  and  preaches  to  show  how  well  he 
can  preach,  instead  of  preaching  to  reconcile 
men  to  God. 

And  those  hearers,  who  sit  there  as  judges 
in  the  case,  easily  forget  that  they  should 
come  to  the  house  of  God  to  worship,  and  to 
receive  a  message  from  heaven;  easily  forget 
that  the  man  in  the  pulpit  is  an  ambassador. 
He  is  their  candidate.  True,  the  Lord  has 
called  him  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  has  ordained  him;  but  they  are  not 
sure  that  he  can  preach  it  well  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  them  until  they  have  listened  to  him  with 
critical  ears ;  until  they  have  carefully  studied 
his  style,  his  gestures,  his  looks,  his  attitudes, 
the  tones  of  his  voice — his  entire  matter  and 
manner  in  the  pulpit.  Thus  the  Sabbaths  de¬ 
voted  to  candidating  are  as  unprofitable  to  the 
church  as  they  are  to  the  minister. 

But  candidating,  besides  being  demoraliz¬ 
ing,  seldom  affords  a  fair  test  of  the  preach¬ 
er’s  qualifications  for  success  in  the  pastoral 
office.  Some  men  can  preach  half  a  dozen 
good  sermons,  and  no  more.  If  they  are  call¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  those  sermons,  the  congre¬ 
gation  will  soon  find  that  it  is  sold,  like  a  spec¬ 
ulator  who  has  bought  a  salted  mine.  Other 
men  cannot  do  themselves  justice  when  preach¬ 
ing  as  candidates ;  they  are  too  diffident  or  too 
conscientious  to  “  put  the  best  loot  forward  ” ; 
and  thus  they  fail  to  get  calls  because  they  are 
supposed  to  do  their  best,  and  no  allowance  is 
made  for  the  embarrassment  of  their  positions. 
And  still  further:  An  attractive  preacher  is 
not  always  a  good  pastor.  A  great  deal  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  personal  character  and  habits, 
and  of  these  the  congregation  cannot  learn 
much  during  a  candidating  visit. 

We  cannot,  as  Presbyterians,  dispense  alto¬ 
gether  with  eandidating;  but  we  can  get  rid 
of  some  of  its  incidental  evils.  I  remember  a 
case  in  which  a  vacant  church— after  hearing  a 
score  of  candidates,  one  Sabbath  each,  hoping 
that  some  one  would  prove  to  be  the  man  on 
whom  all  could  unite— found  that  it  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  as  many  parties  as  it  had  candidates, 
and  no  one  of  the  twenty  could  get  a  majority 
vote.  The  Session  then  met  and  decided  to 
quit  inviting  candidates.  They  said  “We  will 
take  a  rest  for  three  months.”  They  wrote  a 
professor  in  one  of  the  theological  seminaries 
to  send  them  a  student  in  the  middle  class  to 
spend  his  vacation  with  them.  They  congrat¬ 
ulated  themselves  that  no  one  would  think  of 
this  half  fle  iged  preacher,  who  had  to  spend 
another  year  in  the  seminary  as  a  candidate. 
But  the  very  fact  that  he  was  not  to  be  thus 
thought  of.  seemed  to  make  the  people  think 
of  him,  and  before  the  vacation  was  over  there 
was  so  great  a  pressure  upon  the  Session  that 
they  called  a  congregational  meeting,  and  the 
young  man  received  a  unanimous  invitation  to 
the  pastorate!  Now  if  that  young  man  had 
gone  there  as  a  candidate,  he  would  have  been 
slaughtered,  as  the  twenty  were  before  him. 
This  shows  that  the  tendency  in  formal  candi¬ 
dating  is  often  to  defeat  the  very’ object  in 
view. 

Many  vacant  churches  have  come  to  me  for 
advice  during  my  ministry  of  over  forty  years. 
I  have  invariably  told  them,  first  of  all,  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  against  the  annoyance  of  pro¬ 
fessional  candidates.  “  Don’t  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  your  pulpit  is  vacant— nay,  don’t 
let  it  be  vacant.  Go  at  once  and  secure  Prof. 
A  to  supply  you  for  three  months.  Or  there 
is  good  old  Dr.  B:  he  does  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  undertake  a  pastoral  charge,  but 
he  can  and  will  accept  your  invitation  to  be 
your  acting  pastor  for  a  few  weeks.  Do  this, 
and  then  if  anybody  writes  to  you  want¬ 
ing  to  be  heard,  or  recommending  a  friend, 
you  can  reply  *Our  pulpit  is  supplied  for  the 


present.’  You  thus  gain  time  to  look  around, 
and  find  a  man  who  will  be  likely  to  unite  your 
congregation.  When  you  have  found  that 
man,  get  all  the  facts  you  can  about  him  and 
his  work,  and  talk  the  matter  up  among  your¬ 
selves.  Send  a  committee  to  hear  him  preach ; 
arrange  an  exchange  between  him  and  your 
temporary  supply ;  let  him  visit  you  as  in¬ 
formally  as  possible ;  and  then  trust  to  God  to  | 
draw  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  him,  and  his  ' 
to  them.  Never  have  but  one  candidate  be¬ 
fore  you  at  a  time.  If  brother  C  has  visited 
you— if  he  has  preached  so  as  to  interest  a 
goodly  number  of  the  people,  and  you  think 
that  you  can  probably  unite  upon  him— call 
your  meeting.  Let  some  one  move,  first  of 
all,  that  the  congregation  is  ready  to  proceed 
to  call  a  pastor.  If  the  affirmative  vote  on 
this  is  not  unanimous,  or  nearly  so,  you  had 
better  stop  there ;  but  if  the  vote  is  unani¬ 
mous,  it  means  of  course  that  all  are  ready  to 
vote  for  the  only  candidate  who  is  before  you,  I 
and  you  are  safe  in  nominating  him.”  | 

By  pursuing  this  course,  churches  avoid  the  , 
formation  of  parties,  and  no  candidate  is  black¬ 
balled  :  for  no  one  is  voted  for  until  the  vote 
to  go  into  an  election  shows  unanimity.  I 

Let  those  who  have  experience  tell  us 
through  the  papers  how  to  mitigate  the  evils 
incident  to  eandidating:  for  many  churches,  j 
when  they  become  vacant,  do  not  seem  to 
know  how  to  get  a  pastor  without  going 
through  a  mournful  series  of  disappointments 
and  distractions.  Senex  Smith. 

CHURCH  LETTERS. 

Their  Use  and  their  Abase. 

When  a  communicant  wishes  to  leave  one  , 
church  in  order  to  connect  himself  with  an-  j 
other,  the  proper  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  ' 
take  a  letter  of  dismissal  and  recommendation  ' 
from  the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to 
present  it  as  a  guarantee  of  his  Christian  char-  | 
acter  and  good  standing  to  the  church  of  which 
he  would  become  a  member.  That  some  pro-  j 
fessing  Christians  either  fail  altogether  to  ask 
for  these  letters,  or  ask  for  them  only  after , 
they  have  been  absent  from  their  accustomed  ; 
place  of  worship  for  a  number  of  years,  is  a 
fact  greatly  to  be  regreted,  for  it  works  more  ' 
or  less  harm  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  | 
cause  of  Christ.  Of  course  no  worthy  member 
would  wilfully  do  anything  which  he  thinks 
would  be  detrimental  either  to  his  own  spir-  ^ 
itual  life,  or  to  the  prosperity  of  Christ’s  king-  ■ 
dom.  But  the  fact  remains,  those  who  fail  to 
take  letters  of  dismissal  and  recommendation 
from  one  church  to  another,  always  find  some 
excuse  for  their  seeming  negligence.  It  may  i 
be  that  they  are  not  quite  decided  as  to  the  j 
church  they  will  attend,  or  they  may  be  very  i 
uncertain  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  shall 
remain  in  the  place,  or  they  may  have  some  j 
special  attachment  to  their  old  church  home,  j 
and  consequently  dislike  to  sever  their  con-  j 
nections  with  it.  There  is  thus  always  some 
plausible  reason  why  they  have  not  taken  their 
letters,  but  on  a  careful  examination  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  discovered  that  the  majority  of  these  | 
reasons  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  sustain  ; 
them  in  their  dilatory  policy.  They  have  j 
erred,  and  the  sooner  they  frankly  acknowl-  j 
edge  it  and  take  steps  to  remedy  the  evil,  the  1 
better  will  it  be  for  all  concerned.  About  this  | 
there  is  perhaps  no  difference  of  opinion,  but  • 
right  here  an  important  question  arises  as  to 
the  real  worth  of  these  letters.  That  they 
furnish  to  their  possessor  an  easy  and  honora¬ 
ble  transport  from  one  church  to  another,  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  but  how  far  do  they  actually 
express  the  real  character  and  standing  of 
these  individuals  ?  Are  these  letters  to  be 
taken  for  their  full  face  value,  or  at  a  discount? 
If  at  a  discount,  do  they  not  reflect  upon  those 
granting  them  ?  This  is  the  question  which 
we  wish  to  push. 

The  time  has  been,  as  all  know,  when  a 
certificate  of  character  bearing  the  signature 
of  a  Christian  minister,  or  the  approval  of  a 
church,  passed  without  a  question  for  its  full 
face  value.  The  times  themselves  have  not 
degenerated.  There  is  more  honesty  and  vir¬ 
tue,  faith  and  love  in  the  world  to-day  than 
ever  before,  but  Christian  churches  and  minis¬ 
ters  by  thoughtlessly  certifying  to  the  good 
and  regular  standing  of  unworthy  church- 
members,  have  brought  themselves  and  their 
recommendations  into  disfavor.  This  we  ap¬ 
prehend  is  one  of  the  reisons  why  the  Church 
of  Christ  has  lost  much  of  the  prestige  which 
she  once  enjoyed.  The  fault  is  in  a  great 
measure  her  own,  for  in  attempting,  with  what¬ 
ever  motives  it  may  have  been,  to  uphold 
and  indorse  an  individual  simply  because  his 
name  appeared  on  the  records,  she  has  there¬ 
by  hurt  herself.  How  could  it  be  otherwise. 
When  we  indorse  that  which  is  wrong,  do  we 
not  become  partakers  of  the  wrong,  and  hence 
must  we  not  suffer  for  it.  Well  would  it  be 
for  both  churches  and  ministers  were  they  al¬ 
ways  to  bear  this  simple  but  important  truth 
in  mind.  The  divine  stiitement  “  Be  sure  your 
sin  will  find  you  out,”  is  just  as  true  of  church¬ 
es  as  it  is  of  individuals,  and  hence  no  church 
can  afford  to  indoise  the  ecclesiastical  stand¬ 
ing  and  character  of  any  person  who  is  not 
what  he  professes  to  be.  Let  churches  as  well 
as  Individuals  always  tell  the  truth  and  they 
will  be  more  prosperous.  If  however  any  think 
differently,  and  are  inclined  to  accomplish 
their  end  by  sinister  motives,  let  them  know 
that  in  so  doing  they  not  only  belittle  them¬ 
selves,  but  wrong  the  individual  whose  un¬ 
worthy  character  they  indorse. 

“  I  thought  I  was  not  what  I  ought  to  be, 
but  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  for  here  is  the 
Christian  church  professing  to  be  guided  in 
all  her  deliberations  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  af¬ 
firming  not  only  that  she  has  confidence  in 
me,  but  that  as  one  of  her  communicants  I  am 
in  good  and  regular  standing.”  It  is  thus  that 
the  delinquent  church-member  frequently 
looks  upon  these  letters.  To  him  they  are  a 
great  snare,  in  that  they  affirm  he  is  all  right 
while  in  fact  he  is  all  wrong.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  end  of  the  evil.  When  a  church 
grants  an  unworthy  member  a  clean  letter, 
she  not  only  belittles  herself  and  wrongs  the 
individual  who  receives  it,  but  also  does  a  great 
1  injustice  to  the  church  to  which  the  letter  is 
addressed,  in  that  by  granting  such  a  letter 
i  she  forces  into  the  communion  of  a  sister 
church  a  person  whom  she  knows  to  be  un- 
!  worthy  of  even  the  name  Christian.  What 
'  greater  injustice  than  this  is  it  possible  for 
.  one  church  to  do  to  another?  We  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  none,  for  the  church  that  does  it  is 
.  guilty  of  violating  the  most  sacred  relations, 

•  I  and  of  destroying  the  peace  and  soiling  the 
I  purity  of  a  sister  church,  and  thus  of  bringing 
the  cause  of  Christ  into  disrepute.  A  great 
many  hard  things  are  being  said  to-day  of  the 
I  Christian  Church.  Many  of  these  we  know  to 
j  be  utterly  false,  but  what  shall  we  say  as  to 
I  the  others  ?  Have  we  not  in  this  very  matter 
I  under  consideration  given  to  our  adversaries 
I  an  occasion  to  reproach  us  ?  We  think  we 
;  have,  and  hence  would  plead  with  all  churches 
and  ministers  to  be  careful,  and  to  give  their 
'  indorsement  only  to  those  whom  they  positive¬ 
ly  know  to  be  pure  and  true  and  good.  It 
wont  do  for  us  as  disciples  of  Christ  to  counte- 
,  ^  nance  in  any  way  that  which  is  evil.  If  it  be 
-  { wrong  for  a  man  to  live  an  immoral  life,  to 
, !  cheat  in  his  business,  and  to  break  faith  with 
)  the  Church,  let  us  say  so,  and  on  no  condition 


grant  him  a  letter  affirming  that  he  is  in 
good  and  regular  standing  with  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Siir  CDtHtrtn  at  jE^otne. 

PICEIHO  CDBBAHTS  ON  SHANES. 

BY  SUSAN  TEALL  PERRY. 

Mary  Milford  had  been  but  a  few  days  at 
Aunt  Huldah’s  farm  when  she  woke  up  one 
morning  with  a  headache,  the  hardest  one  she 
had  ever  had  in  her  life.  When  Aunt  Huldah 
went  into  her  room  to  tell  her  breakfast  was 
ready,  she  exclaimed  ‘Have  the  mosquitoes 
bitten  you  all  over  your  face,  or  what  is  the 
matter?  ’  When  Mary  told  her  Auntie  what  a 
headache  she  had,  and  how  feverish  she  felt, 
the  good  woman  said  ‘  I  really  believe  you 
have  the  measles,’  and  sure  enough  when  the 
doctor  came  he  said  the  same  thing.  It  did 
seem  rather  out  of  place  to  go  to  Aunt  Hul¬ 
dah’s  to  have  a  good  time  during  vacation, 
and  then  get  the  measles  the  first  thing.  But 
Aunt  Huldah  was  a  cheerj"  soul ;  she  told  Mary 
that  the  illness  would  not  last  long  if  she  was 
careful  of  herself,  and  although  her  young 
friends  at  the  next  farm  could  not  come  to  see 
her,  as  they  ha  1  not  had  the  measles,  she  would 
make  the  time  pass  as  pleasantly  as  she  could. 
Aunt  Huldah  was  just  as  kind  and  thoughtful 
as  she  could  be  of  Mary’s  comfort,  but  there 
was  milk  to  skim,  and  butter  to  churn,  and  lots 
of  baking  to  do  for  the  hired  men,  so  Mary  had 
to  be  left  alone  much  of  the  time.  Her  eyes 
w'ere  weak,  and  she  could  not  read  any  her¬ 
self,  or  look  at  pictures  very  long  at  a  time ; 
and  the  sunny  window  made  too  strong  a  light 
for  her  eyes,  so  she  could  not  watch  the  birds 
in  the  trees,  or  see  the  daisies  grow.  There 
were  a  great  many  times  that  she  said  it  was 
horrid  to  be  sick,  but  her  Aunt  told  her  that 
such  “  shut-in  times  ”  are  good  for  us  all,  that 
they  give  us  opportunities  to  think  of  our 
blessings,  and  especially  the  great  blessing  of 
health,  and  that  the  hours  of  illness  made  us 
more  thoughtful  of  others;  and  she  told  Mary 
about  the  children  in  the  hospitals  in  the  cities, 
and  about  the  little,  feverish  babies  tossing 
about  in  hot  tenement  rooms.  Mary  had  nev¬ 
er  been  ill,  and  she  had  not  realized  before 
what  a  hard  thing  it  is  to  be  compelled  to  stay 
in  one  room  so  long  at  a  time.  Naturally  she 
began  to  think  of  others  in  the  same  situation. 
She  did  wish  every  sick  child  could  have  some 
of  the  jelly  water  Aunt  Huldah  fixed  for  her; 
it  was  so  good,  and  just  sour  enough  to  (piench 
the  feverish  thirst.  When  Mary’s  eyes  got 
better,  and  she  could  sit  by  the  shady  window, 
she  noticed  a  long  row  of  currant  bushes,  and 
the  stems  were  full  of  fruit  just  beginning  to 
turn.  She  asked  her  Aunt  Huldah  what  she 
did  with  so  many  currants,  and  she  answered 
‘  I  get  some  women  to  come  and  pick  them  on 
shares,  and  then  I  preserve  them  and  make 
jelly  of  them.’ 

Mary  did  not  understand  what  picking  on 
shares  meant,  and  her  Auntie  told  her  that 
some  of  her  neighbors  who  had  no  currants  of 
their  own,  were  glad  to  come  and  pick  two 
pailsful  for  the  sake  of  having  one  themselves, 
and  that  was  the  way  they  divided  them. 

‘  I’d  like  to  pick  on  shares  when  I’m  well 
enough.  Auntie,’  Mary  said. 

‘  What  for,  child  ?  There  are  plenty  of  oth¬ 
ers  I  can  get  to  do  it,  besides  making  you  sit 
in  the  sun  so  long.’ 

‘I’ve  been  thinking.  Auntie— you  know  you 
said  shut-in  folks  always  think  a  good  deal — 
that  I’d  like  to  make  some  of  that  jelly  water 
for  sick  children  in  the  cities.’ 

‘  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mary,  but 
I’ll  give  you  some  of  the  currants  after  they 
are  picked,  and  make  the  jelly  for  you,  too.’ 

‘  But  that  wont  be  doing  it  myself.  Auntie. 
I  want  to  earn  the  currants,  and  I  can  buy  the 
sugar  with  some  of  my  pocket  money  papa 
gave  me,  and  if  you  will  help  me  make  the  jel¬ 
ly,  it  will  be  a  gift  of  my  own.’ 

‘You  shall  do  as  you  like,  dear,  and  I  think 
by  the  time  the  currants  are  ready,  you  will  be 
well  enough  to  pick  them.’ 

When  the  currants  were  just  as  Aunt  Hul¬ 
dah  liked  to  have  them  for  jelly,  Mary  was 
well  enough  to  sit  in  the  low  rocking-chair  and 
pick  them.  Auntie  thought  she  better  pick  a 
few  at  a  time,  but  she  was  so  interested  that 
she  picked  a  whole  pailful  before  she  got 
through  each  time.  When  she  had  enough, 
she  sent  by  the  farm  boy  for  the  sugar,  and 
Aunt  Huldah  showed  her  how  to  make  the  jel¬ 
ly.  She  got  the  juice  all  over  her  apron  when 
she  was  sc^ueezing  the  currants,  but  it  was  an 
old  apron  put  on  for  the  occasion ,  so  it  was  of  no 
consequence,  and  little  spots  of  red  juice  llevv 
up  into  her  face  where  the  measle  spots  had 
been.  She  and  Aunt  Huldah  had  a  great  deal 
of  fun  over  it  all,  and  Mary  thought  it  was 
great  sport  to  make  jelly.  When  it  was  strain¬ 
ed  and  put  into  the  glasses.  Aunt  Huldah  said 
it  had  just  the  right  color  and  just  the  right 
boil.  It  was  thick  in  a  short  time.  After  it 
was  packed  in  the  boxes  and  directed  to  the 
different  places  where  it  was  to  be  sent,  the  ex¬ 
press  man  came  and  took  it  off,  and  Mary  felt 
so  happy  to  think  of  the  cool,  sour  drink  the 
sick  children  in  the  city  would  have. 

Mary’  sttiyed  on  the  farm  all  Summer,  she 
went  to  picnics  and  boat  excursions,  and  took 
delightful  rides;  but  the  greatest  pleasure  she 
had  was  the  making  of  the  jelly  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  city.  She  says  the  measles  taught 
her  a  lesson  she  will  never  forget,  and  that  ex¬ 
perience  at  Aunt  Huldah’s  will  make  her  ever 
mindful  of  the  poor  suffering  shut-in  ones 
wherever  they  may  be. 

A  FISH  OUT  OF  WATER. 

BY  LOUISE  HENRIQUES. 

Poor  little  fish,  all  alone  in  the  pier. 

Squirming  and  flopping  and  acting  so  queer. 

Were  you  tired  of  swimming,  and  wanted  to  try 
If  your  flns  would  not  help  you  to  walk  or  to  fly  ? 

I  should  sayby  the  splutter  and  fuss  that  you  make, 
You  were  in  a  fair  way  to  find  out  your  mistake. 

Perhaps  when  this  poor  little  boy  tried  to  swim 
You  never  once  thought  to  feel  sorry  for  him. 

You  proliably  made  it  a  matter  for  joking — 

My  mouth  full  of  water,  my  gasping  and  choking. 

Rut  you  see  how  it  is,  sir,  yourself,  and  I  wish 
To  be  warned  liy  your  fate,  poor  unfortunate  fish  ! 

.\nd  for  failures  of  others,  remember  I  may. 

Like  a  fish  out  of  water,  need  pity  some  day ; 

I  So  I  send  you  back  home  with  a  swing  and  a  throw. 
My  kiiide-t  regards  to  your  frietnis  down  below. 

— Youth’s  Cumpaulon. 

THE  FIRESIDE  SAINT. 

Doubtless  the  memory  of  each  one  of  us  will 
furnish  the  picture  of  some  member  of  a  family, 
whose  very  presence  seemed  to  shed  happiness ; 

^  a  daughter,  perhaps,  whose  light  step  even  in 
'  the  distance  irradiated  every  one’s  counte- 
'  nance.  What  was  the  secret  of  such  a  one’s 
^  power  ?  What  had  she  done  ?  Absolutely  no- 
'  thing  but  radiant  smiles,  beaming  good  hu- 
^  mor,  the  tact  of  doing  what  every  one  wanted, 
told  that  she  had  gotten  out  of  self  and  learned 
to  think  for  others ;  so  that  at  one  time  it  show¬ 
ed  itself  in  deprecating  the  quarrel  which  low¬ 
ering  brows  and  raised  tones  already  showed 
to  be  impending,  by  sweet  words;  at  another, 
by  smoothing  an  invalid’s  pillow ;  at  another, 
by  humoring  and  softening  a  father  who  had 
returned  weary  and  ill -tempered  from  the 
irritating  cares  of  business.  None  but  she  saw 
those  things,  none  but  a  loving  heart  conld 
see.  That  was  the  secret  of  her  heavenly 
power. — Rev.  Frederick  Robertson. 


THE  SECRET  IN  FOUR  LETTERS. 

BY  MARY  BRADLEY. 

‘  Go,”  said  a  gentle  mother 
To  her  little  girls  one  day, 

‘  And  ask  poor,  lonesome  Dorothy 
To  join  you  In  your  play. 

You  know  she  has  no  sister. 

And  her  mether  died  last  year, 

’Twould  be  a  pleasant  task  for  you 
Her  loneliness  to  cheer.” 

‘  We’ll  go,”  the  children  answered 
With  willing  hearts  and  kind. 

And  swift  of  foot  they  hurried  off 
The  little  maid  to  find ; 

But  soon  the  mother  spied  them. 

As  back  they  trooped  again. 

To  tell  her  with  a  rueful  look 
Their  errand  was  in  vain. 

‘  She  will  not  come,”  said  Alice 
And  Anabel  and  Grace ; 

‘  She  will  not  say  a  word  to  us, 

But  cries  and  hides  her  face.” 

Then  said  the  gentle  mother, 

“  Perhaps  she  is  afraid 

And  shy  of  speech  before  you  all. 

Poor,  lonesome,  little  maid.” 

But  now  I  know  a  secret 
By  which,  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  child  will  gladly  come  to  you. 

When  once  you  find  it  out; 

Four  letters  spell  the  secret. 

It  is  a  word  so  small ; 

Who  knows  the  word  ?  ”  and  Anabel 
Said  “  I  know ;  it  is  ‘  doll  ’  ” ; 

And  straightway  took  her  dolly. 

The  prettiest  one  she  had. 

To  tempt  poor,  weeping  Dorothy — 

But  came  back  just  as  sad. 

‘  It’s  no  use  trying,  mother. 

She  will  not  even  look  ” ; 

Then  Grace  said  “  Maybe  it’s  a  bird,” 

And  Alice  guessed  a  book. 

They  took  down  the  canary 
From  his  cage  outside  the  door. 

And  brought  a  lovely  picture-book. 

But  she  only  cried  the  more. 

Till  the  children  grew  discouraged 
And  turned  to  go  away ; 

'  She  doesn’t  want  us  here,”  said  Grace; 

“  It  is  no  use  to  stay.” 

But  Alice  felt  such  pity 
Within  her  bosom  rise. 

That  she  turned  again  to  Dorothy 
With  tears  in  her  own  eyes. 

She  hugged  her  close  and  kissed  her. 

And  said  “  I  love  you,  dear; 

I  cannot  bear  to  go  away. 

And  leave  you  crying  here. 

Come  with  me  to  my  mother,” 

Then  the  child  upraised  her  head. 

And  presently  her  sobs  w’ere  hushed. 

Her  grief  was  comforted. 

While  the  others  looked  and  wondered 
And  could  not  understand. 

Shy  Dorothy,  with  trustful  look. 

To  Alice  gave  her  hand. 

And  tlius  the  two  together 
Back  to  the  mother  went. 

Who  kissed  them,  smiling  tenderly. 

In  her  heart's  full  content. 

For  she  was  glad  that  Alice 
Had  learned  those  letters  four, 

W’hich  unlocks  hearts  as  easily 
As  a  key  unlocks  a  door. 

‘  And  see,”  she  told  the  others 

When  they  looked  and  wondered  still, 

‘  Her  love  is  like  a  rope  around 
The  neck  of  stubborn  will. 

It  has  a  power  so  mighty 
That  the  blessed  Lord  above 
Himself  will  follow  when  you  draw 
With  the  strong  rope  of  love.” 

—Sunday  School  Tlmou. 


A  TRUE  AND  SAD  STORY. 

Charles  G -  w'as  the  only  son  of  a  widow¬ 

ed  mother.  He  was  a  frank,  generous,  unsel¬ 
fish  boy,  and  a  great  comfort  to  her.  Every¬ 
body  who  knew  him  said  he  was  a  promising 
boy,  and  his  mother  was  very  proud  of  him. 
When  he  finished  school  a  situation  with  a 
good,  reliable  man  was  found  for  him,  and  for 
a  time  he  was  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty.  But  by-and  by  he  seemed  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  away  from  his  mother.  She  noticed  that 
he  did  not  give  her  his  confidence  as  in  the 
former  days.  He  hurried  off  after  he  finished 
his  supper,  and  he  neglected  his  business,  and 
he  did  not  come  home  until  late.  Anywhere 
else  seemed  to  be  pleasanter  to  him  than  his 
home.  His  mother  did  all  she  could  to  make 
the  home  attractive,  and  talked  kindly  with 
him  about  his  neglect  of  her.  But,  as  she  once 
said,  “It  seemed  as  if  the  boy  was  way  off 
somewhere,  he  didn’t  act  like  himself.”  One 
day  he  w’as  missing.  There  was  no  trace  of 
him  for  months.  A  boy  with  whom  he  had 
formed  a  strong  intimacy,  and  one  of  which  his 
mother  did  not  approve,  was  missing  at  the 
same  time.  For  months  that  mother  prayed 
and  watched  and  waited,  listening  every  hour 
for  the  footstep  of  her  much-loved  boy.  She 
could  not  sleep  or  eat,  so  great  was  her  anxie¬ 
ty.  At  length  a  telegram  came  to  her,  and  as 
she  read  it  she  fell  to  the  floor.  The  shock 
was  so  terrible  to  her.  This  is  what  it  said : 
“Your  son  is  very  ill,  come  at  once.”  The 
name  signed  to  it  she  had  never  heard,  and 
the  telegram  was  dated  from  a  small  town  in 
Texas.  It  was  a  long  journey,  and  she  had 
but  little  means,  but  kind  friends  helped  her, 
and  the  midnight  train  bore  her  off  alone  with 
her  anxiety  and  sorrow  to  the  far-off  State. 
O  how  fervently  she  i)rayed  that  her  boy  might 
be  spared  to  her,  that  if  he  must  be  taken  from 
her,  he  might  live  till  she  got  there,  and  bti 
able  to  recognize  her,  and  give  her  some  as¬ 
surance  of  his  repentance.  Her  prayer  was 
granted.  “  God  was  very  merciful,”  she  said. 
“My  boy  knew  me,  and  I  heard  from  his  own 
lips  his  bitter  repentance  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  his  hope  that  the  Lord  had  forgiven  him.” 
The  poor  mother  was  so  thankful  for  even 
those  few  words,  and  they  kept  cheering  her 
on  the  long  journey  home  when  she  was  tak¬ 
ing  her  child’s  body  to  the  family  burial-place 
in  his  native  town.  What  brought  all  this 
about,  do  you  ask  ?  Dime  novel  reading.  Af¬ 
ter  her  son’s  death  the  mother  found  the  most 
sensational  dime  novels  in  the  garret  with  the 
name  of  her  boy’s  friend  on  the  cover.  “  Rtinch 
Life  in  Texas”  was  full  of  unreal  adventures, 
schemes  for  making  money  any  way  but  by 
honest  work ;  and  “  Seeing  Life  ”  had  fascinat¬ 
ed  her  boy  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  sad 
results  which  that  poor  mother  must  bear  to 
her  grave.  _ 

THE  GRAVE  OF  GOUGH. 

The  last  resting  place  of  Mr.  Gough  in  Hope 
Cemetery,  Worcester,  on  a  fine  knoll  over¬ 
looking  from  the  south  the  long  winding  val¬ 
ley  in  which  Worcester  lies,  and  commanding 
in  the  extreme  horizon  beyond  the  city  the 
range  of  hills  where  “Hillside”  is,  has  been 
marked  by  Mrs.  Gough  with  a  handsome  sar¬ 
cophagus  of  Westerly  granite,  bearing  inscrip¬ 
tion  as  follows : 

JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW  GOUGH, 

BORN  AT  SANDGATE,  KENT,  ENGLAND, 
AUGUST  22,  1817. 

For  thirty-seven  years  the  light  and  crown 
of  his  home  at  “  Hillside.”  Finished  while  yet 
speaking  at  Frankford,  Pa.,  his  public  message 
of  forty-three  years,  and  called  to  a  higher  ser- 
(  vice  Feb.  18th,  1886.  “  He  that  overcometh,  the 
I  same  shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment,  and  I 
j  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  Book  of 
life,  but  I  will  confess  his  name  before  My  Fa- 
I  ther,  and  before  His  angels  (Rev.  iii.  5). 

j  “  I  can  desire  nothing  better  for  this  great 
I  country  than  that  a  barrier  high  as  heaven  be 
;  raised  between  the  unpolluted  lips  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  intoxicating  cup,  that  every- 
I  where  men  and  women  should  raise  strong 
and  determined  hands  against  whatever  will 
defile  the  body,  pollute  the  mind,  or  harden 
the  heart  against  God  and  His  truth.— John  B. 
I  Gough. 


WORDS  OF  COMMENDATION.  I 

‘He  never  speaks  words  of  commendation,’ 
said  a  young  man  of  his  employer,  ‘  but  if  we 
make  any  slight  mistakes  in  our  work,  he  is 
always  sure  to  censure  us  severely.’  As  this 
remark  fell  casually  upon  my  ear,  I  began  to 
think  how  few  were  the  words  of  commenda¬ 
tion  spoken  in  the  different  departments  of  life 
in  comparison  to  the  fault-finding  ones.  A  few 
words  of  commendation  spoken  at  the  proper 
time,  have  cheered  njany  a  heart  that  was 
sinking  beneath  its  burden.  If  a  clerk  has 
been  faithful  and  painstaking,  a  few  words  of 
commendation  will  make  him  feel  your  appre¬ 
ciation  of  him,  and  tend  to  make  him  more  de¬ 
termined  to  please  you  in  future.  Speak  words 
of  commendation  in  the  home.  Nowhere  are 
they  needed  as  much  as  in  the  family  circle. 
The  tired  father  who  comes  home  at  night, 
weary  and  worn  with  the  cares  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  business,  feels  a  new  strength  and 
impetus  for  the  next  day’s  struggle,  if  the  smil¬ 
ing  faces  and  thoughtful  kindness  of  his  family 
are  shown  him  at  the  home  coming  time.  And 
the  patient,  faithful  wife  finds  the  long  day  in- 
doora,  which  has  been  full  of  duties  and  weary¬ 
ing  work,  only  hours  spent  in  love’s  labor,  when 
the  husband  and  the  children  show  her  their 
appreciation  of  her  self-sacrifice  and  constant 
ministrations  in  their  behalf.  Words  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  commendation  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  when  they  have  performed  their  little 
tasks  perseveringly  and  as  well  as  they  could, 
are  only  what  they  justly  deserve  and  merit. 
Especially  should  they  be  shown  appreciation 
when  they  have  planned  some  kindly  act  “  all 
their  ownselves,”  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
the  home-dwellers.  And  the  help  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  those  who  lighten  the  work  of  our  homes, 
and  who  wait  upon  us  and  interest  themselves 
in  the  home  part  of  our  lives,  how  it  helps  them 
to  have  a  smile  and  a  few  words  of  commenda¬ 
tion  when  the  kitchen  is  neat  and  orderly,  or 
the  silver  shines  with  an  extra  brightness,  and 
the  pudding  for  dinner  was  j  ust  right.  There 
are  very  few  tiuies  and  places  where  words  of 
commendation  may  not  be  used  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  There  is  always  some  good  in  every¬ 
body,  that  the  tact  of  a  kind  heart  may  bring 
out  into  notice  by  just  such  words.  S.  T.  P. 

A  little  fellow  in  one  of  our  well  known 
families,  was  frank  enough  to  apologize  to  his 
father  for  wrong-doing  in  this  wise  :  ‘  Papa,  I 
can  get  along  well  with  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
family.  I  love  you  all,  but  there  is  one  of  us 
that  i  am  always  having  trouble  with,  and  that 
is  this  fellow,’  pointing  to  himself. 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  representative  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  inter¬ 
viewed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  while  in 
Saratoga  recently,  who  said  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Do  you  think  any  substantial  progress  is  be¬ 
ing  made  toward  restraining  the  liquor  traffic  ?  ” — 

I  think  that  under  existing  laws  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do  very  much  effective  work  In  this  direc¬ 
tion.  There  is  such  a  preponderating  sentiment 
in  Brooklyn  in  favor  of  drinking  that  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  make  headway  against  it.  Exist¬ 
ing  laws  are  weak  and  Inadequate.  If  the  Excise 
Commissioners  refuse  a  license  they  are  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  mandamus  law,  and  the 
license  is  finally  obtained.  Good  people  protest 
against  the  granting  of  new  licenses  by  the  hundred, 
but  they  are  granted  notwithstanding.  I  don’t  put 
any  faith  in  restrictive  law  unless  there  exists  the 
popular  sentiment  to  sustain  them.  In  Bangor, 
Me.,  there  are  170  saloons,  notwithstanding  there 
is  a  State  Prohibitory  law  in  operation.  Bangor 
contains  a  good  many  lumbermen  and  others  who 
are  drinking  men,  and  the  law  is  not  enforced  be¬ 
cause  popular  sentiment  doesn’t  demand  and  sus¬ 
tain  its  enforcement.  I  was  in  .Atlanta,  Ga.,  two 
months  ago,  and  there  I  saw  a  rigid  enforcement  of 
a  Prohibitory  Law.  Mr.  Grady  of  the  Constitution, 
told  me  that  a  Prohibitory  l^w  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  for  the  people  were  being  ruined  by 
strong  drink.  The  colored  population  were  es¬ 
pecially  open  to  the  temptation  of  the  saloon,  and 
the  evil  became  so  great,  that  popular  sentiment 
demanded  Prohibition,  and  it  would  be  faithfully 
tried. 

I  don’t  believe  in  mixing  up  temperance  and 
politics  whore  it  can  possibly  bo  avoided.  If  tem¬ 
perance  wins  as  a  political  question  by  a  change 
in  the  political  situation,  it  is  again  under  an 
eclipse.  I  believe  in  the  plan  advocated  and  suc- 
cesslully  practiced  by  Canon  Wilberforce  on  his 
recent  visit  to  this  country,  and  that  is  direct  per¬ 
sonal  individual  effort.  By  this  means  temperance 
sentiment  can  be  made,  and  when  it  is  strong 
enough  stringent  laws  can  be  enacted  and  enforced. 
Law  cannot  rise  higher,  nor  can  it  go  beyond  pop¬ 
ular  sentiment.  The  popular  sentiment  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  favors  a  Prohibitory  Law,  and  to-day  there  is 
not  an  open  saloon  in  that  city.  The  saloon  is  an 
intrenched  power,  and  to  inaKe  any  head  against 
it  temperance  men  must  bo  patient  and  work  intel¬ 
ligently  and  unitedly.  The  law  is  a  sword  wielded 
by  the  public  conscience,  and  if  the  public  con¬ 
science  be  not  truly  enlightened,  no  good  can  come 
from  the  enactment  of  laws  however  good  they 
may  be  in  themselves.  Senator  Wiudom  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  said  in  his  Fourth  of  July  speech  at 
Woodstock  that  the  Republican  party  must  of 
necessity  bo  the  party  of  temperance,  because  the 
Democratic  party  represented  the  liquor  trade. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  statement 
with  the  well  known  fact  that  in  the  strongest 
Democratic  States,  as  Georgia  and  Texas,  Prohibi¬ 
tion  finds  its  firmest  supporters.  Senator  Colquitt 
of  Georgia,  told  me  that  Prohibition  was  success¬ 
fully  carried  In  Georgia  entirely  outside  of  party 
politics. 

I  am  willing  to  see  High  License  trlerl,  although 
the  reports  I  have  recelvetl  from  other  places  where 
similar  laws  have  been  in  force  are  conflicting. 
The  word  license  conveys  an  entirely  erroneous 
impression,  and  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  it  has 
been  used  in  this  connection.  License  is  not  a 
protection  of  the  liquor  traffic,  but  a  tax  or  fine 
placed  upon  it.  In  Ohio  a  law  was  passed  that  no 
license  should  be  granted,  and  liciuor  saloons 
sprang  up  like  magic,  their  proprietors  selling 
liquor  without  any  license.  The  Dow  tax  law  was 
enacto<l,  and  it  is  shutting  up  liquor  saloons  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Let  It  be  understood  that  saloon 
keepers  are  taxed  or  fined  for  keeping  liquor  for 
sale,  and  the  matter  appears  in  another  light.  In 
temperance  matters  I  am  willing  to  take  half  a 
loaf  where  I  cannot  get  a  whole  one,  or  a  slice 
where  I  esnnot  get  the  half,  I  have  been  a  teeto¬ 
taller  and  a  thorough  going  Prohibitionist  all  my 
life,  and  I  recognize  the  fact  that  while  the  dread 
evil  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  society  suffers  from, 
the  arousing  of  popular  sentiment  and  the  lawful 
restraint  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  also  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  to  which  God-fearing  men  can 
address  themselves. 

[From  the  Providence  Journal  ] 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  cannot  bo  denied 
that  prohibition  in  Rhode  Island,  after  a  year’s  ex¬ 
perience,  is  found  to  be  so  complete  a  failure  that 
it  is  no  extravagance  to  pronounce  it  a  miserable 
farce.  It  has  not  even  approximately  prohibited 
the  use  of  Intoxicating  liquor ;  it  is  not  to-day  re¬ 
sulting  in  any  perceptible  diminution  of  drunken¬ 
ness  as  compareti  with  former  years.  In  Newport, 
where  perhaps  jirohlbition  comes  nearer  to  being  a 
success  than  in  any  other  populous  part  of  the 
State,  drunkenness  has  not  only  alarmingly  in¬ 
creased  of  late,  but  the  proportion  of  off-'nces  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  Ihjuor  drinking  to  the  total  number  of 
all  arrests,  is  actually  3  per  cent,  greater  than  it 
was  a  year  ago  under  the  License  law.  A  similar 
condition  is  found  throughout  the  State,  except  in 
those  few  towns  where  liquor-selling  was  never 
common.  The  use  of  Intoxicants  is  as  extensive 
now  as  it  ever  was;  prohibition  at  the  present 
time  is  doing  nothing  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of 
the  community.  Yet,  despite  the  well  known  fact 
that  dealing  in  the  forbidden  article  is  carried  on 
I  freely,  all  attempts  to  stop  It  have  gradually  been 
I  given  up.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  reports 
from  any  town  that  the  Chief  of  State  Police  is  or 
has  been  of  the  slightest  assistance  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law ;  and  the  prosecutions  made  by 
local  officers  could  alpaost  be  counted  on  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  one  hand.  The  seeming  impossibility  of 
:  securing  convictions  has  evidently  discouraged  the 
city  and  town  officials,  and  the  spasmodic  attempts 
at  enforcement  which  were  seen  last  Summer  and 
I  Fall  have  now,  all  over  the  State,  given  place  to 
I  inaction.  The  result  Is,  of  course,  that  the  liquor 
j  business,  freed  from  all  regulation  or  molestation, 

I  has  grown  steadily  during  the  year ;  and  to-day 
I  there  are  known  to  be  in  the  city  of  Providence 
j  alone  at  least  thirty-nine  more  places  where  liquor 
is  sold  under  some  arrangement  than  there  were 
'  licensed  saloons  under  the  old  law. 


I  iFotfigUv 

I  The  Bishop  of  Argyll  had  an  unfortunate  ex- 

I  perlence  while  travelling  in  Algeria.  It  seems  that 

I  while  visiting  a  neighboring  height  whence  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  visible, 

I  the  Bishop  and  his  son  spread  a  map  before  them 
and  tried  to  identify  the  points  of  interest.  A  pet¬ 
ty  official  observed  them  in  this  occupation,  and 
secured  their  arrest  as  spies.  They  were  forced  to 
walk  under  guard  of  five  gens  d’arms  to  Algeria, 
where  they  were  questioned  and  paroled  for  a 
day.  Fortunately  during  the  Interval  the  British 
Consul  Intervened,  and  secured  the  permanent  re¬ 
lease  of  the  unhappy  suspects,  and  some  days  af¬ 
ter  an  ample  apology  was  tendered  for  the  absurd 
but  disagreeable  mistake. 

Scotland. — An  International  Exhibition  is  to  be 
held  at  Glasgow  during  the  Summer  of  1888.  The 
guarantee  fund  already  exceeds  £240,000,  and  is 
being  increased.  The  objects  of  the  Exhibition,  as 
stated  in  the  prospectus,  are  “to  promote  and 
foster  industry,  science,  and  art,  by  inciting  the 
inventive  genius  of  our  people  to  still  further  de¬ 
velopment  In  arts  and  manufactures ;  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  commercial  enterprise  by  inviting  all  nations 
to  exhibit  their  products,  both  in  the  raw  and 
finished  state.”  Examples  of  the  manufactures  of 
Glasgow  and  the  surrounding  districts — chemical, 
iron,  and  other  mineral  products,  engineering,  ship¬ 
building,  electrical  and  scientific  appliances,  and 
textile  fabrics— will  be  shown;  and  similar  and 
more  varied  exhibits  may  be  expected  from  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  from  the  Continent. 
Promises  of  support  have  also  been  received  from 
America,  India,  the  Canadian,  Australian,  Cape, 
and  other  colonies.  The  site,  which  has  been 
granted  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation,  extends  to 
sixty  acres,  and  the  buildings  will  cover  about  ten 
acres. 

Lord  Gifford,  one  of  the  Scottish  Judges,  has 
left  behind  him  a  remarkable  will.  He  has  devised 
$400,000,  in  various  proportions,  to  the  four  Scot¬ 
tish  Universities,  to  be  devbted  to  the  foundation 
of  lectureships  in  Natural  Theology.  Of  his  estate 
he  considers  himself  bound  to  employ  a  certain 
portion  for  “the  good  of  his  fellow  men,”  and 
therefore  founds  the  lecturship  for  promoting  “  the 
study  of  Natural  Theology  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term  ;  in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  God, 
the  Infinite,  the  All,  the  First  and  Only  Cause,  the 
One  and  the  Sole  Substance,  the  Sole  Being,  the 
Sole  Reality,  and  the  Sole  Existence,  the  knowlefige 
of  His  nature  and  attributes,  the  knowledge  of  the 
relations  which  men  and  the  whole  universe  bear 
to  Him,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  ethics  or  morals,  and  of  all  obligations  and 
duties  thence  arising  ” ;  having  long  “  been  deeply 
and  firmly  convinced  that  such  knowledge  is  the 
means  of  man’s  highest  well-being  and  the  security 
of  his  upward  progress.”  “The  lecturers  appoint¬ 
ed  shall  be  subject  to  no  test  of  any  kind,  and  shall 
not  be  required  to  take  any  oath,  or  to  emit  or  sub¬ 
scribe  any  declaration  of  belief,  or  to  make  any 
promise  of  any  kind ;  they  may  bo  of  any  denomi¬ 
nation  whatever,  or  of  no  •denomination  at  all, 
so-called  skeptics  or  agnostics  or  free-thinkers, 
provided  only  that  the  ‘  patrons  ’  will  use  diligence 
to  secure  that  they  be  able,  reverent  men,  true 
thinkers,  sincere  lovers  of  and  earnest  inquirers 
after  truth.” 

Miss  H.avergal’s  Death.—  Among  deaths  re¬ 
cently  recorded  in  England  is  that  of  Miss  Maria 
Vernon  Graham  Havergal.  She  is  known  as  the 
writer  of  the  “Memorials”  of  her  sister.  Only 
this  year  she  wrote  “  Outlines  of  a  Gentle  Life,” 
a  record  of  the  life  of  another  sister,  Mrs.  Snaw. 
Miss  Havergal  was  the  second  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Havergal,  M  A.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Worcester.  She  was  born  at  (7oaley  vicarage, 
Gloucestershire,  Nov.  15th,  1821.  During  her 
school  days  she  gave  herself  to  the  Lord,  and 
ever  after  lived  for  Him.  For  many  years  she 
was  her  father’s  right-hand  in  his  successive  par¬ 
ishes,  looking  upon  it  as  her  daily  work  to  visit 
and  minister  to  the  sick  and  poor.  When  her 
father  retired  from  active  life  in  1867,  she  follow¬ 
ed  the  plain  leading  of  Providence  to  a  true  home 
missionary  sphere  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  of 
Bewdley.  There  she  labored  most  devotedly  for 
about  ten  years,  her  supreme  aim  being  to  win 
souls  for  Christ,  while  she  ministered  in  many 
ways  to  the  temporal  needs  of  the  people.  On  the 
death  of  her  father’s  widow,  she  and  her  sister 
Frances  lived  together  at  The  Mumbles,  in  South 
Wales,  until  the  latter  was  called  home,  and  there 
also  she  found  blessed  though  quieter  work.  Since 
then  she  has  had  no  settled  home,  though  her 
headquarters  were  at  Winterdyne,  the  home  of  her 
sainted  sister,  Mrs.  Shaw,  who.se  sudden  transla¬ 
tion  to  heaven  is  so  recent,  but  nearly  the  last 
three  years  wore  spent  with  her  eldest  sister  in 
Hertford,  Sidmouth,  and  Weston-super-mare.  For 
four  or  live  years  her  life  has  been  one  of  much 
suffering,  which  culminated  during  the  four  and  a 
half  months  spent  at  Weston-super-mare.  Those 
who  knew  her  natural  Independence  of  character, 
could  alone  fully  appreciate  the  beautiful  patience 
and  gentleness  manifested  In  sickness  and  help¬ 
lessness,  as  well  as  her  unselfish  thoughtfulness 
for  those  who  ministered  to  her. 

Iceland. — Reports  have  been  received  that  a 
terrible  famine  prevails  at  Skagefjord,  Iceland, 
and  that  many  peasants  and  thousands  of  cattle 
have  died  from  want  of  food.  The  distress  of  the 
people  is  increasing. 

Pacific  Missions. — The  Morning  Star  sailed 
from  Honolulu,  July  6th,  on  her  third  voyage 
among  the  Islands  of  Micronesia.  The  Friend  for 
the  current  month  saj’s :  “  The  last  of  her  expect¬ 
ed  passengers  arrivoil  on  the  28th  per  Australia, 
the  Rev.  D.  J.  Treiber  and  wife.  Mr.  Trelber 
looks  like  the  right  man  for  pioneer  work  at  the 
front.  Ruk,  where  he  is  going.  Is  truly  the  very 
westernmost  front  of  American  ndsslonary  enter¬ 
prise.  These  friends  look  strong  and  re.solute, 
young,  yet  not  inexperienced.  They  have  to  meet 
tribes  in  their  primitive  savagery.  Mr.  Logan  will 
be  glad  for  their  coming.  ’The  ship  carries  them 
direct  to  their  destination,  returning  eastward  to 
the  other  missionary  centers.  Miss  Dr.  Ingersoll 
is  to  land  at  Ponape.  Paaluhi  and  Lutera,  with 
their  wives,  will  probably  locate  at  Apaiang.  Al¬ 
together  a  strong  reinforcement  is  being  borne  to 
those  who  are  carrying  on  the  war  for  the  blessed 
King  Jesus,  His  light  and  love,  against  savage 
darkness,  sorcery,  and  cruelty.  Captain  Garland 
of  the  Star  carries  with  him  our  best  wishes.” 


Death  by  Electricity. — Anumber  of  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  (say  The  London  Times)  have 
just  been  made  with  such  electrical  machines  as 
are  employed  in  industries,  with  the  view  of  deter¬ 
mining  under  what  conditions  they  may  become 
dangerous.  These  have  been  conducted  by  M. 
d’Arsonval,  who  has  already  established  the  fact 
that  what  is  truly  dangerous  where  these  machines 
are  u.sed,  is  the  extra  current  that  occurs  at  the 
moment  the  current  is  broken,  and  in  order  to  an¬ 
nul  this  extra  current,  he  proposes  to  interpose  a 
series  of  volta-meters  containing  acidulated  water 
along  the  conducting  wire.  The  new  airangement 
now  employed  is  at  once  more  simple  and  efficient. 
It  consists  or  a  V-shaped  tube  made  of  an  insulat¬ 
ing  substance,  which  after  being  filled  with  mer¬ 
cury,  is  interposed  in  the  main  current.  In  order 
to  close  the  latter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn 
a  tap,  which  is  arranged  similarly  to  the  tap  on  a 
gas  pipe.  In  this  way  the  machine  is  unprimed 
without  its  being  able  to  give  an  extra  current 
spark.  Another  arrangement  is  also  made  use  of, 
a  glass  tube  being  filled  with  mercury,  and  dipped 
into  a  reservoir  containing  the  same  substance. 
This  tube  is  provided  with  a  ground  stopper,  this 
not  only  permitting  the  suppr&sslon  of  the  extra 
current  but  also  Interposing  any  sort  of  resistance 
in  the  current.  Although  these  details  appear 
rather  technical,  they  relate  to  a  most  Important 
matter.  The  use  of  electrical  machines  Is  increas¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  of  practical  use  to  know  that  currents 
are  not  dangerous  until  a  power  of  five  hundred 
volts  is  reached.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  mechanism  of  death  varies  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  electricity  used.  Thus,  with  the  extra 
current,  or  with  alternating  currents,  there  Is  no 
anatomical  lesion,  and  the  patient  can  usually  be 
brought  back  to  life  through  the  practice  of  artifi¬ 
cial  respiration,  as  employed  In  cases  of  drown¬ 
ing.  The  discharge  of  static  electricity  from  bat¬ 
teries,  on  the  contrary,  causes  a  disorganization 
of  the  tissues  that  renders  fruitless  all  attempts 
to  restore  life. 

Causes  of  Baldness.  —  Lecturing  before  the 
London  Hairdressers  Guild  on  “'The  Common 
Causes  of  Baldness,”  Dr.  Siartin  said  that  ordinary 
baldness  in  men  and  women,  apart  from  the  nat¬ 
ural  falling  off  of  the  hair  in  old  age,  was  due  to 
fever,  gout,  much  study,  violent  emotion,  indiges¬ 
tion,  want  of  proper  attention  in  dressing,  cutting, 
washing,  tight  hats,  extreme  heat  or  cold,  tight 
plaiting,  and  the  wearing  of  ht'avy  pads  or  head 
dresses.  If  these  small  details  received  dally  at¬ 
tention,  many  a  valuable  head  of  hair  would  be 
saved. 

Summer  Excar«ion«. 

At  all  principal  railroad  ticket  offices  will  be  found  on 
sale,  at  low  rates,  duiiug  the  tourist  season,  round-trip 
tickets,  via  the  Burlington  Koute,  C.,  B.  A  Q.  It.  K.,  to 
Bortland,  Bt.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  all  principal  re¬ 
sorts  in  the  Northwest:  and  also  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Bprings,  and  Pueblo,  Col.  In  addition,  the  Burlington 
Route  runs  at  tre(|uent  dates  in  each  mouth  excursions 
to  Ban  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  anu  Ban  Diego.  When 
ready  to  start,  call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or 
address  Paul  Morton,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Agent  C.,  B.  A  (j.  K.  B.,  Chicago,  III. 
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iFatmtr’s  Bevattmtnt. 


Uct^ed  fobd 

The  Mother’s  Favorite. 

Send  fcr  onr  Circular  entitled 

“LETTERS  from  MOTHERS,” 


ONE  THINO  AHD  AHOTHES.  SefentffFc  ann  1  f  ,  ^  ^  j 

The  best  material  for  fattening  fowls  is  sweet  -  Ift 

potatoes  and  cornmeal.  A  Seaquake.— The  Rev.  Warren  Norton  of  ^Wwl4 

Try  the  Monarch  rhubarb.  Its  stems  are  ;  Knoxville  Tenn.,  who  went  to  sea  many  years  _  ■  ■  m  .. 

twice  as  large  as  those  of  any  other  kind  rais-  ago,  recently  gaw  the  following  interesting  ex-  Thn  MnfhQrVA  tounritp 

ed  and  the  quality  is  fine.  perience  of  an  earthquake  at  sea :  “It  was  early  I  IIU  IflUlllul  0  IQfUlllCl 

— ... —  in  the  oMe  ot  trees  which  bear  in  lhe'‘eq’'uMoJ?1n  th^“pa“dflc‘’oreaI^'“and  were  S*"!!  ""f  ntiUrd 

raoura  SPIESOWS  «!.  OIHHt  BIEM.  SieraSrtrelt  ln°t°he  ^/yeare.  &U“t'SftcT?oSL  weTerfsfSLK  “LETTERS  frOffl  MOTHERS” 

Frequent  assertions  are  made  in  newspapers  Tir,„  Tir.wriTnnVpn«iTnn  a  vear  teach-  oerore  a  UlJiiiJllu  liUiU  iUUilljJUu, 

that  the  Englishsparrowisdestructive  toother  infcheSistry  to  the  students  of  the  Nebraska  ^foLtlTand  th“e  Jrew  mn^  from  "below 
birds,  and  a  pest  everywhere.  That  they  do  state  University.  thinking  we  had  struck  a  rock.  But  no ;  we  food. 

not  drive  away  other  birds  or  molest  them,  is  i^e^rly  81,000,000  has  been  pledged  to  pay  were  enjoying  an  earthquake  far  out  at  sea.  and®get\hTr 

proved  by  the  presence  of  other  birds  which  the  expenses  of  Cincinnati’s  centennial  exposi-  in  a  few  days  we  landed  at  the  island  of  Tinian,  if  your  baby  i.  not  hearty  and  robust  try  it. 
go  and  come  as  the  seasons  change.  The  tion  next  year.  and  the  Governor’s  residence  had  been  shatter-  T  APTATTn  Tfifl'n 

sparrow  is  a  seed  bird,  and  only  destroys  in-  The  Denver  Republican,  in  an  article  on  stock-  ed  by  the  earthquake  which  shook  us.  We  saw  xUUD 

sects  while  rearing  the  young.  They  do  some  raising  in  Colorado,  states  that  there  are  800  no  large  wave  but  were  only  shaken  as  though  Is  also  a  Perfect  Nutrient  for  INVALIDS, 

good  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  in  eating  the  women  engaged  in  the  business  in  that  State.  a  dozen  thres  iing  m^  lines  were  a  wor  on  either  chronic  or  acute  cases,  weak  stomachs  always 

weed-reeds  wblcb  la.y  men  bare  suffered  to  The  State  Forest  Commission  , began  last  ..ck  a » "="^.71,^.,^ 

go  to  seed  in  gardens  and  fields.  We  are  ae-  week  to  spend  the  85000  appropriated  by  the  .  Foemat  oj-Iq  tlm^^  .  t 


Ouroonitant  aim  it  to  make  them  the  finestin  tha  world. 

Ask  your  Grocer  for 

"omE-HiiirEiis 


’Mm  OUR 

"^'OTADEMARK)? 


proveu  oy  me  presence  oi  omer  oirus  wnicu  t^e  expenses  of  Cincinnati  s  centennial  expuoi-  xn  a  lewuays  we  lauueu  at  lueisiauu  oi  xinian,  if  your  baby  is  not  hearty  and  robust  try  it. 
go  and  come  as  the  seasons  change.  The  tion  next  year.  and  the  Governor’s  residence  had  been  shatter-  T  APTATTn  mfvn 

sparrow  is  a  seed  bird,  and  only  destroys  in-  The  Denver  Republican,  in  an  article  on  stock-  ed  by  the  earthquake  which  shook  us.  We  saw  AUIAIAD  xUUD 

sects  while  rearing  the  young.  They  do  some  raising  in  Colorado,  states  that  there  are  800  no  large  wave  but  were  only  shaken  as  though  Is  also  a  Perfect  Nutrient  for  INVALIDS, 

good  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  in  eating  the  women  engaged  in  the  business  in  that  State.  a  dozen  thres  iing  mac  lines  were  a  wor  on  either  chronic  or  acute  cases,  weak  stomachs  always 

,  ,  ...,  .  aa  j..  mu  oa  a  -Cl  _„„a  miaoi/bn  hocran  Inst  board  our  gOOU  snip  AUeiine.  retain  and  relish  It.  Thousands  of  Physicians  recommend 

weed-seeds  which  lazy  men  have  suCfered  to  The  State  Forest  Commission  oegan  last  Tn  tho  mine  r>f  thp  T  not  it  as  the  best  ot  aii  prepared  foods.  Vtuquaiud  in  Dytpaptia. 

tro  to  seed  in  irardens  and  fields  We  are  ac-  week  to  spend  the  85000  appropriated  by  the  Co.m  FoRMATiON.--In  the  mine  of  the  Lack-  ^  ^ 

go  w  seed  m  gardens  and  fields,  we  are  ac  ,  ,  x  jgi^ture  to  stock  a  tract  in  the  Cats-  awanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company  at  Scranton,  |50  MEALS  fOf  RH  INFANT  tCf  $  .00. 

customed  to  feed  all  that  come  from  the  refuse  lasi' Ajegisiaiure  bi  Air^ino  imro  and  Pa  hart  occurred  within  the  last  thirty  vears  a 

...  .  ,1  1  u-  j  a.  a  kils  with  deer,  wild  turkeys,  Alpine  hare,  and  ra.,  n^  occurreu  wiimu  lue  laob  ycaia  easily  prepared.  At  Druggists-asc.,  soc.,  $i. 

of  the  table,  and  robins  and  sparrows  eat  to-  remarkable  instance  of  the  formation  of  mineral  richakdson  &  co.,  Burlington,  vt. 

gether  in  perfect  fellowship  till  the  food  sup-  .  a  „  ™„_au  rtaner  nlaced  on  coal  out  of  an  abandoned  wooden  prop.  Amine  - 

ply  fails,  and  then  the  robins  and  orioles  make  the  walls  ora  ^Jultry  house  to^keep  out  the  1887-:B^BIES-1887 

the  sparrows  stand  back  from  the  dish.  The  cold  later  on  will  return  its  cost  tenfold  m  a  not  well  bt  got  at,and  was  noiopenea  imaDoiu  to  the  mother  of  any  baby  born  this  year,  we  win  send 

snarrows  with  robins  and  other  birds  are  not  W  wppIs  ’  found  still  smou  -  on  application  a  Cabinet  Photo,  of  the  -Sweetest,  fattest, 

sparrows  wita  rooms  ana  otner  oiras  are  not  few  weeks,  derincr  and  the  fire  broke  out  afresh  on  the  ad-  healthiest  baty  in  the  country  **  it  is  a  beautiful  picture, 

la  conflict,  but  the  sparrowa  quatrel  among  a  breeder  cl  mlseloi  ot  air.  By  flooding,  etc.  entlnction  was 

themselves  about  their  nests  and  food.  quantity  of  cedar  boughs,  and  scatter  mem  accomplished,  and  in  working  through  the  de-  mother’s  miik.  Much  valuable  information  for  the  mo- 

They  sometimes  fight  with  barn-swallows  to  plentifully  in  and  around  the  hen-house,  ihe  bris  a  prop  was  found  of  which  the  lower  half  ther  given.  Give  date  of  birth, 

retain  the  nests  which  the  swallows  have  made,  odor  of  cedar  keeps  away  vermin.  The  reme-  preserved  wood.  Above  this  for  some  weiis,  Richardson  &  co.,  Bariington,  vt. 

and  comincT  late  find  the  snarrows  in  noises-  *^y  simple  and  effective.  distance  it  had  become  very  soft  charcoal,  that 

ston  3  the  ararrows  are  not  a  Zteh  tor'e^c-  An  excellent  egg-produemg  food  le  one  part  crumbled  at  the  touch.  Tl.la  aha, led  off  Into  . . . . 

’.  ,  ,,  a  •  1 J  *  cornmeal,  two  parts  bran,  two  parts  ground  very  hard  charcoal,  and  at  the  top,  where  great  AaTr  VOUI*  Gl^OCex*  fol* 

cessful  war  with  swallows,  and  soon  yield  to  ground  meal,  and  one  part  mid-  pressure  bad  occurred,  the  post  had  changed  F 

the  rightful  owners.  The  crow  blackbird  is  diings^  to  which  may  be  added  a  small  propor-  into  a  substance  closely  resembling  mineral  rinTTD  fnillTltl  Iff  A  1)17”  TT  A  If  0 
our  most  vicious  bird,  to  poach  upon  the  tion  of  bonemeal  and  salt;  scald  it,  and  feed  coal,  and  the  change  was  even  more  strongly  ||||K  IKfll|K.||||DKK  Hn||||\ 

young  of  other  birds  to  feed  their  own  young  early  in  the  morning.  marked  in  the  wooden  wedge  that  had  been  UUll  illlUJU  llillilll  ililJJlU 

with  them.  They  are  also  destructive  to  peas  A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  among  driven  between  the  top  of  the  prop  ,and  the 
and  small  fruits,  and  early  green-corn.  They  the  leading  business  men  of  Buffalo  to  raise  a  roof  rock.  In  this,  while  the  fibrous  structure 

come  early  in  Spring  and  leave  early  for  a  fund  of  8100,000,  which  will  be  offered  as  a  was  distinct  the  cross  fracture  was  sharp  and 

come  eany  m  aui  iea\e  eany  lor  a  ^  ^  j  for  utilizing  the  wa-  conchoidal  like  that  of  anthracite,  the  color  jet 

Southern  climate.  The  robin  is  a  great  glut-  *  “V.  m.  black  and  the  limtrc  like 

,  -a  a  .T  ter  power  of  Niagara  River.  The  competition  duick,  anu  me  lusue  ukc  gias.s. 

ton,  whether  as  a  worm  or  a  fruit  eater,  and  ^.jj  open  to  the  world.  Several  prominent  Poisoxed  Lake. — A  report  published  in  The 
yet  are  regarded  with  favor  because  of  their  pit;i2eD8  have  already  subscribed  81000  each  Atlanta  Constitutiou  confirms  the  rather  sensa- 

early  coming  and  cheery  songs.  The  sparrow  toward  the  fund.  tional  report  that  was  circulated  some  time 

is  a  very  industrious  bird.  They  live  in  cities  jg  ourself  by  no  means  a  settled  ques-  ago,  to  the  effect  that  Dawho  lake,  in  George- 
and  villages,  and  they  have  come  to  stay  where  tion  whether  red  clover  is  not  a  better  subsoil-  town  county,  8.  C.,  had  been  poisoned  by  a  hail- 
they  can  best  obtain  food  and  shelter,  P.  er  than  any  plow  that  was  ever  invented.  Its  storm.  Gen.  Greely,  chief  of  the  Signal  Scr- 

-  long  roots  penetrate  the  soil  much  deeper,  and  vice  Bureau,  detailed  au  officer  of  his  depart- 

ENEMIES  OP  BEES  dying,  as  they  do,  the  second  year,  they  not  ment  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  report 

UJT  Uftio.  nnlv  nncn  iin  the  soil  more  effectually  to  the  shows  that  the  lake  is  surrounded  by  a  dense 

The  most  important  enemies  of  bees  are  ants,  of  fhe  gun  and  air,  but  by  their  decay  mass  of  black  gum  trees.  The  leaves  of  this 

bee-moths,  toads,  skunks,  mice,  and  king-birds,  serve  to  enrich  it  as  well.  strongly  impregnated  with  tannic  acid. 

Ants  cause  the  most  trouble  in  early  Spring,  A  novel  sicht  was  witnessed  in  Indianapolis  lake  contains  a  slight  deposit  of  iron.  Ihe 

when  they  congregate  about  the  hives  for  the  July  19th,  as  the  result  of  the  high  temperatum  distributed  them  over  the  lake  very  thickly, 

sake  of  the  warmth  given  out  by  the  bees.  If  of  the  past  three  weeks.  Some  time  ago  a  firm  -pije  tannic  acid  was  thus  released  from  the 

there  is  a  cloth  or  quilt  spread  over  the  bees,  receiv'ed  a  consignment  o  vvAro°nl-?ppd  f^avos,  and  being  acted  upon  by  the  iron  in  the 

and  chaff  or  some  shnilar  material  placed  over  nSo-nprim  J  ‘^ke,  threw  out  the  acid,  which  turned  the  water  RniMFIFQQ  RAPON 

the  quilt,  the  ants  will  make  their  n^t  beneath  thf  ilf.  rl'  ^o  the  color  of  ink,  and  made  it  as  bitter  as  qui-  DU  IN  L  LLOO  D  AUU  IN  . 

the  chaff  upon  the  quilt;  and  whenever  the  Jr, The  fish  of  the  lake  were  poisoned,  and  r  •  .  T~  .  nur  P.ifintfiH  Tradfi. 

hives  are  opened  they  run  about  and  annoy  the  ^  to  he  surface  by  thousands,  dead  and  de-  Marks,  a  Light  Metallic  Seal  attached  to  the 

bees  and  bee-keeper.  Aside  from  this  annoy-  F  f  u- ^  f  i  raying.  Only  one  species  of  the  lish  in  the  lake  string:  .nd  the  striped  c.nvas, 

ance,  they  probably  do  no  harm.  If  the  quilt  imBt  fiftAfxn  wpll-dc.  escaped  destruction,  and  this  was  the  mud-fish,  .  _  as  in  t^he  cuts.  ^ 

is  removed  suddenly,  the  ants  can  be  shaken  off  wnv  tiironcrL  which  buried  itself  in  the  mud,  and  so  avoided  Alittlehighermpnce,  but  of  unrivalled  quality. 

before  they  get  off  the  quilt  into  the  hives,  yeloped  “  orphans  ,.P‘^ked  then  Wey  thro^^^^^^^  poisoning.  The  stench  arising  from  the  dead - 

The  fewer  lurking-places  there  are  about  the  tbe  shells.  Another  Iyer  of  Cj^g  g.  ,  fish  poisoned  the  atmosphere  for  miles  around,  we  want  every 

hive  the  less  trouble  the  ants  can  give.  As  out  about  noon,  and  it  then  looked  .is  though  attracting  buzzards  in  innumerable  quantities. 

soon  as  warm  weather  becomes  established,  the  entire  consignment  will  bate  .  Other  lakes  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  H  Cr  U  S  E  K  EE  R 

the  ants  give  no  more  trouble  about  the  hives.  Some  one  very  sensibly,  writing  of  treatment  were  not  visited  by  the  hail-storrn,  have  not  TO  HAVE  A  SAJttPLE  OP 

but  are  often  very  annoying  by  getting  into  of  horses,  says  :  “Never  run  after  a  horse  in  been  affected  in  this  manner  in  the  slightest.  . 

vessels  of  honey.  The  best  way  to  circumvent  the  pasture.  If  ho  does  not  like  to  be  caught,  The  water  of  Lake  Dawho,  however,  has  be- 

them  is  to  place  the  honey  upon  a  platform  or  coax  him  with  a  little  grain,  but  never  deceive  come  entirely  poisoned,  and  how  long  it  will 

table,  the  supports  of  which  stand  in  vessels  of  him  with  an  empty  dish.  You  can  soon  teach  take  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  condition,  is 

kerosene  oil.  Water  will  not  answer,  as  a  scum  the  wildest  horse  to  come  to  you.  When  he  problematical.  The  instance  presents  one  of  /  HO 

soon  forms  upon  its  surface,  upon  which  the  does  come,  let  him  eat  a  little  while  before  you  the  most  curious  phenomena  ot  the  age.  ^ 

ants  can  easily  walk  over.  lead  him  off.  Some  horsemen  when  going  to  - 

The  bee-moth  seldom  causes  much  loss  un-  thepasture,  whether  they  wish  to  catch  a  hoVse  why  Don’t  You  Write  f  /  g  xf  i 

less  a  colony  becomes  queenless,  and  the  bees  or  not,  always  carry  a  tid-bit — an  ear  of  corn,  a  to  procure  a  faithful  medical  opinion  as  to  whether  1  ij  O  y,  ii  | 

dwindle  away  and  are  unable  to  cover  and  pro-  handful  of  oats,  an  ajiple,  or  a  carrot,  a  chunk  or  not  you  can  proimbly  be  cured  will  cost  you  nothing  1  1 W  ;  W  •**  j  I  I 

tect  their  combs.  Combs  notin  use  are  par-  of  sugar,  or  salt.  When  you  turn  a  horse  out  R  you  write  to  Drs.siarkey  and  Palen,  1529  Arch  street  I  ■  Nff  //  I 

a.  1  1  ,  a  j  ,  i_  ai_  1.  ouaa.  ....,,1.  j,  u  a.  Philadelphia.  Pii .  For  ovcr  sixleep  Veil rs  the  wondcrful  \  m  -  //  / 

ticularly  likely  to  be  damaged  by  the  bee-  to  pasture,  do  not  give  him  a  slap  with  the  triumphs  of  their  Compound  Oxygen  have  been  going  'iwE*  // Va  / 

moth’s  larvae.  The  best  protection  that  can  be  bridle  ;  he  will  remember  it  to  your  regret,  if  on,  giving  new  health  and  renovated  life  to  many  who 

given  them  is  to  hang  them  in  some  room  in-  you  do.  Make  a  pet  and  friend  of  your  horse  ;  had  never  expected  to  bo  well  again.  / 

accessible  to  the  moths,  but  where  there  is  a  free  it  will  improve  him,  and  make  a  better  person  Perhaps  your  msc  is  an  old  and  troublesome  chronic  V 

clrealaUoaotalr  Thecomba  should  ba  placed  ot  youreell.-  POV' 

8.t  l6&st  two  iDCD6S  8>p3irt.  ClosG  Wfttcn  must  ^  coroorution  h&s  bc6D  formod  in  Sulliv^cin  who  had  ontirely  >?iv6n  up  all  hopo  are  now  eiijoyloj? 
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can  thonght  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  2Bo.  OR  $3  A  YEAR  RY  MAIL. 

$unplt  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  ro~ 
celpt  of  25  ete.;  back  numbers,  IS  ete. 
Premlam  List  with  either. 

Addreee : 

R.  T.  BVSa  k  SON,  PtihUshers, 

ISO  &  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


GET  yp  CLUBS 


R.  H.  MACY  &  GO. 

14tli  STREET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13tb  STIIEBV, 


Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

ALL  HOUSEKEEPERS  SHOULD  EXAMINE  OUR 
MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF 

LINENS, 

AS  WE  ARE  OFFERING  EXTR.VORDINARY  INDUCE¬ 
MENTS  IN  OUR  WHOLE  LINE,  FROM  THE  ORDINARY 
TO  THE  FINEST  QUALITIES  MANUFACTURED.  THESE 
GOODS  COME  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
TO  OUR  COUNTERS,  THUS  SAVING  ALL  INTERME¬ 
DIATE  COMMISSIONS  AND  PROFITS,  AND  ENABLING 
US  TO  SELL  THEM  AT  PRICES  THE  LOWEST  IN  THIS 


WE  ALSO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 

ladies’  muslin 

Underwear. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  ITASSAir  STRSST,  ITffW  TO&S. 

Sixty-ninth  Semi-annnal  Statement,  showing  tha 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1, 1887. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  0# 
Reserye  for  Re*Insnrance,  •  865,680  4J» 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,184  88 
Net  Surplus,  ....  540,908  67 

Total  Assets,  ....  $2,546,674  9( 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,596,205  M 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn . 97,500  M 

Loans  on  Call .  80,000  00 

Cash  in  Office  and  on  deposit  .  71,508  SB 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  606,860  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks . .  67,275  00 

Railroad  Stock .  43,360  00 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126.098  90 

Accrued  Interest .  8,327  00 

-  02,546,674  90 

BElTJAimT  S.  ‘WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pree’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  )  Aaii't  SftcretArlea 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  }  t  Secreiariea. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICES,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  }  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  SU 
Buildings:  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
STATEMENT,  JANUARY  Ist,  1887. 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance  (of  which  for 

Inland  Marino  $32,950) . .$/4,3S3,800  53 

Reserve  for  Commissions,  Taxes,  &c,  3o,000  OO 

“  for  losses  and  other  claims.  451,3)43  8* 

Capital  paid  in  in  Casli .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,374,S50  03 

Total  Assets . $5,!430,981  38 

(The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,300,000.) 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  3d  Vice-President  and  Secretary, 

SAMUEL  D.  B.\BCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 


BONELE^  BACON. 

Non#  Genuine  unless  showing;  our  Patented  Trade- 
Marks,  a  Light  Metallic  Seal  attached  to  the 
string,  and  the  Striped  Canvas, 

as  in  the  cuts.  ^  xj\j  xma  VviJrt.O£“»  vr 

Alittlehigherinprice,  but  of  unrivalled  quality.  absolutely  below  all  competition. 


EVERY  article  SOLD  BY  US  IS  MANUFACTURED 
IN  OUR  OWN  W’ORKROOMS.  ALL  EMBROIDERY  USED 
IS  IMPORTED  DIRECT  BY  US.  THEREFORE  WE  CAN 
AND  DO  SELL  THIS  CLASS  OF  GOODS  AT  PRICES 


WE  WANT  EVERY 


Why  Don’t  You  Write  1 

To  procure  a  faithful  medical  opinion  ns  to  whether 


HOUSEKEEPER 

TO  HAVE  A  SAMPLE  OP 


at  least  two  inches  apart.  Close  watch  must 


SUMMER  GAMES. 

WE  KEFP  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  ALL  ARTICLES  RE¬ 
QUIRED  FOB  THE  OAME  OF  TENNIS,  AND  AT  THE 
LOWEST  PRICES.  FULL  SETS  OF  TENNIS  IN  STRONG 
WOODEN  BOXES.  RACKETS  BY  ALL  THE  BEST  MAK¬ 
ERS.  NETS,  POLKS,  MARKERS,  ROPES,  AND  PEGS. 
AYER’s  BEST  COVERED  BALLS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 
ALSO  FULL  LINES  OF  CROQUET,  BATTLEDORES  AND 
SHUTTLECOCK,  GRACE  HOOPS,  PITCH  A- RING,  RING- 
TOSS,  AND  BA8J:-BALL  GOODS. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  AL¬ 
THOUGH  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 
MADE  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LAWN 
TENNIS,  THE  PRICES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  LAST  YEAR. 


ue  lumigaiea  oy  ouming  Drimstone  in  a  Keiue,  ^hose  object  is  to  clear  up  the  sprout  land  which 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  800  cubic  feet  of  was  formerly  covered  with  forest,  in  Delaware 
space  m  the  room.  There  is  seldom  trouble  and  Sullivan  counties,  seed  it  down  to  improved 
from  the  moths  in  k^pmg  comb  honey;  but  herbage,  and  breed  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton. 


when  there  is,  fumigation  can  be  resorted  to. 
Toads  sometimes  sit  at  the  entrance  of  a 


This  indicates  a  new  era  in  Eastern  tanning,  and 
one  which  ought  to  be  hastened.  The  crucial 


hive,  and  lap  up  the  berawith  a  lightning  sweep  question  in  grazing  agricultuie  in  Eastern  and 
of  the  tongue.  Catch  them,  and  carry  them  to  England  States  is  how  to  redeem  the  pas- 
the  squash  patch  or  garden.  •  ...  ture  lands.  The  pastures  will  not  support  near- 

Skunks  will  scratch  at  the  entrance  of  a  hive,  |y  gg  much  stock  as  formerly.  They  have  been 
^d  when  the  bees  rush  oiut  to  defend  their  suffered  to  grow  up  to  bushes  on  some  farms ; 
homes,  they  are  gathered  in.  Skunks  are  qq  others,  the  forest  has  been  cut  off  so  close 
thus  troublesome  in  the  Winter  as  well  as  in  as  to  reduce  the  fall  and  retention  of  water,  thus 
the  Summer.  There  is  probably  no  better  way  making  the  bare  hillsides  dry  and  incapable  of 
than  to  trap  them.  A  deadfall  is  better  for  bearing  verdure.  In  other  cases  the  turf  is  hide- 
tois^  purpose  than  a  trap,  as  it  kills  the  bound  and  juiceless.  No  subject  is  of  more  vi- 

victim  immediately  and  in  such  a  manner  that  tal  importance  to  New  England  agriculture  than 
no  unpleasant  perfume  pervades  the  premises,  ^be  reclamation  and  care  of  pastures. 

Some  bee-keepers  build  a  high  board  fence  _ 


sTlTzeT 


Biliousness, 

Sick  Headache, 
Gonslipalion, 
Dyspepsia. 


It  cooU  the  Blood;  It  gives  dellgbt; 

It  sharpens  up  the  appetite. 

It  aids  the  Liver  to  do  Its  part. 

And  stimulates  the  feeble  heart. 

All  Bilious  agonies  endured. 

By  TARRANT’S  SELTZER  can  be  cured. 


^Ttye  |2^ousel|oitr* 

Celery,  Braise,  with  Gravy. — Take  six  heads 


around  their  apiary,  and  in  this  way  protect  it  "  '  " 

from  the  wind,  from  skunks  and  toads,  while  a 

strand  or  two  of  barbed  wire  around  the  top  is  ^  * 

quite  effectual  in  keeping  out  sneak  thieves.  Celery,  Braise,  with  Gravy. — Take  six  heads 
Upon  the  approach  of  Winter  mice  will,  if  ^g^le  celery,  trim  off  the  green  tops,  and  cut 
they  can  Set  in  at  tlm  entrance,  take  up  their  most  of  the  root  end  ;  simmer  in  hot  water 
abode  in  beehives.  They  gvavi  the  combs,  eat  minutes,  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  enough 

the  honey’  also  bees  when  they  die  or  become  brown  gravy  to  cover  them  ;  simmer  ten 

slightly  benumbed  and  (^ve  the  hive  a  terrible  and  servi. 

“  mousy  odor.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  ^  • 

Is  to  contract  the  entrance  to  about  one-fourth  Cauliflower,  Tomato  Sauce.  Trim  a  head  of 

inch  high.  If  mice  can  gain  access  to  extra  neatly,  and  let  it  stand  in  stilted 

combs  that  are  stored  away,  they  will  complete-  water,  head  downward,  three-quarters  of  an 
ly  “  riddle  ”  them.  The  honey  house  should  be  hour.  Then  put  it  in  slightly  salted  fast  boiling 
“ mouse  proof,”  and  traps  kept  set  and  baited  water,  and  boil  just  long  enough  for  it  to  be 
ready  for  any  one  that  might  accidentally  get  in.  cooked,  but  not  mushy  when  pressed  between 
For  a  poison  to  kill  off  rats  and  mice  that  may  the  fingere.  Test  it  with  a  long  needle.  After 
infest  a  bee-cellar,  there  is  nothing  better  than  twelve  minutes  boiling  remove  the  scum  that 
equal  paits  of  arsenic,  white  sugar,  and  fiour.  arises,  or  it  will  discolor  the  cauliflower.  Let  it 
King-birds  will  sometimes  eatch  bees  at  the  moment.  Put  in  the  centre  of  a  dish  a 

rate  of  six  or  eight  per  minute,  until  they  get  a  hberal  quantity  of  well-made  hot  tomato  sauce, 
crop  full,  then  having  squeezed  out  the  honey,  cauliflower,  and  serve  as  a  separate 

they  “  throw  up  ”  a  wad  of  dead  bees.  The  course. 


Organized 


1874. 


6Z 


Incorport’d 


188B. 


DEBENTURES 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

05,000  Real  Estate  First  MortftaKeR«not 
merely  deposited  with,  but  placed  In  name  of  The 
8t.  Paul  Trust  Compare  in  trust  as  special  se¬ 
curity  for  each  OlOOtOOO  of  Debentures. 

Advantages  of  these  Debentures. 

They  rest  on  a  sure  foundation  of  their  own. 
iVo  delays.  No  bulky  papers.  No  exposure. 

No  bother  of  mortgage  transfers  or  releases. 

^"Guaranty  Capital,  $300,000. 

Debentures  run  10  years,  interest  semi-annual. 
Payable  In  New  York.  fWFirst  Mort?a?rs  ronninir 
I  to  6  lean  still  placed  if  desired,  ob  best  ot  seenriti,  at 

MortfnMred  1000  patrons, 

land  always  #  None  ever 

carefully  W  /  bad  to  pay 

•xamlned.  5  #  taxes  or 


which  will  be  sent  ft-ee  on  receipt  of  addrcea; 
with  name  ot  this  paper.  Pull  sized  box,  postpaid 
tor  15c.  in  stamiiH.  For  sale  everywhere. 

ELECTRO-SILICON 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  C0-.  72  John  St..  New  York. 

Eaiies’  Arl  Kieries. 

Pictures  for  the  Country  and  the  Seaside. 

“FADING  DAY,” 

“ON  the  AVON,” 

“  WINDSOR  CASTLE,” 

“  WARRANTED  GENTLE,” 

"A  WILLFUL,”  A.  Prion, 

Jules  Breton’s  “GLEANER,” 

And  many  others. 

t 

The  finest  ETCHINGS,  ENGRAVINGS,  AUTOTYPES,  Ac.,  &o. 

. 

PAINTINGS,  MIRRORS,  PICTURE  FRAMF»S,  Ac. 

All  the  ROGERS’  GROUPS,  Ac. 


JAMES  S.  EARLE  &  SONS, 

No.  816  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


mm 


per  ct.  paid 
onshorttim. 
Investa'cnti. 


1000  patrons. 
None  ever 
bad  to  pay 
taxes  or 
costs,  wait 
for  Interest 
or  take  land 


shotgun  is  the  remedy. 


ABOUT  NEGRO  LABOR. 


Cut  Flowers. — Cut  flowers  may  be  preserved 
fresh,  it  is  said,  for  a  long  time  in  the  following 
manner :  Get  a  glass  shade  and  place  it  on  a 


9*Sure  principal  better  than  high  Interest. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

b.S.B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTCACC  CO. 

IIXIITIOM  TUIS  FArXiU  ST.  FAIL,  kUB. 

THE  WESTERN 

FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

Capital  (fully  paid),  $260,000.  Assets,  $792,525.75 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

GOLD  DEBENTURES. 

W«  •if«r  rtrst  Mortgage  Loans,  si  herptofor#,  d^swin# 
7  R#r  Cent  Quarant#ed.  Alio  10  snd  15  y^sr  6  Per 
C#nt  Oold  Oabanture#.  Each  Scries  of  Debenture* 
of  9100,000  is  secured  by  first  mortursfres  for  glO^tOno  fon 
IsDd  worth  two  snd  one-hsif  to  five  times  the  amount 
of  the  mertasge)  held  In  trust  by  the  American  Loan  and 
Trust  Compeny  of  N-  Y. ;  snd  also  hr  our  paid  up  Csiitisl 
and  AsseU.  of  erer  THESE  QVARTEBS  of  a  ICILUON  DOL- 
LAES.  Tweire  years  eiperiencs.  Mora  than  2.000  loYeitore 
can  testify  *0  promptness,  safety  and  tstisfacflon 

their  iDTsstroents.  K#w  Tork  Ottce,  IST  Broadway,  C.  C. 
Hina  dr  Bon,  Albany,  H.  T.  Offles.  Tweddle  Building. 

M.  V.  B.  BnllX  0#.,  agte.  Boston  Offles,  34  School  Str^ 
M.  D.  Brooks,  Agt.  #end  or  Pamphlets,  Forms  snd  Full 
tr.fcrniation.  1^.  FEEXIlld.  8#creUry.  LAWEEMCE.  EAM 


•treet,  SI,  Y* 


A.  L.  ORMSBY,  Vioe-PreRldent. 


KIDDER’S 


Mr.  Powers’  description  of  the  negro,  his  '’cssel  to  form  a  stand ;  put  water 

works  and  ways,  though  calculated  for  the  round  the  bottom  to  keep  the  shade  air-tight ; 
meridian  of  Florida,  will  answer  for  the  ad-  Procure  fresh-cut  blossoms,  put  them  in 

jacent  States.  Never  was  a  relation  more  water  immediately,  drop  into  the  water  in  which 
truthful  and  graphic,  and  never  a  more  difficult  ^  a®  placed  a  small  quantity  of  spirit 

problem  presented  to  the  white  man,  than  how  chloroform,  and  place  the  shade  over  them 
to  deal  with  the  negro.  South  or  North,  so  as  to  ‘b"®  ^"^er 

do  justice  to  both  sides.  And  it  has  more  than  keep  fresh  for  naonths  ;  but  one  should 

once  occurred  to  me  that  the  Southern  white  hardly  expect  they  would  be  in  a  v^ery  fresh  con- 
man  does  not  succeed  much  better  (or  if  he  dition  after  their  four  weeks  confinement,  but 
does,  he  is  more  easily  satisfied  with  his  share  J?®  process  is  worth  trying, 

of  results)  than  his  brother  of  the  North.  9®*^®  should  be  taken  to  have  all  m  readme^. 

For  agricultural  labor,  the  negro  in  the  North  5^®  <^hloroform  is  put  in,  place  the 

Is  of  small  account,  and  not  much  better  for  ®hade  over  them,  and  water  always  kept  round 
regular  day’s  work  in  towns.  Jobs-and  small  ‘‘^®  bottom.  A  large  soup  plate  would  do  for  this, 
jobs — and  big  pay,  are  what  the  average  negro  Canned  Fruits  are  nearly  as  good  during  the 

seeks  for  ;  aad  when  he  fails  to  get  them,  he  Winter,  if  properly  put  up,  as  when  fresh,  and  _  _ _ _ 

falls  back  on  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  make  the  expense  and  trouble  of  putting  them  up  is  burg,  Iowa,  with  a  Paid-up  capltml  of  I^OOjCI^O,  aarplm# 
a  livinff  for  the  family  bv  washioR,  day’s  work  great.  More  money  is  usually  spent  for  tTa^oco,  offers  first  Mortgage  i/mns  drawing  sewen  per 
out,  cleaning  and  choring.  However,  the  men  prunes  a^  other  dried  fruit  during  the  Winter 

who  have  bad  the  benefit  of  the  discipline  of  families  where  fruit  is  not  put  up,  than  it  Mercantile  Trust  CompanT-.ii.Y.  s  per  cent.  ceniB- 
slavery  in  the  South,  when  they  first  come  would  cost  to  purchase  jars  and  sugar  to  pre- 

North,  are  on  an  average,  good  workers,  some  serve  a  supply  at  nome.  atreet.  n.  y.  a.  l.  ormsby,  vice-president, 

of  them  excellent  and  truly  conscientious  men.  Sweetbreads,  Larded,  with  Pe.vs.— Select  six 
But  they  soon  lose  their  grip  and  fall  into  the  sweetbreads  of  equal  size,  wash  them  well,  and 
ways  of  the  crowd  of  idle  blacks  about  them,  parboil  them  in  water  slightly  salted  ;  trim  off 
and  demonstrate  how  hard  it  is  for  the  average  all  the  ragged  edges,  remove  the  skin  and  sin- 
black,  as  well  as  the  average  white  man,  to  re-  ews,  and  put  them  on  ice  until  wanted.  Take 
sist  an  example  that  is  nearly  universal  among  half  a  pound  of  clear,  larding  pork,  and  cut  it 
their  fellows.  into  strips  three  inches  long  and  an  eighth  of 

Still  the  negro  in  the  South,  employed  in  any  an  inch  square,  insert  one  at  a  time  in  the  lard- 
other  but  agricultural  labor,  is  as  good  a  work-  ing  needle  ;  firmly  press  the  needle  together  to 
er  as  can  be  found  ;  at  least  this  is  the  test!-  hold  yie  strip  of  pork,  and  insert  the  needle  in 
mony  of  railroad  men,  manufacturers,  and  the  upper  part  of  each  sweetbread,  say  quarter 
miners,  whom  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  of  an  inch  deep,  force  it  through  and  let  it  pro- 
Tbat  he  should  leave  the  land  and  farm  labor  trude  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  surface,  w  ithin 
and  seek  towns  is  very  natural,  since  he  asso-  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  edge  ;  draw  the 
dates  both  with  a  former  state  of  degradation  ;  strip  of  pork  through,  so  as  to  have  nearly  half 
and  we  ought  hardly  to  blame  him,  when  we-  an  inch  of  each  end  of  it  sticking  out.  Proceed 
find  it  so  hard  to  keep  the  white  man  and  his  in  this  manner  until  the  surface  has  two  even 
sons  on  the  farm.  That  the  negro  is  a  good  rows  of  ends.  Put  the  sweetbreads  in  a  pan, 
worker,  and  makes  it  profitable  to  those  who  add  a  pint  of  well -seasoned  soup  stock  or  gravy’, 
employ  him  in  every  line  but  agricultural  labor,  add  salt,  six  whole  peppercorns,  a  sprig  of  pars- 
is  sufficiently  prov^  by  the  present  indnstriul  ley  and  soup  celery,  and  a  bit  of  whole  mace, 
activity  of  the  South — a  state  of  activity  due  Cover,  and  simmer  an  hour  and  a  half,  remove 
chiefly  to  two  causes  ;  the  sagacity  of  the  Jews,  the  sweetbreads,  strain  the  sauce  and  boil  it 
who  have  furnished  the  money  to  make  the  down  one-half ;  if  not  thick,  add  a  little  brown- 
labor  of  the  negro  profitable,  and  the  labor  it-  j  ed  flour.  Brush  part  of  the  thick  sauce  over 
self.  Talk  about  Northern  men  and  Northern  I  the  sweetbremis  and  set  them  in  the  oven  a 
money  furnishing  the  sinews  cf  war  for  the  j  r^oment  to  brown,  then  put  them  on  a  hot  tlish, 
great  Southern  enterprises  of  the  last  ten  years !  surrounded  with  green  peas,  and  serve  the  re- 
But  for  the  Jews  and  the  negroes,  the  great  in-  mainder  of  the  sauce  in  a  boat.  Should  there 
dustrial  revolution  would  never  have  been  heard  j  not  be  sauce  enough,  thin  it  out  with  stock  or 

of.— B.  F.  J.,  in  Country  Gentleman.  gravy.  ^  ^  - 


SI^^TEST 
VEjMT'IOjJ 

i*  THE  AGE 
IVtRY  FAMILY 
I^OULD  HAVE  IT 

|^EREOAKDPJT^^T/icTsS,Stf' 

siepheK  F.y/hiT/wl  sisorf 

l/lVE^TORS  A|40  sole  F^’S 
S.W:COR.I2Iu&MARKETSTS.:;: 

:iJ  :-:t  *  :J:  PHILADELPHIA  FyV. 

LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


MILLION 


iDdipstii  ami  Eysaaiisia. 

A  PO’TEXT  KEXEDT  FOK 

Indlgefitinn.  Arate  and  Atonic  DronoMia.  Chronic  and 
^tro-InlcfiUnal  Catarrh,  Vomitini'^  "i  Pr^anA? 
D^uucn  ■*“*^*““*'  convaleKence  fromAcute 

Oxer  5,000  phTfilcian*  hare  sent  to  ns  the  mo«t  flattcr- 
Ineopinwns  upon  Digestylin  as  a  remedy  for  all  dlse^a 
arl.inir  from  Improper  dlirestion.  ^  uiseaaea 

For  20  years  we  haTB  maniifactnred  the  Dlmnnlee  Fee 
yMo"ESTYl  I*; 

uiUKftTYLIN  MS  been  br  them  exten^irelv 

t’hi'llS.'*  '““il'ithout  a  rixal  a!,  a^iSSt 

not  ft  Heocet  remedy  hut  k 

nf  which  i7r,iainfv  prTi  t^  on 
eacbbottlo.  Itsjreat  DIORSIIVE  PoW  Kft  ?a  crated 
‘P",P'''>Per  treatment  of  the  ferments  In 

ceptftbi#  to  the  most  delicate  $tomach.  For  the  rella- 

all  ^V^oIeSTle'l^d'n’V’.irn  respectfully  refer  to 

ftii  wnoieeftfe  end  Retell  Oruccri^ti  m -l  PllYQTriAV’4 
KeoeraUy.  Prt««  Sl.oo.  S^^dtyDrag^at'so;  ^ 

WM.  F.  KIBDEK  .Sc  CO..  | 

MANUFACTURINO  CHEMISTS.  I 

83  Joka  St.,  Y.Y,  * 


■  ■■■  I  lltEI  BOOKS,  RARE, 

MILLION 

LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  BOOKS'TOBB 
IN  THE  WORLD.  Libraries  and  parcels  ot  books 
boughL  Mammoth  Catalogue  tree. 

81  fHAHBERS  8T.,  Sd  door  west  of  City  Hal!  Park,  A.  Y. 

TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleeps 
Ing  Oars,  Modern  Coaches. 

Sure  connections  In  Union 
Dspots  at  Its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
Cast,  West,  north  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St  Louis  to 
DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO,  ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Maps,  Ac.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER.  H.  B.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON, 

1st  V,  P.  G.  M.  a.  P.  A  T.  A. 

For  a  Pronouncing  Dlctionarr  containing  SifiOO  woniA 
890  pages,  send  16c.  Tn  stamps  to  Paul  Morton,  CbicagA 

TO  $8  A  DAY,  Samples  worth  $1.50,  free. 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
OMAHA, 

KANSAS  CITY, 
CITY  OF  MEXICO, 


^  A  FRIEND  INDEED,  ir 

I  deliberately  affirm,  without  other  reward  than  the  hope 


nV'ZVl'i?  Kennl’iv-i\iw"eurneJt.,fr  recommended  equal  to  them  tor  Dyspepsia.  Malaria.  Piles,  Headache, 
fri^vlngoff  aU  oihe^r  medTcI^e^  sMyUxJe^^  Exhaustion,  etc.,  as  well  as  tor  purifying  Ihe 

i  ,„^recrrw:r‘rr/hrir«;‘n."‘‘‘*  “ 

Jml^neces’sary  ^'eavuiat  reniic.^v’s^Eavorlto^^mertl  I  r  “'“o  showed  us  his  original  method  ot  operat- 

S?"he  Su^sT'uvef  and  Kh’i'eyr'* *“  ““ hie.”  The"l^Xi  glaTly  l-ec^Kes  'Mn^a^hliVeryoTi; 
of  tlm  Blf^l.  Liver,  and  Klonejs.  ,57  ^^e^  uM  street,  where  he  may  he  consulle.l  free 

Dr.  D.  KenneilY's  Favorite  Eeinedv.  I  dealers  by  mall  free  of  pf>8tai^.  Price  2.>  cents;  i  boxes, 

"  u  $1.  Address  Du.  Baibd. 


GEORGE  BLISS,  ALFRED  R.\Y, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  HIKER, 

HENRY  O.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  F.  V.ML,  RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY. 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN,  WH.  H.  HURLBUT, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

WILLIAM  G.  LOW,  BRADISH  JOHNsON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING  B.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WILLIAM  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  Barney,  joun  u.  reed. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHEB,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department, 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 


CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF 
TEN  CENTS. 

R.  H.  MAiY  &  CO. 


A  NEW^  PRINCIPLE  OF  CURE. 

HOW  LONG  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EXPERIMEN¬ 
TATION,  WITH  LABORATORY  RESEARCH 
AND  BEDSIDE  EXPERIENCE,  AT  LAST 
REWARDED  THE  PATIENT  INVESTIGA¬ 
TOR. 

Fame  and  Fortune  fils,  bnt  only  after  Years  of 
Hard  Work,  with  the  Outlay  of  much 
Money  In  Experimenting. 


We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
F  half-hour’s  chat  with  Dr.  Wm.  M. 

/  laSh  Baird,  the  speaker  of  the  New  Jersey 

Assembly,  Member  ot  the  State  Board 
of  E<luc'atlon,  ex-Presldent  ot  the 
Jyj  WashliiRlon,  N.  J.,  Board  of  Health, 
^^at  so  ably 

WrOkSSkj^SK''  manfully  presided  over  the  New 

‘  ’''7,  •  Legislature  lost  Winter  dur- 

I ,  '7  Ing  the  turbulent  scenes  there,  and 
won  tor  himself  the  praise  of  pollt- 
t  ffljMwBwBO  yhif  friend  and  toe  alike  tor  his  quiet 
\  determined  stand  then. 

The  Doctor  has  enjoyed  a  large 
l)ractlco  for  years,  and  has  perform- 
od  many  large  oiieratlons,  and  his 
conrage  and  skill  In  that  direction  are  well  known. 

He  has  become  greatly  Interested  in  a  novel  remedy  and 
original  method  of  cure  that  by  Us  test  of  experience  on 
Invalids  promises  a  brilliant  future. 

Wo  asked  the  Doctor  If  iho  remedy  was  peculiar  to  ore 
plant.  He  said  :  ”  Brielly,  I  was, some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  experimenting  on  the  various  vital  prlnclp’es  of 
plants.  For  Instance,  we  do  not  give  Cinchona  Bark,  hut 
Quinine,  which  Is  the  active  principle  of  the  crude  drug 
Airoi)lne  la  the  active  i  rlnclple  of  Belladonna,  ete. 

“Now,  while  exjierlmentingon  the  physiological  action 
of  certain  drugs,  I  found  that  certain  ones  had  a  certain 
definite  action;  another  would  be  directly  opposite.  I  at 
once  began  combining.  In  various  ways,  dilTerent  alka¬ 
loids,  and  then,  by  clieiiitcnl  jirocesses,  extracting  the  vital 
prlncljile  of  the  combination,  I  at  laat  succeeded  In  secur¬ 
ing  a  result  that  I  little  dreamed  of  In  the  beginning.  1 
got  an  exceedingly  active  principle  that  bad  a  peculiarly 
desirable  action  on  the  human  system.  1  was  still  not 
satisfied,  but  continued  my  luvestlgatluns  ujion  animals 
until  I  learned  definitely  the  exact  action  of  the  remedy. 

”  I  presume  I  performed  over  a  thousand  experiments 
on  animals  before  I  tried  It  upon  the  human  person,  and 
then  upon  myself  before  I  gave  It  to  any  patient.  The 
effect  of  this  purely  vegetable  remedy  was  peculiarly 
marked  ou  the  glandular  system.  In  other  words,  on  the 
part  of  the  human  body  that  regulates  the  secretions  and 
excretions  of  the  body.  The  three  most  prominent  glands 
of  the  body  are  the  Liver,  Pancreas,  and  Kidneys;  but  the 
whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  Intestines  Is 
lined  with  minute  glands  which  throws  out  a  fluid  that 
acts  ou  the  food  as  It  passes  down  the  alimentary  canal,  or 
else  throws  off  certain  extrementltlous  matters  that  they 
find  In  Iho  b)ood.  The  Liver  secretes  certain  subetances, 
1.  e.,  takes  up  from  the  blood  certain  substances,  and 
makes  new  matter  from  It;  Itals^j  excretes  cholesterlne, 
which  Is  known  to  be  the  waste  matter  from  the  brain  and 
nervous  system. 

”  You  can  Imagine  my  pleasure  at  finding  this  remedy 
to  act  so  promptly  on  the  glandular  system,  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  medical  profession  have  never  had  till  now  a 
remedy  that  gave  satisfactory  results  tn  this  respect.  It 
is  true,  calomel  was  somewhat  of  a  stimulant  to  the  liver, 
but  It  does  not  Increase  the  excretion  of  cholesterlne  when 
that  Is  In  the  blood  In  excess. 

“A  series  of  long  and  costly  experlmt  nts  were  necessary 
to  prove  the  results. 

”  The  best  proof,  however.  Is  the  result  of  treatment  of 
patients.  I  at  last  perfected  the  machinery  for  manufac¬ 
turing,  so  that  I  was  able  to  put  It  on  the  market  In  ac¬ 
ceptable  Hhape.  I  saw  how  it  throws  off  the  waste  matters 
of  the  blood,  and  thus  purified  It,  so  that  I  at  first  called 
this  medicine  Dr.  Baird’s  Blood  Granules:  but  I  found 
that  it  acted  so  much  further  than  the  blood  that  I  dropped 
the  word  '  Blood  ’  and  simply  called  them  Dr.  Baird’s 
Granules. 

”  They  are  In  no  sense  similar  to  the  various  ‘Blood 
Remedies’ now  on  the  market.  I  stake  my  professional 
reputation  on  the  merits  of  these  Granules.  The  result 
bos  far  exceeded  my  expectations. 

“They  are  so  small,  being  no  larger  than  a  mustard 
grain,  that  no  one  objects  to  taking  them.  Indeed,  they 
are  the  easiest  medicine  to  take  that  I  ever  saw.  A  very 
unusual  test  during  the  last  mouth  was  had  by  the  results 
of  their  use  by  certain  patients  who  ordered  by  mall. 
These  orders  were  all  from  patients  scattere<l  over  the 
country,  and  were  In  answer  to  our  advertisement.  The 
orders  came  to  me  through  the  malls,  between  the  28th  of 
May  and  the  7ih  of  June.  ’They  amounted  to  739  orders. 
Cf  these  739,  41  have  ordered  four  times  since,  either  for 


Atlantic  Express  Service. 
LIVERPOOL  via  QUFENSTOWN. 

Steamship  “CITY  OF  ROME”  from  New  York 
WEDNESDAY,  August  17. 

Largest  and  finest  passenger  Steamer  afloat. 

Saloon  Passage,  $60  to  $160;  Second  Class,  $30. 
GLASGOW  SERVICE. 

Steamer  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  I  ONDONDERRY. 

Cabin  Passage  to  Glasgow.  I.<>n(londorry,  Liverpool,  or 
Belfast,  $r>0  and  $00 ;  i-ocond  Class,  $30. 
Steerage,  outward  or  prepaid,  either  Service,  $‘AO. 
Saloon  Excursion  Tickets  at  Reduced  Rates. 
Travellers’  Circular  IxHters  of  <  redll,  ami  Drafts  for 
any  Amount  Issued  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Steamers  leave  Pier  41,  Worth  River,  foot  of  Ijcroy  8t 
For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  information, 

Apply  to  SENSEItSOlT  EROTESHS,  Agents, 

7  BowlInK  Green,  New  York. 


MENEELT  k  OOMPANY, 
WEST  TfiOT,  N.  Ys  BEiiLS, 

For  Churckei  Schooli,  etc.  slao  Chimes 
sodPesli.  For  more  than  half  scentaiy 
noted  for  lupeiiorlty  over  all  others. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Troy,  N.  T., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CIDBGH,  CHIfflE,  AID  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


MeShant  Btll  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

Cnass  AMD  PiALS  Isr  CHCRCHI8,  Ss. 


Mgntign  this  pmptre  BaltlHGT#.  M4k 

BUCKEYE  BELL  F0UNDRTs~ 

Bel  la  of  Pots  Copper  and  Tin  for  Chgrehssb 
Pcboolt,  Fire  Alarma.Farnu,  ete,  FtTliLX 
WAKRANTED,  CaUiogue  eent  Free. 
VAWDU2EN  4  TIFT,  Clnsla—A ft 

BIG  OFFER, 

Self-Operating  Washing  Machuieii.  If  you  want 
one  send  ae  yonr  name.  P.  O.  and  exjiress  OWnm 
atonce.  'I'h*  National  Co.. ** >>*r sc,B.t. 


TO  $8  A  DAY.  Samples  worth  $1. 50,  free,  themselves  or  friends;  173  have  orderetl  three  times,  or 
Lines  not  underthe  horse’s  feet  Write  to  more;  415  have  ordered  twice  or  more;  713  have  ordered 
Brewster  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Hollyi  Mich,  once  since  the  first  orders;  leaving  only  36  out  of  739  to 

- -  hear  from,  and  the  first  order  only  one  mouth  ago.  The 

figures  tell  their  own  story.  One  lady,  here  In  New  York, 
suffered  excruciating  pain  from  piles;  she  was  cured  In 

^**^*’^'*5  “Here  Is  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Zerrlck,  from  Jersey  City, 

*T^K**”1*  P*"'  *®  Remedy  saved  represents  the  wwlen  house  of  J.  B.  Ellison  k  Sous, 

my  life.  In  the  Autumn  of  1884  I  took  a  severe  cold.  I  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  has  been  a  great  sufl*  ■rer  from’ 

suffered  pain  through  the  back,  groin,  and  kidneys.  I  sent  malaria  of  various  symptoms.  He  Is  enthusiastic  over 

Gravel,  remark-  ,he,r  use.  Has  gained  jammls  In  a  few  weeks.  Is  It  any 
wouder  hc  Is  enthusiastic  ?  1  know  that  there  Is  nothing 


OOOD  HOUSEKEEPERS 

UBE 

LIQUID  GARBOLGRTSTAL. 

It  protects  carpets  and  upholstered  furniture  from  moths, 
keeps  bedsteads  free  from  bugs, and  extermlnatee  roochee, 
ants,  and  water  bugs.  It  le  a  powerful  disinfectant  ana 
deodorizer  for  use  In  the  sick  room,  and  for  disinfecting 
wa'er  closets,  privies,  fcc.  Safe,  convenient,  and  of  an 
agreeable  odor.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

WM.  H.  H.  CHILDS.  73  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


STATEN  ISLAND 
FANCY 
DYEING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 


BAKRKTT,  7IRPHEW3  &  CO. 
Proprietors. 

Dye,  Clean,  and  Be-Flnlsh  DreM 
Goods  snd  Garments  without  rlp- 
PlDg. 

Bend  for  circular  and  price  Hat 

It  A  7  John  Street,  Mew  York. 


Rondout,  N.  Y,  All  Druggists.  $1 ;  6  for  95. 


dealers  by  mall  free  of  p<>8tage.  Price  2.>  cents;  i  boxes, 
$1.  Address  Du.  Baird, 

157  West  23d  street,  New  York  city. 


Braces  tor  Round  Shoulders,  Uval  and  Weak 
Backs.  Elastic  Stockings  and  Bandages  tor 
Swollen  Veins.  Belts  and  Supiierlers  for 
both  Sexes.  Crutches,  Trusses,  etc. 

Lady  attendant  for  Ladles. 

peer  A  CO., 

501  Sixth  Avrnae,  New  York. 
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SUMDAT-MHOOL  AIViTERSABT  il  BElirT,  SYRIA. 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Sunday-school 
of  the  mission  church  at  Beirut,  were  held  this 
year  (1887)  in  the  fine  large  audience-room  of  the 
church  on  the  afternoon  of  June  19th.  As  we 
drove  into  the  well-shaded  yard  of  the  mission 
premises,  past  the  fountain,  we  heard  a  burst  of 
song  coming  forth  from  the  doors  of  the  church, 
and  the  familiar  music  of  the  chorus  "  Yes,  Jesus 
loves  me,”  transported  us  for  a  moment  back  to 
dear  old  America.  But  as  we  entered  the  crowded 
room,  and  caught  the  Arabic  words  of  the  song  as 
they  came  forth  from  half  a  thousand  Syrian 
throats,  we  were  immediately  disillusionized.  The 
half-homesick  feeling  gave  way  to  enthusiasm,  as 
we  felt  that  after  all  that  precious  thought  was 
the  peculiar  property  of  no  race  or  age,  and  that 
throughout  the  whole  world  that  song  is  gathering 
headway,  until  every  soul  may  shout  forth  “Yes, 
Jesus  loves  me.” 

We  passed  through  a  sea  of  nodding  tarbooshes, 
and  found  a  seat  just  as  the  chorus  ended.  A 
neatly  printed  programme  of  four  large  pages  was 
put  into  our  hands.  The  veteran  missionary.  Dr. 
H.  H.  Jessup,  the  superintendent  of  the  school, 
presided  over  the  exercises.  Glancing  about  we 
noticed  that  the  audience  was  divided  right  and 
left  according  to  sex.  The  Sunday-school  proper 
occupied  the  middle  seats.  There  were  chairs  in 
the  aisles,  and  I  estimated  that  the  audience  num¬ 
bered  between  400  and  500.  The  Sunday-school  has 
about  400  names  on  its  roll. 

The  second  item  on  the  programme  was  a  Scrip¬ 
ture  reading  from  Prov.  lii.  1-17,  printed  in  full. 
The  superintendent,  teachers,  and  scholars  read  in 
turn.  Then  followed  the  reading  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  in  unison,  with  the  singing  of  va¬ 
rious  stanzas  of  a  hymn  Interspersed.  The  effect 
was  striking.  After  prayer  and  the  singing  of 
another  hymn,  came  the  reports.  Dr.  Jessup  made 
a  short  speech  which  caused  ripples  of  laughter 
to  go  over  the  room,  which  prepared  for  the  seri¬ 
ous  and  powerful  appeals  that  followed.  Syrians 
love  stories.  They  are  brought  up  on  such  anec¬ 
dotes  as  those  found  in  “The  Arabian  Nights.” 
Some  one  has  remarked  that  orientals  are  in  their 
anecdotage.  Few  preachers  in  any  language  can 
rival  Dr.  Jessup  in  telling  pat  stories,  and  then 
making  the  most  of  them. 

The  lengthy  report  of  the  secretary  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  look  over  the  audience.  Mrs. 
Jessup  presided  at  the  fine  new  pipe  organ  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  and  was  assisted  by  a  choir  of 
male  and  female  voices.  The  dark  eyed  Syrian 
girls  are  sometimes  very  pretty,  and  in  such  a 
large  assembly  one  can  find  a  dozen  faces  that 
would  answer  as  models  for  a  madonna.  Their 
head-dresses  of  lace  or  silk  veils  set  off  the  swarthy 
features  beneath.  As  the  secretary  read  off  the 
names  bf  the  scholars,  the  frequent  repetition  of 
Selim,  Amin,  Miriam,  Sarah,  and  Afefe  (Wildness) 
was  noticeable.  One  girl's  name  was  Miriam  Mercy 
of  God. 

When  the  reading  of  the  names  of  those  who 
had  not  been  absent  a  Sunday  during  the  year 
came,  there  was  a  perceptible  excitement  all  over 
the  room.  The  record  was  a  noble  one.  The 
statistics  for  five  years  were  given  as  follows :  25, 
36,  53,  61,  67.  A  murmur  of  pleasure  followed  this 
announcement  of  progre.ss.  Later  every  scholar 
of  the  school  who  had  been  absent  but  three  times 
or  less  during  the  year,  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  little  volume,  entitled  “Rivers  of  Wa¬ 
ter  in  a  Dry  Land,”  a  book  recently  published  at 
the  mission  press,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  life 
and  labors  of  Dr.  Moffat  in  South  Africa.  Those 
who  had  not  been  absent  a  single  Sunday  during 
the  year,  had  the  special  honor  of  having  their 
names  printed  in  gilt  on  the  cover  of  the  books 
they  received.  There  was  also  some  excitement 
when  the  amount  of  the  yearly  cf)llection8  was 
given.  The  largest  amount  given  by  any  class  was 
$4.50.  The  whole  amount  was  1588  piastres,  or 
about  $60. 

Another  hwnn,  a  prayer,  the  benediction,  and 
then  the  assembly  filed  out  while  the  organ  pealed 
forth  a  voluntary.  It  had  been  a  most  Impressive 
hour.  Out  of  the  window  could  be  seen  under  the 
tall  cypresses  the  grave  of  Pliny  Fisk,  the  first 
American  missionary  in  Beirut,  and  we  thought  of 
the  changes  that  have  come  over  this  “  land  of 
promise”  during  these  fourscore  years.  In  the 
memory  of  the  missionaries  now  living,  the  Prot¬ 
estant  audience  in  Beirut  was  but  a  handful,  and 
as  for  a  Sunday-school  there  was  none.  To-day 
the  large  church  is  crowded.  There  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  nominal  Protestants  in  the  city.  Institutions 
of  learning  are  on  every  hand.  Protestants  in 
Beirut  printed  fifty  million  pages  last  year,  and 
the  truth  is  going  forth  all  over  this  land  of  su¬ 
perstition. 


FIELD  NOTES  IN  BUFFALO  AND  VICINITY. 

Pastors. 

Some  of  them  are  taking  a  well-earned  vacation. 
Dr.  Hubbell  of  the  North  Church  is  at  tlie  sea¬ 
shore,  while  busy  workmen  are  tearing  the  inside 
of  his  church  all  to  pieces  in  order  to  an  entire 
rearrangement  and  renewal.  Rev.  Mr.  Egbert  of 
Calvary  was  Informed  by  his  trustees  that  a  Sum¬ 
mer  vacation  of  three  months  was  at  his  disposal 
— a  piece  of  good  policy  as  well  as  generosity ;  for 
the  people  are  looking  to  the  recompense  of  re¬ 
ward  in  the  vigorous  and  fruitful  labors  of  next 
Fall  and  Winter.  Dr.  Chester  at  the  last  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Buffalo  Female  .Academy  resign, 
ed  the  oflBce  of  President  which  he  has  held  for 
about  thirty  years,  and  has  betaken  himself  to  a 
pleasant  private  residence  in  the  city.  The  triis- 
ees  of  the  Institution,  in  consideration  of  his  long 
nd  honorable  services,  made  a  handsome  provis- 
n  for  his  retirement,  to  continue  for  three  years, 
ut  the  Doctor  has  by  no  means  laid  off  the  har- 
ess.  He  is  chaplain  to  one  of  the  city  institu- 
,l3  available  for  any  service  laid  on  him  by 
he  Presbytery,  and  in  a  literary  way  will  proba¬ 
bly  yet  be  heard  from.  The  veteran  pastor  of 
East  Aurora,  Rev.  Richard  M.  Sandford,  who  has 
tolled  for  over  forty  years  upon  his  rather  hard 
field,  accomplishing  much  good,  has  now  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  take  effect  in  November.  Doc¬ 
tors  Mitchell  and  Green  are  busy  in  promoting  im¬ 
portant  building  operations  in  behalf  of  mission¬ 
ary  work  which  their  churches  have  in  hand.  The 
other  city  pastors.  Ward,  and  Cook,  and  Smith, 
and  McLachlan,  and  Lord,  and  Van  Schoonhoven, 
and  Robinson,  time  their  periods  of  absence  and 
respite  so  that  the  churches  shall  never  be  with¬ 
out  the  privilege  of  pastoral  service  in  time  of 
death  or  other  afifiiction. 

A  Forthcoming  Book. 

One  of  our  acting  pastors,  the  Rev.  Samuel  T. 
Clarke,  who  for  more  than  a  year  has  been  supply¬ 
ing  the  church  at  Portville,  has  undertaken  the 
preparation  of  a  work  which  we  think  will  prove 
highly  popular  and  extensively  useful.  It  is  a 
Manual  of  Sacred  Geography,  to  be  furnished  with 
suitable  maps,  and  written  in  such  an  engaging 
style  as  will  recommend  it  to  the  pupils  of  Sun¬ 
day-schools.  We  have  listened  to  one  or  two  of 
the  opening  chapters,  and  have  been  struck  with 
the  author’s  happy  conception  of  a  plan,  and  the 
felicitous  and  interesting  style  in  which  each  topic 
is  treated.  Mr.  Clarke’s  attention  was  turned  to 
the  work  he  has  in  hand  by  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
paring  something  better  than  he  could  find  in  the 
market  for  his  own  Sunday-school  at  Portville.  It 
grew  upon  him,  and  now  we  are  led  to  antlcipite 
the  appearance  of  something  which  will  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  all  the  Sunday-schools  in  the  country. 

The  Hew  Lakewood  Theology. 

This  late-bom  offspring  of  religious  discontent 
and  disappointed  ambition,  still  struggles  for  light 
and  air  and  freedom  and  recognition  and  support, 
and  promptly  sends  out  its  lusty  cry  over  the 


waters  as  the  majestic  Pompholy  and  Universitatis 
Chautauquaeensis  makes  its  annual  appearance  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  lake. 

Early  in  the  year  “  Chautauqua  ”  had  a  big  fire, 
which  destroyed  a  number  of  cottages,  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  “Athenaeum  Hotel.”  But  the  vigorous 
life  of  the  institution  is  bringing  it  again  to  the 
front  with  higher  promise  than  ever.  Great  men 
are  to  be  there.  Great  things  are  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Townsend  and  his  “  Lakewood  ”  must  not  be  be¬ 
hindhand.  And  so  the  “  New  Theology  Herald  ” 
has  just  appeared  in  the  dress  of  an  octavo  pam¬ 
phlet,  with  its  Departments  of  “  Contributed,” 
“  Se'ected,”  “  Poetry,”  and  “  Editorial.” 

A  glance  at  the  contents  is  Instructive.  Perhaps 
the  most  noticeable  thing  in  the  present  number  is 
a  letter  to  the  editor  from  one  H.  L.  Green,  and 
the  reply  to  it.  Mr.  Green  is  “strongly  in  sympa¬ 
thy  ”  with  the  new  movement.  He  himself  is  a 
“  freethinker  ” ;  and  he  exhorts  Brother  Townsend 
to  adopt  a  still  broader  platform  than  he  now  has 
— a  platform  broad  enough  to  allow  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Helen  Gardener,  T.  B.  Wakeman, 
and  Col.  Ingersoll  to  stand  on  it.  He  wants  the 
name  “  Christian  ”  discarded,  since,  as  he  holds, 
that  is  a  “sectarian  name,”  and  “indicates  a 
theology  rather  than  a  philosophy.”  Green  says 
he  “hardly  dares  expect”  what  he  asks  from 
Lakewood,  but  he  does  wish  that  while  they  are 
about  it,  the  Lakewood  crew  would  crack  on  all 
sail,  and  steer  for  the  El  Dorado  of  perfect  religious 
[irreligious]  freedom. 

But  Brother  Townsend  is  a  wary  skipper.  Ho  is 
not  quite  ready  for  such  a  cruise  as  his  friend 
Green  recommends,  though  he  says  he  would  al¬ 
low  some  of  the  Freethinkers  on  deck  on  some 
day  to  discuss  the  matters  they  have  at  heart. 

That  is  kind.  We  hope  that  a  good  brotherly 
spirit  will  be  shown  to  all  comers. 

In  the  published  Programme  of  Lakewood  we  no¬ 
tice  among  the  speakers  that  are  to  appear.  Dr.  H. 
W.  Thomas  of  Chicago  (once  a  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter),  E.  P.  Adams  of  Dunkirk  (once  a  Presbyterian 
minister).  Dr.  Henry  Rogers  of  Dunkirk  (a  genius 
who  thinks  he  can  prove  that  the  sun  is  not  hot), 
O.  Cone  of  Buchtel  College  (a  Unlversalist),  and 
George  L.  Cary  of  Meadvilie,  who  “  when  he  turns 
the  blaze  of  his  reason  upon  one  of  the  puzzling 
problems,  causes  the  dross  of  error  to  melt  away, 
leaving  the  pure  metal  of  truth.” 

One  of  the  most  amusing  things  about  this  Lake- 
wood  New  Theology,  is  the  artful  manner  in 
which,  bj'  means  of  a  similar  name,  it  has  identi¬ 
fied  itself  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  Andover 
movement.  The  Andover  School,  being  made  up 
of  really  bright  and  able  men,  with  learning  and 
high  culture,  challenges  a  certain  kind  and  meas¬ 
ure  of  respect.  It  is  able  to  maintain  a  first-class 
monthly  filled  with  scliolarly,  acute,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  contributions ;  and  it  was  not  a  bad  idea  for 
Mr.  Townsend  and  his  band  to  fly  the  Andover 
pennant  from  his  peak.  That  would  bring  to  him 
a  certain  kind  of  glory  which  otherwise  he  would 
not  have.  But  the  Andover  School,  if  it  has  be¬ 
come  at  all  cognizant  of  its  little  namesake,  can 
feel  nothing  but  annoyance  and  mortification  to 
see  its  movements  parodied  in  so  ridiculous  a 
manner. 

The  Lakewood  Programme,  besides  lectures  on 
Theology,  sermons,  and  conversations  on  points 
of  faith  and  practice,  has  provision  to  suit  all 
tastes,  and  announces  concerts  and  stereopticon 
exhibitions,  and  a  couple  of  plays,  Richelieu  and 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  given  by  professors  of 
elocution,  with  support  from  “  the  histrionic  talent 
of  Jamestown.” 

Will  not  Andover  soon  be  voted  by  compari¬ 
son  with  Lakewood,  and  perhaps  be  petitioning 
Brother  Townsend  to  take  their  craft  in  tow  ? 

Clebicus. 


ONE  DAY  AMONG  THE  LITCHFIELD  HILLS. 

Lak«  Waramaug,  Ct.,  July  19, 1887. 

We  make  no  dissent  to  the  enthusiasm  whieh 
Horace  Bushnell  manifested  as  he  tarried  amid 
the  picturesqueness  of  this  hill  country.  We  find 
ourselves  in  a  mood  of  largesympathy  with  all  the 
cordial  praises  which  he  lavished  upon  this  scenery. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  restful  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  all  New  England,  and 
people  from  our  cities  are  learning  its  attractive¬ 
ness  year  after  year.  The  many  handsome  turn¬ 
outs  which  we  meet  on  the  superb  eight  mile  drive 
about  the  shaded  shores  of  Waramaug,  and  the 
large  fleet  of  row  boats  and  sail  boats,  with  the 
trim  and  busy  little  steam  yacht,  all  tell  the  grow¬ 
ing  popularity  of  the  place.  And  many  distinguish¬ 
ed  people  have  souglit  the  repose  and  enjoyment 
of  this  Litchfield  county  resort.  With  Dr.  Bush¬ 
nell  it  was  a  passion.  lie  lived  his  boyhood  here 
in  New  Preston.  He  gathered  his  inspiration  from 
these  fields,  rocks,  mountains,  lakes,  and  forests. 
They  were  all  treasureil  by  him  with  unfailing 
loyalty  to  the  day  of  death.  And  it  was  his  dream 
— a  dream  which  ill-health  forbade  him  to  make  a 
veritable  fact— it  was  his  dream  to  build  a  house 
upon  the  north  shore  of  Waramaug,  and  there 
spend  the  latter  days  amid  the  companionships 
of  nature. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  Bushnell  to-day,  and 
we  have  been  thinking  of  another  famous  Litch¬ 
field  man.  This  territory  is  remarkably  prolific 
of  great  and  noble  spirits.  But  it  is  Beecher  that 
has  given  us  a  thought  to-da3’.  Henry  Ward  was 
bom  in  Litchfield  village.  It  seemed  fitting  that 
a  day  of  pleasant  reminiscence  should  gather  the 
records  of  Beecher’s  boyhood  life.  The  Rev. 
Frank  S.  Child,  pastor  of  the  New  Preston  Church, 
invited  twenty  ministers  connected  with  the  Litch¬ 
field  South  Association,  the  Litchfield  Consocia¬ 
tion,  and  the  Housatonic  Pastor’s  Club,  to  spend 
Tuesday,  the  19th,  with  him  at  the  new  parsonage. 
And  that  the  day  might  emphasize  the  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  world  to  Litchfield  county,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  recall  the  first  years  of  Mr.  Beecher’s 
life.  Mr.  Child  read  a  paper  upon  “  Early  Forma¬ 
tive  Influences  in  the  Life  of  Beecher.”  The  paper 
dwelt  upon  the’  determinative  worth  of  mother, 
step-mother,  servant  Smith,  father,  and  Litchfield 
scenery,  discipline,  and  experience.  The  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Scoville  of  Stamford,  has  been  spending  a  few 
days  with  Mr.  Child,  and  as  Mr.  Scoville  is  en¬ 
gaged  upon  the  biography  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Beecher,  he  had  a  large  amount  of  material  upon 
which  to  draw  when  he  followed  the  first  speaker. 
Mr.  Scoville  read  numerous  extracts  from  the 
notes  which  he  had  prepared.  These  extracts  il¬ 
lustrated  in  a  very  delightful  way  the  points  made 
by  Mr.  Child.  Incidents  of  childhood  abounded, 
and  a  large  share  of  the  Illustrative  matter  was 
written  by  Mr.  Beecher’s  own  pen.  Although  it 
did  not  appear  from  the  narrative  of  Beecher’s 
boyhood  that  he  was  a  lad  of  marked  promise  or  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers,  yet  he  possessed  a  vitality  and 
a  strangeness  that  made  lasting  impression  upon 
his  people.  Certain  dominant  tendencies  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  at  an  early  date.  Humor,  im¬ 
agination,  courage,  prowess,  nameless  yearnings, 
abnormal  sensitiveness,  the  art  of  mastery — these 
characteristics  appeared  while  he  lived  in  the 
Litchfield  parsonage.  One  of  the  extracts  from 
Mr.  Beecher’s  writings  which  was  read  to-day,  re¬ 
lates  how  as  a  child  he  sat  him  down  in  solitude 
and  communed  with  sky  and  trees  and  birds  and 
flowers,  until  his  face  was  wet  with  tears,  and  his 
little  frame  shook  with  indescribable  emotion.  He 
was  tranquil,  serious,  happy,  and  the  tears  came  in 
response  to  some  quiet,  subtle  play  of  nature  upon 
his  susceptible  spirit.  The  early  days  were  mark¬ 
ed  by  a  ruggedness  and  freedom  that  proved  full 
compensation  for  certain  losses  which  are  supposed 
to  difference  country  life  from  city  life.  In  fact 
Mr.  Beecher  dwelt  with  loving  Insistence  upon 
the  tutorship  of  nature,  and  the  comradeship 
of  bobolinks  amd  squirrels,  bumblebees  and  but- 
terffies. 


At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Scoville’s  reading,  Mr. 
Bernard  Peters,  editor  and  proprietor  of  “The 
Brooklyn  Times,”  made  an  address.  The  respon¬ 
sible  position  which  Mr.  Peters  has  held  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  for  twenty  years,  had  given  him  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  Mr.  Beecher.  It  was  easy  for  the 
speaker  to  detect  some  of  the  latent  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  in  the  youth  of  the  Plymouth  pastor.  The 
later  years  elaborated  and  magnified  the  early 
tendencies.  Humorous  incidents  of  a  personal 
character  were  related  by  Mr.  Peters,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  Mr.  Beecher’s  large-heartedness, 
loyalty  to  friends,  strength  of  conviction,  unswerv¬ 
ing  faithfulness,  charity,  and  toleration.  “The 
boy  is  father  of  the  man,”  but  the  real  boy  is  some¬ 
times  so  shy  and  elusive,'that  we  cannot  pronounce 
definitely  as  to  the  character  of  his  fatherhood. 
It  seemed  a  case  of  this  kind  with  Mr.  Beecher. 
No  one  ventured  to  predict  great  things  for  the 
child  whose  speech  was  thick,  whose  mind  did  not 
work  according  to  conventional  modes,  whose 
singular  conduct  made  him  an  object  of  quiet  ob¬ 
servation  among  neighbors.  * 

This  earnest  and  appreciative  tribute  of  Mr. 
Peters,  was  followed  by  a  general  participation  in 
reminiscences.  But  a  part  of  the  programme  which 
proved  of  the  freshest  interest,  was  a  bundle  of 
unpublished  letters  written  by  Mr.  Beecher.  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  these  letters  were  read.  They  related 
to  formal  matters — farming,  gardening,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Lincoln,  war  questions,  change  of 
pastorates,  methods  of  preaching,  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  political  issues,  and  private  affairs. 
They  abounded  in  good  advice,  wise  observations, 
characteristic  jests  and  witticisms,  expressions  of 
regard  and  interest.  The  reading  of  the  letters 
concluded  the  exercises. 

After  dinner  the  company  repaired  to  the  Wara¬ 
maug,  and  enjoyed  a  charming  ride  around  the 
lake.  The  afternoon  was  delightfully  cool.  A 
strong,  fresh  breeze  ruffled  the  water  and  toned 
the  air.  The  picture  of  Summer  set  with  all  luxu¬ 
riance  of  green  meadows,  towering  hills,  gleaming 
wavelets,  multiplied  forests — who  can  forget  it  ? 
And  who  does  not  remember  with  pleasure  this 
perfect  day  of  Beecher  commemoration  amid  the 
hill-land  that  saw  his  natlvltj'  ?  F. 


REV.  ROSWELL  D.  HITCHCOCk,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

By  Rev.  C.  C.  Wallace,  D.D. 

When  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  this 
eminent  scholar  and  divine  was  conveyed  through 
the  public  prints,  it  came  like  a  sudden  shock. 
He  had  left  the  Seminary  at  the  close  of  the  year 
in  his  usual  health,  and  no  one  of  his  associates  in 
the  faculty’  or  the  students  or  the  alumni  had  an¬ 
ticipated  such  an  event.  Bj-  the  appointment  of 
Synod  we  spent  a  week  at  the  Seminarj'  to  hear 
the  examinations  of  the  classes,  and  hence  had 
fri'quent  interviews  with  him,  and  listened  to  some 
of  his  plans  and  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution.  He  was  the  only  member  of  the  faculty 
then  living  of  those  who  gave  instruction  through 
mj’  seminary  course,  he  having  entered  upon  the 
Chair  of  Church  History  during  my  middle  year  in 
1855.  Robinson,  Smith,  Skinner,  and  Dunning  had 
all  preceded  him.  From  the  time  of  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Seminarj’  he  became  fully  identified 
with  its  interests,  intending  to  spend  his  life  in 
the  work  here  assigned  him.  Hence  all  his  ener¬ 
gies  for  the  past  thirty-two  years  have  been  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  success  not  only  of  his  own  department 
into  which  he  put  all  his  enthusiasm,  but  in  build¬ 
ing  up  in  all  directions  this  noble  school  of  the 
prophets.  Its  present  eminence  and  growing  power 
is  largely  due  to  his  untiring  labors  and  efficient 
service.  This  will  not  be  regarded  as  any  dis¬ 
paragement  to  the  eminent  men  who  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  and  who  willingly  followed  his 
safe  leadership.  When  the  Institution  was  called 
to  mourn  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Adams,  he  was 
at  once  elevated  to  the  vacancj’  as  President,  and 
it  fell  to  him  to  consummate  the  projected  removal 
and  rebuilding  of  the  Institution.  He  had  the 
special  qualifications  needed  for  this  arduous 
task,  and  his  practieal  wisdom  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  has  led  to  the  completion  of  the  buildings  on 
their  present  site  with  all  their  ample  e<iuii»meiits; 
having  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  old  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  drawn  many  new  liberal  sup¬ 
porters  in  aid  of  the  work.  The  comely  structure, 
so  massive  and  ornate,  so  spacious  and  adequate, 
maj’  well  be  one  of  the  monuments  to  perpetuate 
his  worth. 

But  he  had  another  project  which  he  had  hoped 
to  complete  and  see  in  successful  operation  before 
his  work  was  finished,  and  that  was  some  adequate 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  needy  stu¬ 
dents  without  interfering  wltli  their  studies,  or 
holding  them  merely  as  beneficiaries.  He  had 
long  advocated  what  he  termed  the  cadet  system  ; 
this  he  had  modified,  and  now  sought  to  secure  a 
fund,  the  income  from  which  should  be  expended 
in  employing  the  students  in  proper  mission  work 
in  the  citj’,  and  not  leave  them  to  such  fitful  and 
arduous  employments  as  they  might  pick  up  for 
themselves. 

He  had  entered  into  arrangements  with  Dr.  A.  F. 
Schauffler,  the  Superintendent  of  City  Missions,  to 
arrange  work  for  them,  either  directly  under  his 
own  supervision  or  in  connection  with  the  mis¬ 
sion  work  of  the  churches;  the  service  to  require 
one  evening  during  the  week,  two-thirds  of  Satur¬ 
day,  and  such  parts  of  the  Sabbath  as  would  bo 
needed,  reiiuiring  their  attendance  also  at  one 
preaching  service  at  the  church  where  they  might 
be  engaged.  For  students  of  the  first  year  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  secure  bj’  this  means  an  income  of  S240, 
of  the  second  year  $250,  and  of  the  third  year  $260. 
“In  case  money  was  received  bj’  students  from 
Educational  Boards  or  societies  or  from  Seminarj- 
scholarships,  the  Seminary  would  supplement  the 
amount  thus  received,  bringing  it  up  in  each  case 
to  the  required  standard.”  It  was  ascertained 
that  these  amounts  would  enable  a  student  to  live 
and  prosecute  his  studies  in  comparative  comfort 
and  freedom  from  want,  while  he  would  not  be  in¬ 
terrupted  by  over-work  or  by  work  not  helpful  to 
the  aims  which  he  had  in  view  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  furtherance  of  this  plan  he  had  secured  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars,  and  Intended  to  increase 
the  sura  by  .solicitations  during  the  vacition.  A 
number  of  wealthy  men  had  signified  their  willing 
ness  to  cooperate,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  raise 
a  fund  sufficient  to  make  a  permanent  endowment 
for  this  purpose.  We  trust  his  sudden  departure 
will  not  Interrupt  this  noble  plan,  but  will  rather 
give  it  an  added  interest ;  and  we  would  suggest 
that  it  might  be  a  fitting  memorial  if  the  full  •■n- 
dowment  could  be  soon  raised,  and  termed  the 
“  Hitchcock  Memorial  Fund  for  the  Assistance  of 
Theological  Students.”  Bj-  this  means  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  solved  how  to  help  students  without 
detracting  from  their  manliness,  and  open  the  way 
for  many  to  undertake  the  ministry  who  are  now 
kept  back  for  the  want  of  support  during  the  pre¬ 
paratory  course. 

We  shall  ever  value  the  privilege  afforded  us  of 
having  once  more  sat  in  the  class-room,  and  heard 
the  last  examinations  of  his  classes.  The  scheme 
which  was  laid  in  our  own  student  years  was  richly 
filled  in  with  all  the  treasured  stores  of  learning  of 
later  years.  What  marvellous  grouping  of  facts— 
brilliant  pen-pictures  of  the  noted  men  of  former 
ages,  and  clear  crisp  statement  of  views  and  doc¬ 
trines  !  We  hope  his  lectures  are  so  left  that  they 
will  become  a  permanent  inheritance  to  the  Church 
for  doubtless  in  this  chair  he  had  no  superior. 

At  the  Alumni  dinner  we  were  privileged  to  sit 
at  his  side,  and  enjoy  our  last  familiar  converse. 
Leaning  over,  he  said  almost  abruptly :  “  I  shall  not 
hold  my  office  here  much  longer.  I  will  be  seventy 
if  I  live  till  August,  yet  I  do  not  feel  old.”  How 
little  we  thought  that  he  was  then  so  near  the 
border  land.  Nor,  as  ia  Library  Hall  we  had  his 


parting  handshake  and  the  hearty  “  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  brother,”  did  we  think  these  were  the  last 
words  we  should  ever  hear  him  speak. 

But  that  keen  searching  eye  is  now  closed  in 
death ;  the  sweet  clarion  cadences  of  that  voice  we 
shall  hear  no  more.  Eloquent  preacher,  wise  ad¬ 
ministrator,  brilliant  teacher,  warm  friend,  from 
many  lands  the  students  who  have  gained  inspira¬ 
tion  from  thy  life  and  lips  will  mourn  thy  depart¬ 
ure,  and  j-et  perpetuate  the  Influences  which  uncon¬ 
sciously  have  come  to  them  from  such  a  life.  A 
noble  career  is  ended  ;  a  rounded  life  is  finished. 
The  call  was  sudden,  but  the  end  was  peace. 

“  Servant  of  God,  well  done ! 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ ; 

The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won. 

Enter  thy  Master’s  joy.” 


Personal  and  News  Items. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  planted  at 
Cazenovla  last  week,  a  white  pine  tree  in  honor  of 
his  visit  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood. 

Miss  Mary  Byord  of  Michigan  University  has 
been  called  to  Smith  College  from  Carlton  College, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Department  in  Astronomy. 

Residents  of  “No  Man’s  Land,”  a  strip  of  pub¬ 
lic  land  lylngSouth  of  Kansas,  have  sent  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  petition  deprecating  his  refusal  to  sign 
the  bill  annexing  it  to  Kansas  after  passing  both 
branches. 

During  a  “  Wild  West  ”  performance  in  a  circus 
at  Clinton,  La.,  Julj-  19th,  one  of  the  cowboys,  in 
some  unexplained  way,  used  a  revolver  in  the  sham 
fight  which  was  loaded  with  balls.  Three  persons 
in  the  audience  were  shot,  and  one  is  likely  to  die. 

The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  President  Juarez 
was  observed  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  Fullj’  1,000  wreaths  were  laid  on  his 
tomb.  “  Death  to  the  priests,”  was  frequently 
heard  in  the  streets. 

Pittsburgh  was  visited  by  a  terrific  storm  on  the 
night  of  July  20th,  which  caused  $100,000  damage. 
Wirt  and  Wood  counties.  West  Virginia,  had  a 
similar  visitation.  In  one  town  a  panic  was  caused 
in  a  circus,  and  many  people  were  hurt. 

The  St.  Anthony  wheat  elevator,  a  tiiple  struct¬ 
ure,  two  miles  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  burned 
July  19th,  with  1,100,090  bushels  of  wheat,  one- 
tenth  of  the  visible  supply  in  the  Northwest.  Loss 
on  building  and  machinerj’,  $250,000;  loss  on  grain, 
$825,000. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Cleveland  has  been  invited  by  the  Common  Coun¬ 
cil  of  that  city  to  name  two  ladies  who  shall  act  as 
janitor  and  matron  at  the  Central  Police  Station. 
This  action  ought  to  extend  to  every  cltj’  and 
largo  town  in  the  United  States. 

Troasurj’  officials  are  not  disposed  to  regard  the 
silver  certificates  of  the  new  Western  National 
Bank  of  Manning  and  Jordan  with  favor,  and  saj- 
that  they  are  too  much  like  money,  and  will  circu¬ 
late  as  money.  Mr.  Jordan  claims  the  bills  are 
warehouse  certificates  of  deposit  of  so  many 
ounces  of  silver.  Thej-  are  much  larger  than  or- 
dinarj’  bills.  The  Secret  Service  officials  saj-  such 
Issues  have  never  been  allowed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

A  large  number  of  distillers  met  in  Chicago  July 
20lh,  to  discuss  the  organization  of  a  whiskey  trust 
on  the  plan  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  plan 
being  to  unite  all  distillers  west  of  the  Ohio  River. 
It  is  understood  the  scheme  will  be  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  month.  The  value  of  the  combined 
plants,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  $10,000,000,  and  it  is 
to  be  listed  if  possible  on  the  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Stock  Exchanges.  The  trustees  will  have  ab¬ 
solute  control  of  the  production. 

The  Georgia  House  passed  a  bill  July  20th, 
placing  a  tax  of  $10,000  upon  every  dealer  in  do¬ 
mestic  wines  and  other  intoxicants,  who  deals 
therein  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  wines,  alcoholic 
and  malt  liquors.  The  necessity’  for  the  bill  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  law  under  which  118  of  the 
137  counties  of  Georgia  have  become  “  dry,”  per¬ 
mits  the  sale  of  dome.stic  wine.  Under  this  law 
the  State  has  been  filled  with  wine-rooms,  which 
sold  the  vilest  compounds  of  wine  and  whiskey. 

Two  j’oung  children  of  Prof.  F.  R.  Honej’  of 
Yale  College,  died  July  25th,  under  circumstances 
which  make  it  proliable  that  they  were  poisoned 
by  ice  cream.  Prof.  Honej’  is  now  travelling 
in  Europe.  A  few  years  ago  he  lost  a  child, 
which  had  by  some  means  shut  itself  into  a  closet, 
tipped  over  a  bottle  of  chloroform,  and  died  from 
the  effects.  The  children  who  died  yesterday  were 
the  only  remaining  ones.  The  fatal  ice  cream  was 
of  home  manufacture. 

The  propeller  Alaska,  on  Lake  Erie,  conveyed 
to  Buffalo  Saturday,  news  that  the  schooner  Theo¬ 
dore  Perry  had  been  lost  in  a  gale,  with  the  entire 
crew  except  Captain  McCormack,  and  Hugh  Deer- 
ing,  the  mate.  Five  persons  perished.  The  schoon¬ 
er  left  Buffalo  coal-la<ien  for  Saginaw,  in  company 
with  four  other  vessels  in  tow  by  the  steamer  D. 
N.  Powers.  The  gale  struck  the  tow  about  seventy 
miles  above  Long  Point,  and  in  the  struggle  the 
Perry’s  hawser  parted.  Theschooner  then  drifted 
away  and  foundered. 

The  town  of  Falrmount,  ten  miles  south  of 
Marlon,  Ind.,  was  startled  by  a  terrific  explosion 
just  after  midnight  Saturday  morning.  The  build¬ 
ing  rented  by  Ira  Smith,  and  to  have  been  occupied 
by  him  as  a  saloon  on  Saturday,  and  the  adjoining 
building,  owned  by  A.  E.  Brj’ant,  were  wrecked 
and  in  Uames.  The  buildings  were  blown  up  by 
dynamite.  Fairmount  is  a  Quaker  town,  and  has 
never  had  a  saloon.  Recently  Ira  Smith  was  grant¬ 
ed  a  license  by  the  commissioners,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  move  in  his  stock  Saturday.  Last  week 
a  meeting  of  Fairmount  citizens  was  held,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  that  no  saloon  should  ever 
be  established  in  that  village. 

A  genuine  hail  cyclone  passed  through  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Wabash  county,  Ind.,  July  19th,  doing 
an  immense  amount  of  damage.  The  storm  came 
from  the  west  through  Miami  county.  Its  path 
through  Wabash  county  was  from  two  to  three 
miles,  and  in  that  space  no  vegetation  escaped. 
The  hail  fall  was  phenomenal.  The  stones  were 
of  thf  size  of  hen’s  eggs,  and  could  be  gathered  up 
by  the  bu^h-'l  aft>T  the  storm.  A  great  number  of 
fine  forest  trees  w-re  bioken  off.  Not  afield  of 
grain  escaped.  The  corn  wa.s  riddled  and  stripped 
of  the  ears  and  silk;  oats  were  thrashed  out  and 
the  stalks  driven  into  theearih.  Apples,  melons, 
grapes  and  all  small  iruits  and  vegetables  were 
cut  to  pieces.  The  loss  approximates  $1,000,(X)0. 

On  July  2l)th,  Miss  Fannie  Parker,  a  prominent 
leader  in  Newark  society,  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
while  preparing  to  balhe,  heard  a  woman’s  cries 
for  help  forty  yards  from  shore.  Without  undress¬ 
ing,  Miss  Parker  swam  to  the  drowning  woman, 
who  proved  to  be  Hannah  Dugan,  a  cook.  She 
seized  Miss  Parker  around  the  neck,  and  both 
sank.  When  they  rose  to  the  surface  Miss  Parker 
exclaimed  “  Don’t  hold  me  around  the  neck.  We 
shall  both  be  drowned !  ”  Hannah  Dugan  then 
clasped  her  brave  rescuer  around  the  waist,  and 
Miss  Parker  swam  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
shore,  where  a  boat  rescued  them.  The  rescued 
woman  later  died. 

Dhastroos  Stormsi 

The  sudden  and  heavy  showers  of  last  week  pro¬ 
duced  remarkable  and  disastrous  freshets  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts,  particularly  along  the  Millers 
River,  and  in  Berkshire  and  Hampshire  counties. 
The  worst  effects  are  reported  from  Southwestern 
Berkshire,  where  a  cloud  burst  Saturday  morning, 
suddenly  swelled  the  Green  River  into  a  rushing 
wall  of  water  several  feet  high,  that  made  havoc 
along  its  route  through  Alford,  Egremont,  Great 
Barrington,  and  Sheffield,  encircling  the  Tahconic 
range  near  the  source  of  Green  River,  and  the  sud¬ 
den  fall  of  water  raised  freshets  along  both  the  east- 
em  and  western  slopes.  In  many  places  roads 


were  washed  out,  and  telegraph  wires  broken. 
Destructive  floods  and  lightning  are  also  reported 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

Michael  J.  Dixon,  the  ice-cream  manufacturer  of 
Bleecker  street.  New  York,  and  John  P.  Ryan, 
keeper  of  an  ice-cream  pavilion  in  Battery  Park, 
were  both  killed  by  lightning  on  Friday,  July 
22,  while  fishing  in  a  row  boat  in  Prince’s  Baj’, 
Staten  Island.  A  Brooklyn  paper  says  of  this  sad 
incident:  “Mr.  Dixon’s  boat  was  probably  struck 
directly.  The  overcharged  clouds  hung  very  low 
on  the  water,  as  they  had  been  doing  for  a  week 
or  more.  It  had  been  the  experience  of  vessels 
caught  in  the  squalls  of  the  past  few  days,  that  the 
lightning  has  played  all  about  them,  the  explo¬ 
sions  taking  place,  apparently,  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  decks.  The  practical  point  about  all  this 

is,  that  until  the  present  atmospheric  conditions 
change,  the  open  air,  a  doorway  or  anyplace  where 
a  current  of  air  exists,  ought  to  be  avoided  in  a 
squall.  When  the  house  is  struck  the  water  on  the 
outside  usually  carries  off  the  charge,  or  most  of 

it,  the  walls  acting  as  a  more  or  less  bad  conduc¬ 
tor  for  the  remainder.  The  occupant  usually  es¬ 
capes  with  but  a  trifling  shock.” 

The  Merritt  Wrecking  Company,  who  have  been 
at  work  for  several  months  trying  to  raise  the 
British  steamship  Wells  City,  succeeded  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  last  week  in  moving  her  to  shallow  water 
off  the  Hoboken  coal  docks.  The  bows  of  the  sunk¬ 
en  craft  at  low  water  project  three  feet  above  water. 
The  wreckers  expect  to  have  the  vessel  raised 
within  two  weeks. 

Labor  Votes. 

The  great  coke  strike  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  is  end¬ 
ed,  and  8000  or  9000  men  have  returned  to  work. 
The  strike  began  May  3  against  a  ten  per  cent,  re¬ 
duction,  The  men  returned  with  tiie  old  wages. 
The  loss  of  wages  foots  up  $1,000,000. 

The  striking  Brooklyn  elevated  railroad  engi¬ 
neers  formally  gave  up  their  strike  last  week,  and 
are  now  in  search  of  employment.  Many  of  them 
applied  for  their  old  placesonly  to  find  them  filled. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  claims  to 
have  official  figures  showing  that  the  membership 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  has  fallen  off  from  1,000,- 
000  to  less  than  600,000  in  the  last  14  months,  while 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  organized  by 
the  trades-union  at  Columbus,  O.,  last  December, 
already  claims  a  membership  of  560,000,  more  than 
a  third  of  these  having  gone  out  from  the  Knights. 

Gambrinus  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
has  seceded  from  the  order,  on  account  of  the 
temperance  views  held  by  General  Master  Work¬ 
man  Powderly.  The  Gambrinus  Assembly  is  the 
most  numerous  and  wealthiest  organization  of  the 
order  in  Milwaukee,  and  has  from  1000  to  1500 
members. 

Deaths  of  Prominent  Persons. 

Dorothea  L.  Dix  died  in  the  Trenton,  N.  J., 
asylum,  July  19,  aged  85.  Her  efforts  to  relieve 
the  pauper  criminal  and  insane  classes  all  over 
the  country  have  made  her  famous.  President 
Pierce  vetoed  a  bill  passed  by  her  efforts  granting 
10,000,000  acres  of  land  to  endow  insane  hospitals. 
She  lectured  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  their 
behalf,  and  was  instrumental  in  founding  manj’ 
institutions.  She  was  very  successful  in  securing 
legislation,  and  it  was  through  her  efforts  that  the 
asylum  in  Trenton  was  erected.  The  State  gave 
her  a  home  there  through  life,  and  she  has  been 
there  for  the  past  five  years.  During  the  war  she 
was  superintendent  of  nurses  in  hospitals.  Her 
death  resulted  from  heart  disease. 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Confederate  Secretary  of  State 
and  Confederate  Senator  during  the  war,  died 
Monday,  Julj’  18,  at  his  home  in  Essex  county, 
Va.,  aged  78.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Commission  which  met  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads.  He  was  formally  expelled  from  the 
United  States  Senate  in  July,  1861.  In  1874  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  before  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia  for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator. 
In  1875  he  was  elected  State  Treasurer.  A  few 
months  ago  he  was  nominated  by  President  Cleve¬ 
land  and  confirmed  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Tap- 
pannock,  Va. 

Jarvis  Lord  died  at  his  residence  in  Pittsford, 
N.  Y.,  July  25,  aged  71.  He  had  been  a  Member 
of  the  New  York  Assembly  and  State  Senator. 

Explosion  of  Powder  by  Lighining. 

About  10,000  pounds  of  powder  exploded  at 
Streatou,  Ill.,  July  21st,  lightning  having  struck 
the  powder  magazine  of  the  Chicago,  Wilmington, 
and  Vermillion  Coal  Company.  Everj’  dwelling  on 
the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  powder-house  was 
completely  shattered.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  pow¬ 
der-house  remains,  while  where  it  stood  is  an  exca¬ 
vation  about  sixty  feet  long,  fortj’  feet  wide,  and 
twentj’  feet  deep.  A  tramp  who  was  sleeping  in  a 
car  near  the  powder-house  was  probablj’  fatally  in¬ 
jured.  The  number  of  minor  casualties  reached 
nearly  a  hundred.  There  were  forty-five  dwidlings 
almost  totallj’  demolished,  and  there  is  not  a  plate- 
glass  windosv  left  in  the  business  part  of  the  city. 
The  loss  will  probably  reach  $75,000  or  $100,000. 
norc  Earthquakes, 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  news  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  at  Bavlspe,  Mexico,  come  the  details  of  a 
still  greater  calamity  at  Bacariac,  a  town  twenty’ 
miles  from  Bavlspe.  It  had  before  the  catastrophe 
1,200  inhabitants.  When  Bavlspe  was  destroyed, 
the  town  was  badly  shaken  up,  and  most  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  fled.  Since  then  the  region  of  Bacariac 
has  been  visiteil  by  a  succession  of  shocks  that 
have  reduced  the  town  to  ruins.  Most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  escaped,  uo  luey  fled  the  country  terror-stricken 
on  the  first  disturbance. 

The  schooner  Dora  from  Ounalaska,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  July  19th,  brings  news  that  a  volca¬ 
no  of  Akoutan,  on  the  island  of  Akoutan,  one  of 
the  Aleutian  group,  is  in  a  state  of  eruption.  The 
natives  state  that  eruptions  have  been  almost  con¬ 
stant  since  the  middle  of  May.  Loud  explosions 
occur  every  few  moments.  A  large  quantity  of 
rock  is  thrown  up  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  and 
at  night  numerous  streams  of  lava  can  be  seen 
coursing  down  the  mountain  sides.  Illuminating 
the  whole  country  around.  Earthquake  shocks 
are  also  frequent. 

Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  in  Sicily 
and  along  the  Italian  coast  July  17th.  Mount  .Etna 
became  active,  and  a  severe  shock  was  felt  also  at 
Malta,  and  another  at  Cairo,  where  one  man  was 
killed  and  several  Injured,  and  a  number  of  mosques 
were  damaged. 


A  CIgantIc  Eaterprlse. 

The  various  governments  of  Peru  having  made  a 
mess  of  ruling  that  poverty-stricken  country,  an 
Anglo-American  syndicate  of  capitalists  have  un¬ 
dertaken  it.  The  consideration  for  this  privilege 
is  that  said  party  shall  cancel  one-halt  the  foreign 
debt  of  Peru.  They  are  given  control  of  the  rall- 
waj’s  and  mines  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  sixty- 
six  j’ears,  but  in  order  to  make  either  of  any  value, 
about  $30,000,000  will  have  to  be  expended  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  railways  until  they  reach  the  mining 
region.  As  things  are  at  present,  the  mines  and 
the  railways  are  too  far  apart  to  make  either  of 
them  profitable.  Ex- Mayor  William  R.  Grace  and 
his  firm  represent  the  American  contingent  of  the 
syndicate,  and  a  committee  of  the  English  holders 
of  the  Peruvian  bonds  represent  the  British  end  of 
the  alliance.  The  proposed  scheme  lacks  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  Peruvian  Congress,  but  it  is  thought 
that  that  will  not  be  withheld.  As  the  syndicate 
must  pay  or  become  responsible  for  $80,000,000  of 
the  Peruvian  bonds  and  spend  half  as  much  more 
in  making  these  new  concessions  valuable,  there 
is  a  heap  of  money  to  go  into  the  scheme,  whether 
anything  comes  out  of  it  or  not.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Graces  are  backed  by  a  host  of  great  and 
lesser  American  capitalists. 

Railroad  Slanghter. 

Twelve  Italian  laborers  were  killed  July  21st  on 
the  Erie  Railroad,  between  Allendale  and  Hoho- 
kus.  The  men  were  at  work  ballasting  on  the  rail¬ 
road  a  little  distance  from  a  sharp  curve,  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  Hohokus.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  express,  which  was  due  an  hour  before,  had 
not  arrived,  and  these  men,  whose  foreman  should 
have  given  a  warning  whistle  when  the  train  was 
approaching  the  sharp  curve,  were  busy  at  work, 
unconscious  of  the  fate  which  was  in  store  for  them. 
At  7.15  A.  M.,  train  No.  12,  the  express  which  was 
due  an  hour  previous,  rushed  around  the  curve  be¬ 
fore  the  men  had  the  slightest  warning,  and  plough¬ 
ed  through  them,  killing  twelve  and  wounding 
many  others.  When  the  train  slowed  up  the  track 
presented  a  sickening  sight  of  blood,  broken  limbs, 
and  pieces  of  ragged  flesh  scattered  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the  bodies  were  mangled  beyond 
description.  To  most  of  the  victims  death  came 
instantaneouslj’. 


Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indiobstion,  Doprasslon  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Phosphobated  Euxib  op 
Calisata  Babe,”  made  by  Hazard,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  al  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 
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Guaranteed  by  tbe  LT  ^ 

.  JARVIS-OONKLIN  D 

MORTGAGE  TRUST  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo. 

Capital  Pald-ap . $1,000,000 

Debeuiures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  Improved  real 
estate  held  by  the  mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

Call  at  Office  or  write  for  particulars. 

ROLAND  B.  CONKLIN,  1^89  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


imonei^  anir  ]9ttsfne0ii« 


New  York,  Monday,  July  25,  1887. 
The  course  of  tne  stock  market  during  the  week 
Is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 


which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 


venience  of  comparison : 

.Atlantic  k  Pacific  . 

Canada  Southern . 

Canada  Pacific . . . 

Central  Iowa  . 

Central  Pacific . 

Chicago  and  Alton . 

Chicago  and  Northwest . 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pret . 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  (julncy.... 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul  pret 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  k  Pacific. . , . 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pacific  pret.... 

CIn.,  Washington  k  Baltimore . 

Clu.,  Washington  k  Baltimore  pret. 
Cleveland, C.,0.  A  Indianapolis.... 

Colorado  Coal  . . 

Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo 

Columbia  A  Hocking  Coal . 

Consolidated  Gas  Company . 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal . 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western . 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande  . 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande  pret  . 

Des  idoliies  and  Fort  Dodge . 

East  Teun.,  Virginia  A  Georgia . 

E.  Tt-nn  ,  Va.,  A  Georgia  1st  pret., 
B.  Teun.,  Va..  A  Georgia  3d  pret.... 

Elizabeth,  Lex.  A  B.  S . 

Equitable  Gas . 

Evansville  A  Terre  Haute . 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City . 

Green  Bay . 

Illinois  Central . 

Indiana,  Bloom.,  and  Western . 

Klugslou  A  Pembroke . 

Keokua  A  Des  Moines . 

Lake  Erie  A  Western . 

Lake  Erie  A  Western  pret . 

Lake Shore . 

Long  Island  ...  . 

DiUlsvllle  A  Nashville . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago. 

Manhattan  con . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Mexican  Central . 

Michigan  Central . 

MIL,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 

MIL,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret... 

Missouri  Pacific . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas . 

Mobile  A  Ublo . 

Morris  A  Essex . 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis . 

New  Central  Coal . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York  A  Perry  Coal  . 

New  York  A  New  England . 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St  Louis.... 
New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pt.. 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  . 

New  York,  L.  £.  A  Western  pret.... 

New  York,  Bus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret.. . . 

Norfolk  A  Western . 

Norfolk  A  Western  pret . 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi . 

Ontario  Mining . 

Ontario  A  Western . . 

Oregon  Improvement . . 

Oregon  Railway  a  Navigation . 

Oregon  Short  Line . 

Oregon  A  Trauscontlnental . 

Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  A  Reading . 

Philadelphia  Company . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 

Quicksilver  . 

Richmond  A  West  Point . 

Richmond  A  West  Point  pret, . 

Rome,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg. .. 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  Istpref.. 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaka . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret . 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba., 

Southern  Pacific . . 

Tennessee  C.  A  1 . 

Texas  Pacific...  . 

Union  Pacific . 

Virginia  Midland . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pt . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 

Wheeling  A  L.  E . 


Highest. 

181 

57] 

6(1) 

n 

87> 

153 

1171 

117) 
14U 
Jilt 
131 
180 

45 

6 

ill 

45 

80] 

881 

78) 

103 

133) 

38) 

63] 

12j 

71) 

35 

10 

123 

83) 

46) 

13) 

123] 

21 

8 

21 

67] 

35) 

96 

62] 

63 

119 

11 

16) 

87 

87 

111] 

103 

38) 

14 

139) 

80] 

13 

78] 

109] 

51) 

50] 

19) 

33 
3t) 

70) 

10] 

83) 

18] 

47 
3M 
61 

37] 

26 

17 

51 

98) 

34) 

34 
44 
81] 

66) 

99* 

161 

«i 

38) 

70] 

91 

89 

78) 

118) 

80 

81) 

118 

116 

89 

801 

66] 

«/ 

19 

83 

771 

48 


Lowest.  1884. 
“i  7* 


56) 

60) 

7) 

37 

163 

115] 
146) 
143 1 

85) 

121 

129 

44 

6 

7] 

65 

48) 

28) 

37) 
76) 

101] 

131) 

38) 
61 
12) 

71 

35 
10 

123 

gl9) 

12) 

132) 
31 

39) 

30) 

65] 

93) 

96 

60] 

60) 

116) 
11 
16) 
82 
85) 

110 

103 

27) 

139] 

78) 

13 

76] 

108 

50) 

48] 

18l 

33 
80) 
69) 
10* 
33) 
18) 
46] 
84 
60 
36) 

36 

17 
49 
98) 

34 
29) 
43} 
81) 
61} 
99 

160 

«] 

31 

70 

9« 

38] 
76) 

118 

78] 

49} 

111 

114 

81 

87 

39] 

4*J» 

18 
83 
76) 
46] 


44 

66 

18 

M) 

113) 

140] 

134} 

92] 

123 

126) 

81) 

_3] 

66) 

34) 


80) 

98] 

137) 

28 


86] 

11] 
137) 
-  17 


82 

76 

26) 

63 

114] 

66 

46 
1091 
118 

88] 

47 

W] 

29 

171 

29] 

66) 


[Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Veeey  street.  New  York.] 


Based  on  Scientific 
I  AND  Sanitary  Principles  ^ 
APPLIED  TO  Clothing. 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURE: 

All  Wool!  All  tie  Year  ROMdl 

For  Men,  Women  a  Children. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

®829  Broadway,  New  York. 

Branch  Houses: 

^199  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
(^366  FULTON  ST.,  BROOKL^ 


vi) 

Prewdint. 

JjNO.  J.  Dor^ALDsq^T r 

-  VICE-PHE8I0CNT, 

r-A  •  L‘Ta  V^LO 

’’  ^  ^  Treasurer. 
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